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I  MR.  BALFOUR  AND  THE  UNIONIST  PARTY  :  A  STUDY 
I  AND  A  POSTSCRIPT.! 

The  ex-Premier  joins  to  a  character  of  hard  if  attenuated  per¬ 
sistency  a  temperament  of  dissolvent  and  almost  demoralising 
charm.  The  singular  power  of  one  inconclusive  and  unyielding 
mind  to  keep  the  thought  of  a  whole  party  in  solution  upon  a 
I  question  at  once  the  most  practical  and  most  critical  which  a 
commercial  people  could  be  called  upon  to  decide,  offers  as  strange 
ia  problem  as  vy'as  ever  presented  in  the  psychology  of  politics. 
After  repeated  efforts  to  be  plain,  Mr.  Balfour  remains  in  the 
position  of  la  femme  incomprise  of  public  life.  After  repeated 
declarations  of  a  determination  to  lead,  Air.  Balfour  secs  the 
'  larger  part  of  his  followers  marching  in  front  of  him  towards  the 
I  positions  he  has  entreated  them  not  to  occupy  ;  while  the  rest  are 
'  at  an  uneasy  standstill — with  the  exception  of  a  small  minority 
,  which  persists  in  devoted  rebellion  upon  the  plea  that  it  is  acting 
in  rigid  conformity  with  orders.  For  an  analogy  to  this  situa¬ 
tion  we  shall  probably  search  in  vain  through  the  political  records 
of  our  own  or  of  any  other  country.  As  artists  must  compromise 
with  their  material ,  and  thinkers  with  the  restrictions  of  language , 
every  sane  idealist  in  politics  must  compromise  with  circumstance. 
Facts  in  that  medium  are  always  complex  and  shifting,  intractable 
to  those  who  attempt  to  alter  them,  a  quicksand  to  rest  upon. 
The  first  gift  of  a  statesman  is  judgment  in  the  choice  of  oppor¬ 
tunity.  In  that  sense  every  practical  statesman  must  be  an 
opportunist.  The  second  Pitt  formulated  that  view  long  before 
Bismarck  applied  it. 

There  is  latitude  :  but  there  are  limits.  If  statesmanship  is  to 

(1)  The  greater  part  of  this  study  was  written  before  the  publication  of  the 
letters  which  passed  between  Mr.  Balfour  and  Mr.  Chamberlain  on  St. 
Valentine’s  Day. 
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rise  as  a  moral  or  intelligent  process  above  the  level  of  bridi^e  ^ 

the  ends  of  public  action  must  be  definite  and  momentous-  ‘ 

there  must  be  some  energy  of  resolve  in  the  choice  of  courses-  ' 
there  must  be  some  force  of  motive,  some  nobility  in  the  risk.  1 
UtK»n  these  terms,  the  opportunism  which  appeals  to  the  moral  * 
sense  for  a  bill  of  indemnity  may  be  pardoned  much  for  what  ^ 

is  vigorous  in  its  example.  But  the  opportunism  which  ■ 

deprecates  all  vigour  of  conviction,  which  confuses  all  distinc¬ 
tion  of  principle,  which  accepts  nothing  and  rejects  nothing  1 
in  connection  with  a  searching  controversy,  which  advances  * 
abstract  maxims  that  all  men  must  accept  and  commits  itself  to  * 
no  positive  course  that  any  man  can  attack,  which  continues  free  \  ’■ 

to  utilise  all  other  men’s  successes  or  to  disengage  itself  from  their  j  ^ 

failures,  which  reduces  all  the  genius  of  political  life  to  the  art  I  ’ 

of  playing  for  safety — that  is  opportunism  of  a  new  and  unpromis-  ,!  ' 

ing  type.  It  is  assuredly  destined  to  be  fatal  to  any  statesman  ' 
and  to  any  party  which  adopts  it.  As  was  shown  at  the  late  elec-  * 
tions,  it  provokes  not  merely  the  ordinary  antagonism  of  opinion  ' 
between  party  and  party,  but  popular  derision  and  contempt 
superadded  to  reasoned  op}X)sition.  Even  to  those  who  voted  ' 
against  the  only  begetter  of  the  economic  controversy,  Mr.  Cham-  i  ' 
berlain  seems  a  man  quand  meme.  ^ 

^Ir.  Balfour  sat  dow-n  in  the  great  hall  of  Merchant  Taylors  S 
convinced  that  he  must  have  made  himself  finally  clear  to  the  [  ' 

most  obtuse  oF  his  hearers.  He  had  left  every  member  of  his  I 
audience  in  dispute  as  to  his  meaning.  The  lucid  apologist  had 
no  sooner  ceased  his  explanation  at  length  than  controversy  broke 
out  across  the  dinner  tables,  and  presently  became  indignant  in 
the  corridors.  When  the  ex-Premier  suggested  that  there  might 
be  some  free  importers  before  him  the  Tariff  Eeformers  volleyed 
their  negative ;  when  he  remarked  that  some  pure  Protectionists 
might  be  present,  there  was  a  dropping  fire  of  free  trade  denials. 

Each  section  was  left  to  think  that  the  speech  was  profoundly 
unsatisfactory,  but  that  it  was  on  the  whole  more  favourable  to 
itself  than  to  the  others.  Both  extremes  were  temporarily  united 
by  a  conscious  tendency  to  moral  paralysis.  The  orator  not 
otherwise  inspired  or  inspiring  had  almost  excelled  the  pente- 
costal  miracle  by  speaking  to  every  man  in  something  like  his 
ow-n  tongue  with  an  equally  perplexing  and  depressing  effect. 

The  post-prandial  plain  man  asked  himself  wdiether  clear  con¬ 
victions  in  politics  must  henceforth  be  regarded  as  a  sign  of 
incipient  insanity,  and  felt,  like  Lord  Bowen’s  metaphysician— 

‘  ‘  the  blind  man  in  the  dark  room  looking  for  a  black  hat  which 
is  not  there.”  It  was  the  culminating  effect  of  iMr.  Balfour's 
final  determination  to  explain  himself.  The  only  question  before 
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the  country  is  whether  two  important  classes  of  imports,  fool- 
stuffs  and  manufactured  goods,  shall  be  free  or  not  free;  and 
whether  all  revenue  duties  imposed  shall  be  purged  of  every 
protective  tendency.  That  is  the  only  fiscal  question  before 
the  country ;  Mr.  Chamberlain  raised  no  other ;  since  the  first 
Birmingham  speech  it  has  convulsed  the  nation ;  the  General 
Election  turned  upon  it. 

But  with  respect  to  that  question,  Mr.  Balfour,  in  all  his 
printed  and  platform  utterances,  from  “Economic  Notes’’  and 
the  Sheffield  speech  to  the  address  in  Merchant  Taylors’  Hall, 
has  never  committed  himself  to  a  single  intelligible  remark.  Free 
Trade  and  Protection  are  invariably  distinguished  in  these  dialec- 
I  tics  as  opposite  principles.  Mr.  Balfour  adheres  to  the  former 
I  theory.  He  does  not  necessarily  condemn  the  second.  He  advo- 
5  cates  a  policy  which  is  perfectly  consistent  with  both,  and  deserves 

I  the  supix)rt  of  every  sane  mind.  We  are  a  small  and  isolated 
free  importing  area  in  an  increasingly  Protectionist  universe. 
Continued  access  to  markets  overseas  is  a  life  and  death  necessity. 
We  have  repeatedly  risked  the  wars  of  armies  and  fleets  in  order 
to  win  aiuPto  hold  our  markets;  much  more  are  we  justified  in 
facing  the  war  of  tariffs  to  defend  that  livelihood  of  our  growing 

!  industrial  population  wffiich  hostile  duties  tend  to  take  away.  But 
we  are  to  pledge  ourselves  to  no  particular  method,  and  we  are 
to  exclude  none.  The  serious  and  urgent  evil  described  may 
possibly  be  remedied  by  diplomacy.  If  wider  markets  can  be 
secured  by  correspondence  conveying  fiscal  threats  which  w'e  may 
never  have  to  carry  into  effect,  where  is  the  Free  Trader,  in 
full  possession  of  his  faculties,  who  could  object  to  such  an 
innocuous  method  of  securing  so  desirable  an  end  ?  All  good  men 
must  combine,  therefore,  in  support  of  that  blessed  word,  “  Nego¬ 
tiation.’’  It  may  lead  to  retaliation;  it  may  not.  Why  inquire 
too  narrowly  into  a  contingency  so  well  calculated  to  cause  pre¬ 
mature  anxieties?  If  actual  retaliation  should  become  necessary 
it  may  be  exercised  by  the  temporary  imposition  of  punitive  duties 
upon  one  or  two  considerable  articles  of  import.  We  should  hit 
the  Protectionist  countries  upon  the  most  sensitive  spot  of  their 
trade.  We  should  return  after  a  brief  interval  to  a  normal  regime 
I  of  pure  Cobdenism,  liable  to  be  occasionally  interrupted  by  the 
commercial  form  of  “  little  wars.’’  There  would  be  no  Protec- 
!  tion.  But  u[)on  the  other  hand  every  effort  to  restrain  hostile 
I  tariffs  must  commend  itself  to  every  follower  of  Mr.  Chamberlain. 

3  There  is  no  principle  involved,  and  for  the  enthusiastic  support 
I  of  this  policy  no  convictions  are  necessary. 

I  Nothing  stands  in  the  way — except  the  universal  conviction  of 
the  country  that  the  process  must  end  for  all  practical  purposes 
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in  Protection  or  nothing.  To  all  who  believe  in  maintaining 
isolated  free  imports  at  any  cost — either  as  a  positive  economic 
ideal  for  this  particular  island,  or  as  unquestionably  the  least  of 
evils— Mr.  Balfour’s  game  does  not  seem  worth  the  candle.  To 
all  w'ho  believe  that  in  the  absence  of  free  trade  for  free  trade  we 
are  bound  in  the  interests  of  our  competitive  efficiency  to  resort 
to  tariffs  against  tariffs,  Mr.  Balfour’s  policy  seems  to  paralyse 
all  serious  discussion  of  the  principles  and  convictions  involved. 
iSIr.  Balfour  replies  that  there  are  no  principles  or  convictions 
involved.  He  regards  those  who  make  any  protest  to  the  con¬ 
trary  as  either  pedantic  Cobdenites  or  antediluvian  Protectionists 
— literally  antediluvian  Protectionists,  belonging  in  mind  to  the 
age  before  the  great  rain  “  that  rained  away  the  Corn  Laws.” 
Even  a  general  tariff,  proceeds  IMr.  Balfour,  would  not  be  incon¬ 
sistent  wdth  free  trade  principles  if  our  financial  difficulties 
became  sufficiently  imperative.  That  is  true,  but  it  has  no  bear¬ 
ing  whatever  upon  the  real  issue — whether  the  general  tariff 
scheme,  in  view'  of  all  the  existing  circumstances  and  prospects 
of  our  commerce  is  in  itself  good  or  bad.  Imperial  union  the 
ex-Premier  admits  to  be  the  greatest  of  our  political  ideals.  Food 
taxes  as  a  means  to  that  end  are  not  indefensible  in  principle. 
But  food  taxes  are  obnoxious  to  the  country.  Mr.  Balfour  will 
take  no  foolish  part  in  the  effort  to  convert  the  country.  If  other 
people,  by  fighting  that  cause  at  their  own  risk,  can  succeed  in 
converting  the  country,  INIr.  Balfour  will  impose  suitable  food 
taxes  w'ith  pleasure.  The  attitude  is  essentially  unheroic.  The 
unheroic  attitude  in  politics,  especially  where  supreme  questions 
are  at  stake,  is  more  unpopular  with  democracy  than  food  taxes 
themselves. 

In  the  meantime  the  ex-Premier  will  not  commit  himself  to 
the  plan  of  a  preferential  duty  on  w'heat.  He  suggests  that  many 
other  alternatives  may  be  possible.  He  does  not  attempt  to  show 
what  other  alternative  may  be  possible.  Preference,  he  concedes, 
represents  a  great  policy,  but  no  Unionist  ought  to  be  so  imprudent 
as  to  do  any  serious  fighting  for  it.  The  conclusion  of  the  whole 
argument  is  that  our  situation  is  grave.  Fiscal  reform  is  an 
urgent  question.  The  Unionist  Party  must  accordingly  join  as 
one  man  in  support  of  the  formula  of  negotiation — “  a  palliative, 
not  a  remedy” — by  which  no  real  fiscal  reform  can  be  secured. 
We  are  to  discuss  everything  but  the  point  that  matters— whether 
w'e  are  to  continue  a  free  importing  island  in  the  middle  of  what 
Vv^ill  undoubtedly  continue  to  bo  a  Protectionist  world. 

What  is  the  truth  about  all  this?  To  every  practical  economist 
in  the  world,  whether  of  the  historical  school  or  of  either  school 
of  absolute  theory,  iMr.  Balfour’s  conclusions  are  simply  null, 
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!  though  Mr.  Balfour’s  printed  disquisitions  are  interesting.  To 
the  ex-Premier  and  his  acolytes  the  art  of  resolving  all  principles 
and  convictions  upon  the  fiscal  question  into  a  series  of  nebulous 
hypotheses  seems  a  triumph  of  tactical  acuteness  and  dialectical 
dexterity.  To  all  who  know  how  the  mind  of  democracy  works, 

[j  and  who  know  that  there  is  no  real  alternative  to  free  imports 
except  a  permanent  counter-tariff  against  the  hostile  duties  which 
will  refuse  to  disappear,  IMr.  Balfour’s  tactics  seem  to  be  the 
most  elaborate  of  all  recix)es  for  ensuring  defeat,  and  Mr.  Balfour’s 
dialectics  seem  to  be  a  tissue  of  self-delusion.  No  one  knows 
whether  iNIr.  Balfour  intends  to  become  the  executor  of  iMr. 

,  Chamberlain’s  policy,  or  whether  he  is  a  free  imiwrter  by  interior 
I  conviction ,  or  whether  he  is  more  afraid  of  food  taxes  than  desirous 
f  of  Imperial  union ,  or  whether  the  real  desire  at  the  bottom  of  his 
heart  is  to  wear  Mr.  Chamberlain  out  and  to  smother  the  subject. 

I  No  one  knows.  Perhaps  Nlr.  Balfour  does  not  know.  Perhaps 
his  open  mind  embraces  all  these  contingencies.  Never  since  the 
Scottish  politics  of  the  Keformation  has  any  political  figure  been 
involved  in  such  a  cloud  of  ambiguity  and  doubt.  After  three  years 
Mr.  Balfour  has  not  explained  himself.  Upon  these  terms  Mr. 
Balfour  never  can  explain  himself.  Uixjn  these  terms  there  can 
be  no  health  in  any  party,  and  no  hope  for  any  party  which 
once  again  submits  to  a  leadership  that  has  led  once  already  by 
I  methods  of  infinite  ingenuity  to  an  abyss  of  disaster.  But  since 
'  it  is  now  evident  to  everyone,  as  it  always  has  been  clear  to  cool 
spectators,  that  Mr.  Balfour’s  leadership  cannot  be  displaced, 
we  are  compelled  to  study  more  closely  the  influence  of  the  ex- 
Prcmier’s  j)ersonality  upon  the  psychology  and  the  prosi^ects  of 
the  Unionist  Party  as  a  whole.  For  this  purpose  we  must  look 
back  a  little  to  a  period  anterior  to  the  fiscal  controversy. 

When  Mr.  Balfour  became  Premier  by  collateral  succession 
amid  a  chorus  of  respectful  congratulations,  an  article  in  the 
pages  of  this  Beview,  under  the  title  “  Amurath  to  Amurath,” 
pointed  out  that  the  results  would  almost  certainly  be  fatal  to 
the  Unionist  Party.  A  mistake  exactly  similar  to  that  which 
had  reduced  the  Liberal  Party  to  seven  years  of  chaos  had  been 
committed  by  those  who  were  in  office.  NIr.  Balfour  and  NIr. 
Chamberlain  were  united  by  genuine  friendship ;  there  had  never 
been  a  serious  difference  between  them ;  and  each  admired  the 
qualities  he  did  not  possess  as  embodied  in  the  other.  The 
combination  ought  to  have  worked  well  had  it  been  in  the  nature 
of  things  that  any  combination  of  that  kind  could  work  well. 
There  were  the  best  intentions  on  both  sides.  The  substantial 
truth  is  that  NIr.  Gladstone  might  as  well  have  attempted,  after 
the  elections  of  1880,  to  act  as  a  subordinate  to  Lord  Hurting- 
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ton.  It  is  the  law  of  British  politics  as  distinguished  from  I 
French  that  the  strongest  personality  in  a  party  must  dominate  I 
or  explode.  There  is  always  a  desire  in  the  minds  of  certain  I 
estimable  circles  retaining  under  democratic  forms  a  dispropor-  F 
tiouate  influence  uixm  the  inner  life  of  parties,  to  substitute  a  l 
Peel  for  a  Canning,  a  Hartington  for  a  Gladstone,  a  Posebery  for  * 
a  Harcourt,  a  Balfour  for  a  Chamberlain.  That  sort  of  desire 
if  tcmixirarily  realised,  never  succeeds  permanently.  The 
strongest  personality  always  remains  the  strongest  personality, 
and  by  sheer  force  of  nature  must  become  subversive  when 
apparently  suppressed.  The  Liberal  Party  had  furnished  one 
object-lesson.  The  Unionist  Party,  untaught  by  the  example  i 
of  its  rivals,  proceeded  to  furnish  another.  If  we  look  into  the  | 
matter  we  shall  realise  that  Liberalism  has  only  just  recovered  | 
from  the  blunder  which  deprived  Sir  William  Harcourt  J 
of  the  Premiership.  Lord  Rosebery’s  career  was  in  reality  | 
wrecked  by  his  acceptance  of  a  nominal  leadership  with¬ 
out  practical  ascendency.  The  situation  at  the  moment  of 
Lord  Salisbury’s  retirement  was  no  doubt  very  different  in 
many  respects.  Mr.  Chamberlain  is  incapable  of  the  per¬ 
sonal  brutality  with  which  Sir  William  Harcourt  determined  | 
to  tread  down  his  nominal  superior.  Again,  he  was  deeply  en-  j 
gaged  in  Colonial  questions,  and  had  insensibly  ceased  to  exert 
that  Parliamentary  ascendency  in  connection  with  domestic 
legislation  which  had  been  the  true  source  of  his  strength. 
There  was  this  further  distinction  :  that  Mr.  Balfour  is  as 
tenacious  as  Lord  Rosebery  is  irresolute,  and  that  he  sat  in  the 
House  of  Commons  and  not  in  the  House  of  Ijords.  Mr.  Bal¬ 
four’s  disadvantage,  upon  the  other  hand,  though  it  was  not  then 
realised,  lay  in  the  fact  that  his  influence  outside  the  walls  of 
Westminster  was  far  less  than  Lord  Rosebery’s  had  been  in 
1894  and  throughout  the  succeeding  period  up  to  the  Chesterfield 
speech — an  ambiguous  oration  ominously  resembling,  in  its 
attempt  to  provide  an  impossible  eirenicon,  the  recent  speech 
in  Merchant  Taylors’  Hall.  On  the  whole,  however,  Mr.  Bal¬ 
four’s  prospects  seemed  promising  to  superficial  observers, 
though  his  want  of  touch  with  democracy  was  already  as 
remarkable  as  his  influence  in  the  House  of  Commons.  His 
position  by  the  necessity  of  the  case,  when  he  became  Premier, 
was  weaker  than  it  seemed. 

Mr.  Chamberlain’s  career,  on  the  other  hand,  had  gradually 
passed  into  a  new  phase,  and  was  already  destined  to  the  de¬ 
velopments  which  subsequently  occurred.  Before  his  breach 
with  Mr.  Gladstone  he  had  perceived  that  Liberalism  had  almost 
exhausted  its  mission  with  respect  to  mending  and  extending 
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the  constitutional  machinery,  and  that  the  party  of  social 
iimelioration  would  be  the  party  of  the  future.  Nothing  except 
the  Home  Hule  disruption  could  have  deprived  him  of  the  rever¬ 
sion  of  the  Ijiberal  Premiership.  The  secession  of  the  Duke  of 
Devonshire  and  the  Whigs  had  long  been  anticipated.  If  it  had 
not  occurred  upon  Irish  policy  it  would  have  occurred  upon  some 
issue  of  social  policy.  The  power  of  the  Liberal  Party  would 
undoubtedly  have  survived.  iMr.  Chamberlain’s  defection  was 
the  really  fatal  blow  to  Home  Rule,  and  without  his  assistance 
the  twenty  yc'ars’  sway  of  the  t'nionist  coalition  over  the  masses 
of  the  people  could  not  have  been  secured.  Throughout  the 
decade  after  1886  Mr.  Chamberlain  was  the  prime  mover  in 
domestic  legislation.  The  Whig  element  absorbed  into  the 
Unionist  Party  digested  the  unauthorised  programme  which 
nothing  woidd  have  induced  them  to  swallow  had  it  been  offered 
to  them  by  Mr.  Chamberlain  as  a  Radical  leader.  The  latter 
was  recognised  in  Lord  Salisbury’s  words  as  “  the  spokesman  of 
our  party  upon  these  questions.” 

But  in  1895  iMr.  Chamberlain  became  Colonial  Secretary  at  a 
critical  period,  and  the  immense  responsibilities  of  that  office 
gradually  withdrew  him  from  his  special  s[)here.  After  the  Work¬ 
men’s  Compensation  Bill  of  1897  South  Africa  absorbed  him. 
Becoming  entirely  preoccupied  with  Imperial  questions  from 
that  moment  up  to  the  conclusion  of  the  Boer  war,  he  ceased  to 
be  “the  spokesman  of  our  party  upon  these  questions.”  The 
consequences,  as  we  can  see  now,  were  momentous  and  diverse. 
Iqwn  the  one  hand,  he  lost  the  solid  basis  of  his  power  at 
the  centre  of  politics  while  he  was  asserting  his  sway  over  the 
circumference.  Upon  the  other  hand,  the  Unionist  Party 
ceased,  in  every  great  sense,  to  be  a  party  of  social  amelioration  ; 
it  presumed  upon  its  power  and  forgot  the  means  by  which  that 
power  had  been  acquired ;  it  confined  itself  to  a  purely 
Conservative  policy  with  respect  to  education,  licensing,  and 
land ;  it  legislated  excellently  upon  these  subjects  from  the  purely 
Conservative  point  of  view ;  but  it  passed  no  really  democratic 
measures ;  and  it  gradually  lost  all  contact  with  large  portions 
of  the  industrial  masses  upon  whose  support  the  power  of  the 
Unionist  coalition  had  depended.  The  renewed  ascendency  of 
the  Cecil  type  of  mind  in  legislation  doomed  the  Unionist  Party. 
Had  not  Mr.  Chamberlain’s  mind  been  withdrawn  from  the 
domestic  arena  by  the  South  African  problem  he  would  have 
continued  to  initiate  genuine  social  reforms,  democracy  would 
not  have  been  alienated,  and  no  catastrophe  so  overwhelming  as 
that  of  the  recent  General  Election  could  have  occurred. 

At  the  Khaki  elections,  the  country  voted  under  a  sense  of 
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Imperial  necessity  for  a  Ministry  which  the  [)lain  man  abhorred 
Mr.  Chamberlain  remained  a  national  leader  of  unrivalled  popu-  I 
larity  and  influence.  The  war  had  wrecked  every  reputation  in  I 
the  Cabinet  except  his  own.  When  he  returned  from  the  illimit-  [ 
able  veldt,  his  mind  was  already  meditating  a  colossal  scheme  in  T 
which  the  Imperial  and  social  aspects  of  his  career  should  combine  ' 
and  culminate.  His  plan  was  nothing  less  than  to  base  Ini-  t 
perial  union  upon  old  age  pensions.  It  was  perhaps  unfortunate 
that  he  did  not  retain  that  scheme  in  its  original  grandeur, 
despite  the  fact  that  it  was  utterly  obnoxious  on  the  social  side 
to  the  more  formal  and  barren  Conservatism  which  had  reasserted 
its  influence  upon  Government.  To  those  who  suggest  that  'i 
]\Ir.  Chamberlain  offered  democracy  a  gigantic  and  unscrupulous  I 
bribe  when  he  held  out  for  a  moment  the  vision  of  old  age  [len-  I 
sions,  it  may  at  once  be  answered  that  his  statesmanship  was  * 
no  less  comprehensive  and  no  less  legitimate  than  Prince  Bis-  t 
marck’s  when  he  combined  vast  schemes  of  social  amelioration  I 
with  the  military  and  financial  development  of  the  restored  1 
German  Empire.  The  last  General  Election  and  the  rise  of 
the  labour  movement  have  made  it  clear  that  all  future  policy 
in  this  country — if  our  dominion  is  to  endure  upon  the  basis  of 
Imperial  democracy — must  move  by  some  means  or  other 
towards  the  double  objective  which  Mr.  Chamberlain  had  clearly 
in  view  when  he  joined  Inijierial  preference  with  old  age 
pensions. 

From  the  purely  party  point  of  view  it  is  to  be  noted  that  the 
hy-elections  in  the  year  before  the  Birmingham  sjieech  had 
been  as  bad  as  they  became  at  any  subsequent  period,  and 
darkly  foreshadowed  the  approaching  end  of  Unionist  jxiwer. 

It  was  clear  to  all  men  that  the  old  Unionist  programme  was 
exhausted,  and  a  new  Unionist  programme  must  be  found— Mr.  f 
Chamberlain’s  or  another.  j 

But  what  in  the  meantime  was  Mr.  Balfour’s  position?  None  | 
more  painful  and  difficult  can  he  conceived.  He  had  succeeded  || 
to  Lord  Salisbury’s  place,  hut  not  to  his  authority,  any  more  : 
than  Lord  Eosebery’s  nominal  position  in  1894  had  made  him 
IMr.  Gladstone’s  moral  successor.  Mr.  Balfour  was  a  Prime 
Minister  threatened  by  the  swamping  initiative  of  his  greater 
colleague.  He  was  a  statesman  to  whom  all  great  enterprises 
were  in  themselves  abhorrent,  who  distrusted  all  ardour  of  tem¬ 
perament,  and  was  by  no  means  converted  to  a  belief  in  the 
people.  His  own  temperament  was  that  of  a  subtle  and  scru¬ 
tinising  intelligence  un warmed  by  imagination.  He  was  accus¬ 
tomed  to  see  both  sides  of  most  questions  and  to  believe  in 
neither.  He  was  especially  disinclined  to  recognise  the  imiiort- 
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ance  of  the  obvious.  Plain  views  he  was  apt  to  regard  as  crude 
views.  His  instinct  was  analytical  rather  than  constructive ; 
and  apprehensive  rather  than  sanguine.  He  had  inherited  Lord 
Salisbury’s  prescient  dread  of  Mr.  Chamberlain’s  developments. 
His  Premiership  had  only  just  commenced.  He  had  a  separate 
and  no  mean  conception  of  the  purposes  for  which  it  might  be 
used.  He  did  not  wish  it  to  terminate  or  to  be  reduced  to  an 
impotent  and  unhappy  shadow.  In  these  circumstances  iSIr. 
Balfour  was  suddenly  confronted  w'ith  a  policy  which  threatened 
to  overwhelm  him,  whether  he  accepted  it  or  resisted  it.  The 
courses  before  him  were  three.  He  might  join  with  iMr.  Cham¬ 
berlain  entirely,  in  which  case  there  would  have  been  a  com¬ 
paratively  small  but  not  inconsiderable  secession  from  the 
I'nionist  ranks ;  and  his  nominal  Premiership  would  be  dwarfed 
by  the  Colonial  Secretary’s  actual  leadership.  He  might  make 
a  clean  break  with  Mr.  Chamberlain,  in  which  case  his  party 
would  have  been  shattered  to  the  base,  though  he  would  remain 
the  unchallenged  leader  of  one  of  its  sections.  Or  he  might 
attempt  to  achieve  the  almost  impossible  task  of  avoiding  a 
breach  with  Mr.  Chamberlain  while  holding  Mr.  Chamberlain 
in  check ;  of  finding  some  policy  which  would  b(‘  separate  from 
the  Colonial  Secretary’s  jwlicy,  yet  not  wholly  inconsistent  with 
it;  of  keeping  his  party  together  in  spite  of  all,  and  retaining  his 
leadership  over  it ;  and  of  discovering  some  formula  which 
would  be  dialectically  unassailable  from  any  point  of  view. 

Mr.  Balfour  took  the  third  course.  He  adopted  the  veteran 
device  of  agreeing  with  the  Colonial  Secretary’s  ideals  and  differ¬ 
ing  from  his  methods.  He  determined  to  base  his  advocacy  of 
a  special  kind  of  fiscal  reform  upon  purely  Free  Trade  principles. 
Freer  trade  with  the  Colonies  and  equally  with  the  Protected 
foreign  nations  w'as  desirable.  As  to  Imperial  union  on  a  basis 
of  preference,  food  taxes,  w'hile  not  necessarily  inexpedient  in 
themselves,  w'ere  likely  to  continue  unpopular.  Mr.  Balfour, 
refusing  to  regard  the  cause  of  commercial  federation  as  hope¬ 
less,  would  share  no  responsibility  with  those  who  advocated 
food  taxes,  while  declining  to  condemn  the  principle.  It  was 
clearly  our  interest  in  international  trade  to  abate  or  restrain 
foreign  Protective  tariffs,  but  if  w’e  gave  up  all  hope  of  achieving 
anything  very  sw^eeping  in  that  direction,  something  might  Ix' 
done  by  “Negotiation,”  possibly  involving  an  occasional  and 
very  limited  use  of  retaliatory  duties,  but  leading  to  no  per¬ 
manent  interference  with  free  imports  as  a  normal  system.  Mr. 
Balfour  modestly  described  this  device  at  the  outset  as  a  pallia¬ 
tive,  not  a  remedy.  What  the  country  saw  at  once,  and  what 
he  has  not  yet  seen,  is  that  this  “palliative,”  under  the  condi- 
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tions  of  our  Parliamentary  system,  would  result  in  the  long  run 
in  Protection  or  impotence.  But  the  jirinciple,  however  dialec¬ 
tical  rather  than  practical  in  its  nature,  enabled  a  Premier  in  diffi- 
culties  and  all  his  more  apprehensive  followers  to  describe  them¬ 
selves  as  fiscal  reformers  of  strong  Free  Trade  convictions  who 
had  committed  themselves  to  nothing  dangerous. 

No  policy  could  be  so  clever  as  this  policy  seemed.  No  [wlicy  ! 
is  good  which  is  not  easily  intelligible.  It  overlooked  also  the  ■ 
elemenfary  maxim  that  in  politics  as  in  war,  when  great  con¬ 
troversies  have  to  be  dealt  with,  you  are  assuredly  ruined  if  you 
do  not  take  any  risks,  despite  the  obvious  fact  that  you  may  be  ' 
ruined  if  you  do.  “  Negotiation  ”  not  necessarily  inconsistent 
with  free  imports,  and  a  strictly  platonic  form  of  devotion  to 
Imperial  Preference,  were  ]iolicies  which  attracted  no  man’s 
belief  and  roused  no  man’s  energies.  They  diminished  no  hos¬ 
tility,  yet  aroused  no  supiwrting  enthusiasm.  Above  all,  they 
were  never  at  issue  in  the  country.  Mr.  Chamberlain’s  policy 
alone  was  at  issue.  His  proposals  were  such  as  every  masculine 
mind  ought  to  have  supported  or  opposed.  Mr.  Balfour  has  specu¬ 
lated  uj)on  them,  but  he  has  never  effectively  supported  or  effec¬ 
tively  opposed.  Of  a  statesman  of  that  rank  in  a  crisis  of  that 
magnitude  nothing  worse,  perhaps,  could  be  said.  Mr.  Balfour 
has  simply  trifled.  He  has  done  it  with  astonishing  intellectual 
dexterity  and  complete  seriousness  of  demeanour,  perhaps  of 
intention,  but  in  effect  he  has  trifled.  The  trifler  was  the  first 
^rinister  of  the  Empire.  The  thing  trifled  with  was  the  greatest 
issue  of  commercial  and  Imperial  policy  which  has  arisen  at  any 
time  for  decision  by  the  greatest  Imperial  Power  and  the  greatest 
commercial  nation  in  the  world. 

There  is  one  theory,  and  perhaps  the  only  one,  upon  which 
INIr.  Balfour’s  }X)licy  would  appear  at  once  simple  and  intelligible 
in  its  purpose,  and  undoubtedly  effective  to  a  great  extent  in 
method.  That  theory  is  that  the  ex-Premier’s  chief  concern  was 
not  so  much  to  fight  foi  the  Empire  against  Cobdenism  as  to  fight 
against  Mr.  Chamberlain  for  time.  All  human  motives  in  situa¬ 
tions  of  this  character  become  mixed,  and  it  can  scarcely  be 
doubted  that  Mr.  Balfour  was  actuated  to  a  certain  extent  by  this 
one.  And  it  is  always  possible  to  defend  motives  of  that  character 
upon  other  than  purely  personal  grounds.  No  policy  so  complex 
and  desperate  in  conception  could  have  been  pursued  for  a  con¬ 
siderable  period  with  a  more  unexpected  show  of  Parliamentary 
success.  By  ]\Ir.  Chambeilain’s  resignation  and  the  simultaneous 
retirement  of  the  Free  Food  Ministers,  Mr.  Balfour  escaped  from 
the  situation  which  existed  while  an  overshadowing  colleague  was 
a  member  of  his  Ministry,  and  acquired  over  his  weakened 
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Cabinet  a  personal  ascendency  as  complete  as  any  Prime  Minister 
has  ever  acquired  over  any  Government.  The  problem  was  com¬ 
plicated  when  Mr.  Austen  Chamberlain  remained  in  the  re¬ 
organised  combination  as  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer.  The 
country  was  weary  of  the  Cabinet,  and  was  inexorably  resolved 
to  get  rid  of  it.  The  English  people,  when  in  that  humour,  have 
never  been  known  to  change  their  mind.  The  more  their  obvious 
desire  is  baulked  the  more  determined  they  become  to  have  their 
way.  When  a  Ministry  which  has  utterly  lost  the  support  of 
the  nation  refuses  to  dissolve,  the  democratic  inference  is  that 
it  is  afraid  to  face  the  polls.  That  impression  u^wn  the  minds 
of  the  people  always  goes  far  to  turn  a  defeat  into  a  catastrophe. 
The  longer  the  settlement  of  accounts  is  deferred,  the  heavier 
the  reckoning  which  will  be  exacted  in  the  constituencies.  No 
successes  achieved  by  a  Government  which  has  once  become  un- 
|)opular  will  condone  its  persistence  in  continuing  to  govern  when 
it  has  ceased  to  represent  the  nation.  It  is  most  obvious  that  the 
stability  of  Cabinets  ought  not  to  be  affected  by  every  jjassing 
gust  of  national  displeasure,  and  that  there  is  no  definite  method 
of  ascertaining  from  the  results  of  by-elections  the  exact  moment 
at  which  it  becomes  high  time  for  a  Cabinet  to  quit  in  recog¬ 
nition  of  the  fact  that  it  has  ceased  to  represent  a  majority  of 
the  country. 

Dialectically  that  argument  is  invaluable ;  practically  it  is  a 
subterfuge.  Circumstantial  evidence  is  strong  when  we  find  a 
trout  in  the  milk ;  and  there  was  no  doubt  in  every  Unionist  mind 
during  two  whole  years  that  Mr.  Balfour  was  prolonging  his 
tenure  of  office  in  defiance  of  the  unmistakable  and  exasperated 
will  of  the  nation.  Mr.  Chamberlain’s  first  and  greatest  fiscal 
campaign  in  the  six  weeks  following  his  resignation  was  a  tour 
de  force,  which  might  have  been  immediately  fatal  to  free  imports 
had  he  been  at  the  head  of  a  party.  But  his  efforts  ran  as  mag¬ 
nificently  to  w’aste  as  Niagara  unharnessed  ;  or  rather  ho  generated 
electric  power  which  he  had  no  means  of  transmitting  to  th(‘ 
machine.  His  supreme  opportunity  occurred — his  supixjrters  saw 
it  from  the  beginning,  and  no  one  any  longer  denies  it — at  the 
time  of  the  by-elections  at  Dulwich  and  Lewisham.  Compare 
the  polls  in  these  two  constituencies  in  December,  1903,  with  the 
results  in  January,  1906.  The  figures  are  as  follows  :  — 
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The  two  results  must  be  taken  together,  and  they  leave  no 
doubt  that  the  Unionist  Party  lost  its  chance  of  minimising 
defeat  when  it  failed  to  face  the  country  at  the  moment  when 
Mr.  Chamberlain’s  campaign  was  at  its  height.  Liberalism 
would  have  been  carried  into  power.  But  the  Unionist 
Opposition  would  have  been  returned  in  far  greater  strength,  and 
the  issues  of  Imperial  union  and  tariif  reform  would  have  con¬ 
tinued  to  dominate  the  field  of  domestic  politics  until  the  con¬ 
troversy  had  been  fought  out  to  some  final  conclusion.  Mr. 
Chamberlain  wished  for  a  dissolution,  but  he  did  not  insist. 
That  was  perhaps  the  one  great  strategical  mistake  of  his  career. 

His  words  had  often  been  incautious.  But  this  was  the  first  ' 
occasion  upon  which  he  had  allowed  his  instinctive  genius  for 
political  action  to  be  brought  to  nought.  His  cause  was  attached 
to  a  Government  which  gave  him  no  fighting  support,  and  which 
the  country  was  more  and  more  bent  upon  voting  down.  The 
Conservative  organisation  throughout  the  country  was  used  not 
so  much  to  resist  Kadicalism  and  [)romote  tariff  reform  as  to 
neutralise  Mr.  Chamberlain’s  efforts  within  the  party.  He  was 
left  to  wage  his  struggle  single-handed.  He  was  more  completely 
isolated  than  he  could  have  been  in  any  other  circumstances  con¬ 
ceivable.  Alone  it  must  be  fairly  conceded  that  he  worked 
wonders ;  but  standing  alone  amidst  the  elemental  violence  of  the 
conflict  he  had  challenged,  he  coidd  not  work  wonders  enough. 

Mr.  Balfour  in  the  meantime  had  become  master  of  the  Par¬ 
liamentary  situation  to  an  extent  wdiich  blinded  him  to  the  f 
existence  of  the  formidable  forces  acting  upon  national  opinion  I 
outside  the  walls  of  Westminster.  The  country  was  bent  upon  I 
the  one  thing  which  he  was  determined  at  any  cost  to  deny—  E 
dissolution.  Mr.  Balfour’s  tactics  had  all  the  finesse  and  delu-  f 
siveness  of  Mr.  Balfour’s  arguments.  Against  the  Liberal  Oppo-  \ 
sition,  on  the  one  hand,  against  Mr.  Chamberlain,  on  the  other,  r 
he  fought  for  time  with  unparalleled  adroitness  and  tenacity  for 
all  technical  purposes,  and  with  equally  unparalleled  futility  for 
all  moral  purposes.  It  would  be  tedious  and  repellent  to  recapitu¬ 
late  the  manoeuvres  which  no  Unionist  with  a  mind  of  his  own 
can  remember  without  wincing.  In  spite  of  the  inglorious 
record  of  ducking,  shuffling,  and  scuttle,  of  quibbling  and  sophis¬ 
try  in  tactics  and  debate,  Mr.  Balfour  not  only  prolonged  his 
Government  for  a  year  in  spite  of  all  men.  He  proceeded  to 
prolong  it  for  two  years.  The  benches  behind  him  were  in  a  state 
of  moral  anarchy  so  far  as  they  were  not  spnk  in  a  moral 
quagmire.  Mr.  Balfour  saved  his  Cabinet  and  maintained  a 
mechanical  majority  in  Parliament  by  destroying  the  fighting 
spirit  of  his  party  throughout  the  country  and  ruining  the  elec- 
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toral  prospects  of  followers  whom  he  continued  to  hypnotise.  His 
immediate  adherents  were  convinced  to  recall  a  memorable  remark 
of  one  of  them  that  “  Joe  was  done  !  ”  That  settled  it.  What 
more  remarkable  proof  could  be  desired  of  the  futility  of  extrava¬ 
gant  fanatics  who  talked  of  the  supremacy  of  moral  forces  in 
jiolitics,  who  insisted  upon  the  expediency  of  principle  and  upon 
the  value  of  conviction  as  an  electoral  asset?  By  miraculous  art 
an  undiminished  majority  was  kept  up  in  the  lobbies.  The  fact 
that  the  undiminished  majority  consisted  to  a  larger  and  larger 
extent  of  members  who  would  assuredly  lose  their  seats  seemed  of 
less  importance. 

Of  the  two  theories  embraced  in  the  ex-Premier’s  philosophic 
defence  of  hanging  on,  the  first  maintained  that  no  Government 
ought  to  resign  while  it  could  deter  all  members  likely  to  lose 
their  seats  from  going  to  the  polls.  The  second  pleaded  the  more 
solid  ground  of  national  interests.  Mr.  Balfour  might  have  dis¬ 
solved  at  last  after  the  conclusion  of  the  Anglo- Japanese  Alliance, 
leaving  foreign  politics  as  much  out  of  the  issue  as  they  have  since 
remained,  and  declaring  that  he  had  resolved  to  face  the  country 
at  the  earliest  moment  allowed  by  patriotic  considerations.  Mr. 
Chamberlain  was  in  favour  of  some  such  course.  Mr.  Balfour 
refused  to  embrace  it.  Eendered  imprudent  by  impunity  he  had 
prolonged  the  technical  game  too  long  even  for  Parliamentary 
purposes.  The  failure  of  the  Redistribution  Bill  had  damaged 
his  personal  prestige.  By  one  crowning  stroke  of  tactics  he  hoped 
perhaps  to  recover  and  confirm  his  former  advantage.  At  this 
|)oint  we  reach  the  most  instructive  object-lesson  to  be  met  with 
in  the  protracted  history  of  the  ex-Premier’s  political  methods. 
Mr.  Balfour  determined,  if  possible,  to  retreat  from  office  in 
advance  of  the  elections,  and  to  place  Sir  Henry  Campbell- 
Bannerman  in  power.  Mr.  Chamberlain’s  Oxford  speech  upon 
the  disadvantages  of  the  metaphysical  policy  offered  a  convenient 
occasion.  The  semi-official  journals  announced  the  intention  of 
Ministers  to  resign.  What  followed  will  always  be  worth  study 
by  practical  politicians  who  desire  to  understand  the  psychology 
of  public  opinion  and  to  estimate  the  working  value  of  the 
emotional  forces  which  give  victory  to  the  party  most  successful 
in  arousing  them,  and  reduce  all  tactical  and  dialectical  expedients 
to  the  insignificance  of  straws  upon  a  tide. 

Mr.  Balfour  is  not,  in  any  common  sense  of  the  term,  an  egoist, 
but  men  of  metaphysical  habit  have  this  in  common  with 
dreamers  and  mathematicians,  that  they  are  self-centred  and  do 
not  grasp  the  real  importance  of  what  is  going  on  around  them. 
They  fail  to  observe.  They  are  not  sufficiently  interested  in 
other  people  to  understand  with  what  human  forces  they  are 
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dealing.  They  look  hut  do  not  see.  They  hear  hut  they  do 
not  listen.  They  rely  upon  their  grasp  of  essentials  and  ignore 
detail.  They  emancipate  themselves  only  with  extreme  diffi¬ 
culty  from  any  preconceived  formula.  In  politics  this  method 
is  always  dangerous  :  it  is  a])t  to  he  fatal  in  the  case  of  a  states¬ 
man  whose  temperament,  both  in  its  w'eakness  and  its  strength 
is  accurately  anti-democratic,  whose  owm  personality  is  so  little 
representative.  Modern  journalism  may  he  what  you  please : 
it  will  not  he  heedlessly  extolled  or  entirely  disparaged  hy  those 
who  know  most  of  what  goes  on  behind  the  facades  of  Fleet 
Street ;  hut  an  impatience  and  a  disregard  of  newspapers  are  not 
a  help  to  any  modern  statesman.  Nothing  can  be  clearer  than 
that  the  ex-Premier  overrated  the  value  of  the  dialectical  and 
tactical  devices  in  which  he  excels,  and  underestimated  every 
genuine  force,  personal  and  national,  with  which  he  had  to  deal. 
'J'he  Nonconformist  revolt,  the  Chinese  slavery  agitation,  Mr. 
Chamberlain,  the  intelligence  and  energy  of  “  young  Imperial¬ 
ism,”  the  indomitable  obstinacy  and  shrewd  “  pawkiness  ”  of 
Sir  Henry  Campbell-Bannerman’s  character — Mr.  Balfour  ended 
hy  underestimating  them  all.  He  resigned  in  the  conviction 
that  Sir  Henry  would  form  a  feeble  Government  and  would  go 
to  the  country  with  a  ridiculous  and  disastrous  programme. 
Nothing  had  been  overlooked  but  the  ix)ssibility  that  the  Liberal 
leader  might  grasp  his  nettle.  Mr.  Balfour’s  final  manceuvre 
as  a  piece  of  sheer  tactical  cleverness  seemed  a  masterpiece  to 
most  people  who  live  in  the  inner  atmosphere  of  London  and 
exaggerate  the  importance  of  parliamentary  politics  by  com¬ 
parison  with  national  politics.  Even  Unionists  who  had  de¬ 
nounced  the  futile  unreality  of  all  Mr.  Balfour’s  previous  moves 
felt  bound  to  confess  the  brilliancy  of  this  one.  It  seemed 
to  be  justified  by  the  obvious  misgiving  of  the  vast  majority  of 
Liberals  and  the  protests  of  nearly  all  the  more  important 
Liberal  and  Free  Food  newspapers.  Sir  Henry  Campbell- 
Bannerman  took  office.  He  acted  with  almost  unerring  judg¬ 
ment  in  his  choice  of  colleagues.  He  formed  an  unexpectedly 
strong  and  popular  administration.  He  praised  the  ideal  of 
Home  Rule  and  suspended  the  policy.  He  made  a  speech  of 
uncompromising  imprudence  at  the  Albert  Hall.  He  flounced 
through  all  the  elaborate  fragility  of  Mr.  Balfour’s  finessing  and 
manoeuvres  like  a  bull  through  a  china  shop.  He  faced  all  his 
risks,  and,  like  others  who  fly  in  the  teeth  of  probabilities,  he 
achieved  the  most  complete  and  astonishing  personal  triumph 
recorded  in  the  history  of  political  parties  in  this  country.  The 
policy  of  playing  for  safety,  and  its  author,  and  the  party  which  he 
had  hypnotised  for  throe  sessions,  were  whirled  into  a  gulf  of  ruin. 
The  only  conspicuous  personality  in  the  Unionist  ranks  who  re- 
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inained  erect  was  the  statesman  of  daring  opinions  and  unconquer¬ 
able  heart,  who  had  been  gradually  deserted  by  all  timid  and 
trimming  iwliticians,  who  had  refused  to  act  as  a  wrecker  of  his 
party,  but  had  never  for  a  moment  flinched  before  any  other 
danger.  The  epitaph  of  Mr.  Balfour’s  methods  was  written 
in  the  cynical  witticism  of  Beaumarchais  ;  “  Que  les  gens 
de  r esprit  sont  betes."  The  ex-Premier,  in  his  dealings 
with  the  economic  question  throughout  the  sessions  of  1904  and 
1905,  might  be  compared  with  one  whose  skill  in  building  high 
houses  of  cards  fascinates  a  drawing-room  company  into  forget¬ 
fulness  of  the  tempest  which  sounds  without  and  presently 

wrenches  away  the  window. 

*  *  *  *  * 

The  foregoing  pages  were  finished  upon  St.  Valentine’s  Day, 
when  the  prospects  of  restoring  the  moral  unity  of  the  Opposi¬ 
tion  and  even  of  preserving  its  mechanical  cohesion  seemed 
more  hopeless,  on  the  whole,  than  at  any  time  since  the  first 
Birmingham  speech.  The  ex-Premier’s  address  at  the  Mer¬ 
chant  Taylors’  Hall  seemed  to  mean  the  paralysis  of  all  clear 
thinking  and  action  on  tariff  reform  in  the  official  section  of  the 
Unionist  ranks.  At  the  moment  of  resuming,  the  correspond¬ 
ence  in  which  Mr.  Balfour  withdraws  every  objection  to  the  princi¬ 
ples  and  methods  of  Mr.  Chamberlain’s  policy  has  been  published  ; 
the  meeting  at  Lansdowne  House  has  been  held ;  and  the  re¬ 
organisation  of  the  Unionist  machine  ujxjn  a  more  iwpular 
basis  has  been  decided.  In  twenty-four  hours  these  events 
have  transformed  the  political  situation,  and  will  profoundly 
modify  all  speculation  upon  the  future.  It  will  be  more  honest 
and  more  useful  to  leave  the  pages  already  written  to  stand 
unchanged  as  a  footnote  to  the  psychology  of  ix)litics.  But  Mr. 
Balfour  has  taken  a  memorable  decision.  The  Unionist  Party 
has  crossed  the  bridges  over-night,  and  all  the  factors  in  its 
internal  situation  are  altered. 

When  the  General  Election  was  over  there  was  a  demand 
from  the  less  cautious  of  Mr.  Chamberlain’s  followers — not 
from  their  hero — for  Mr.  Balfour’s  retirement  from  the  leader¬ 
ship.  The  demand  was  perhaps  inevitable.  There  was  a 
strong  argumentative  case  for  it.  The  objection  to  it  was  that 
it  never  had  the  slightest  possibility  of  success.  Lord  Bandolph 
Churchill  was  extinguished  'oy  resigning.  Mr.  Chamberlain 
resigned  in  1903,  and  nothing  but  the  sheer  combative 
and  strategical  genius  of  the  man — the  power  to  wait  which  he 
combines  with  the  power  to  act — has  prevented  the  consequences 
from  becoming  equally  fatal  to  his  public  influence  and  his  cause. 
He  is  like  Frederick  the  Great  in  the  rashness  with  which  In* 
exposes  himself  upon  rare  and  exceptional  occasions  to  a  ruinous 
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repulse,  and  in  the  energy  and  decision  with  which  he  rises 
from  defeat.  Those  who  are  tempted  to  count  Mr.  Chamber¬ 
lain  because  of  his  seventy  years  among  the  extinct  volcanoes 
are  philosophers  of  Pompeii.  But  it  remains  true  that  the 
ex-Premier’s  determination  to  prolong  his  Cabinet  for  two  years 
after  his  great  colleague’s  resignation  would  have  made  that 
resignation  ruinous  to  any  other  man.  If  Lord  Rosebery  had 
not  laid  down  the  Liberal  leadership  voluntarily  Sir  Henrj- 
Campbell-Bannerman  could  never  have  become  Prime  Minister. 
Mr.  Balfour  is  of  very  different  fibre.  He  is  persistent  to  the 
last  degree ;  he  is  not  accustomed  to  take  the  second  step  before 
he  has  taken  the  first ;  and  he  had  no  intention  of  retiring.  He 
was  perfectly  well  aware  that  nothing  would  induce  Mr.  Cham¬ 
berlain  to  accept  the  leadership  of  the  Conservative  Party.  That 
statesman  is  not  a  Conservative,  and  though,  as  the  cheaper  sort 
of  Radicals  continue  to  remind  him,  he  has  not  wholly  refused  to 
associate  with  dukes  since  the  Unionist  coalition  was  founded, 
his  contempt  for  caste  has  always  been  felt  and  never  forgiven 
by  the  influences  which  control  the  House  of  Lords  and  permeate 
so  large  a  part  of  the  House  of  Commons.  It  wms  from  every 
point  of  view  impossible  that  Mr.  Chamberlain  could  become 
the  Unionist  leader.  Mr.  Walter  Long  for  various  reasons  was 
incapable  of  acting  in  such  a  crisis  as  Mr.  Winston  Churchill, 
had  he  remained  a  Unionist,  might  have  done. 

It  was  obvious  that  Mr.  Balfour’s  leadership  must  continue, 
but  certain  that  it  could  not  continue  upon  the  old  terms.  That 
a  door  must  be  either  open  or  shut  is  one  of  those  crude  proposi¬ 
tions  against  which  the  ex-Premier’s  subtle  instinct  revolts.  In 
tlie  same  wmy  he  has  dealt  exhaustively  with  every  proposition 
in  connection  with  the  fiscal  controversy  except  this  one— that 
imports  for  all  normal  purposes  must  be  free  or  not  free.  Mr. 
Balfour  had  always  argued  as  a  Free  Trader  whose  aims  might 
be  secured  without  a  tariff.  But  he  could  not  pledge  himself 
against  a  general  tariff  beforehand  without  destroying  his  power 
to  negotiate.  He  could  not  declare  a  firm  determination  to 
secure  a  substantial  abatement  of  hostile  duties  and  at  the  same 
time  exclude  a  general  tariff,  the  only  means  of  bringing  severe 
pressure  to  bear  upon  the  Protectionist  countries.  Logically 
and  practically  this  was  a  strict  dilemma,  recognised  through 
reasoning  or  instinct  by  every  adult  citizen  in  the  United  King¬ 
dom  except  the  ex-Premier  himself.  Mr.  Balfour  had  to  go 
back  or  forward. 

Ijiberal  newspapers  urgently  recommended  him  to  go  back. 
That  course  was  impossible.  Mr.  Balfour  could  not  have  become 
a  free-importer  without  confessing  himself  to  be  a  statesman 
inca[xible  of  distinct  thought  and  guidance  upon  any  question 
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connected  with  the  commerce  of  the  country.  That  course 
would  have  broken  up  the  Unionist  Party  for  a  moment  only, 
but  would  have  irretrievably  shattered  the  ex-Premier’s  reputa¬ 
tion.  Upon  the  old  terms,  as  has  been  shown,  Mr.  Balfour’s 
leadership  could  no  longer  be  effective.  The  tariff  reformers 
had  come  to  the  point  where  they  were  bound  to  combine,  and 
were  free  to  do  it.  Mr.  Chamberlain  and  his  followers  have 
as  little  intention  of  suspending  their  campaign  because  a 
Government  hostile  to  their  views  has  been  returned  to  ofi&ce 
as  had  Mr.  Cobden  and  the  Anti-Corn-Law  League  after  the 
General  Election  of  1841.  Whatever  else  may  be  doubtful 
about  the  political  situation  one  thing  is  assuredly  to  be  reckoned 
with— the  tariff  campaign  is  beginning,  not  ending.  The  only 
practical  step  which  could  have  been  taken  if  Mr.  Balfour  in¬ 
tended,  as  he  does  intend,  to  remain  the  real  leader  of  the 
Unionist  Party  and  to  return  to  office  sooner  or  later  as  Prime 
Minister  w’as  to  take  the  decisive  step  forward.  The  ex- 
Premier,  in  the  correspondence  exchanged  with  Mr.  Chamber- 
lain  upon  St.  Valentine’s  Day,  has  taken  that  step;  and  there  is 
henceforth  no  doubt  about  his  views.  There  never  had  been  any 
about  his  theories,  despite  the  mystification  as  to  his  actual  in¬ 
tentions  existing  up  to  the  day  after  the  speech  at  Merchant 
Taylors’  Hall.  Mr.  Balfour  has  denounced  dumping,  and  in 
repudiating  the  doctrine  of  cheapness  at  any  price  he  repudiated 
the  root-principle  of  free  imports  from  the  beginning.  He  has 
also  maintained  again  and  again,  perhaps  more  emphatically 
than  Mr.  Chamberlain  himself,  that  wuthin  the  limits  of  one  free- 
importing  industrial  nation  in  the  midst  of  a  Protectionist 
world  the  efficient  organisation  of  massed  industry  becomes  im¬ 
possible.  But  “  negotiation  ”  alone  could  not  make  it  possible. 
If  Mr.  Balfour  succeeded  in  reducing  the  average  ad  valorem 
incidence  of  the  German  tariff  from  30  per  cent,  to  20  per  cent, 
-an  extremely  improbable  supposition — the  disparity  of  com¬ 
petitive  conditions  w’ould  remain ;  and  German  competition  by 
comparison  wuth  our  own  would  continue  to  be  practically  a 
State-subsidised  competition.  What  is  called  a  surrender  to  Mr. 
Chamberlain’s  opinions  was  an  absolutely  logical  development 
of  Mr.  Balfour’s  own  theories.  What  had  been  utterly  perplexing 
in  the  two  previous  years  wms  that  his  writings  and  speeches  were 
full  of  arguments  which  suggest  a  general  tariff  or  nothing, 
while  their  author  continued  to  describe  the  advocates  of  a 
countervailing  tariff  as  Protectionists,  and  to  declare  that  he 
contemplated  nothing  inconsistent  with  Free  Trade. 

The  fiscal  fog  has  disappeared,  and  the  lines  of  party  conflict 
are  henceforth  defined.  The  Unionist  Party  is  united  upon  the 
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basis  of  Mr.  Balfour’s  leadership  and  of  Mr.  Chamberlain’s 
policy.  The  ex-Premier  accepts  as  the  first  articles  of  the 
Unionist  creed  :  (1)  Imperial  union  upon  a  preferential  basis,  and 
(2)  competitive  equality.  He  will  be  ready,  if  necessary,  to 
adopt  at  the  proper  time  Mr.  Chamberlain’s  methods  :  (1)  a 
small  duty  upon  foreign  corn ;  (2)  a  moderate  general  tariff  upon 
foreign  manufactured  goods.  The  ex-Premier  leaves  himself  and  ' 
all  his  followers  free  to  advocate  any  other  methods  which  may  j 
conduce  to  the  same  ends,  but  a  general  tariff  will  prove  the  | 
only  practical  alternative  to  free  imports,  and  with  Mr.  Bal- 
four’s  qualifications  tariff  reformers  are  tolerably  content. 

It  is  forgotten  that  Mr.  Balfour’s  career  has  been  one  of  ’ 
surprises.  The  amazing  valentine  is  the  latest.  Liberals  who 
are  tempted  just  now'  to  underestimate  all  their  opponents  must 
judge  for  themselves  whether  the  latest  surprise  is  likely  to  be  [ 
the  last.  No  one  suspected  the  reserve-pow'er  of  this  incalculable  I 
temperament  before  Lord  Salisbury  made  his  nephew  Chief  | 
Secretary.  The  results  were  the  first  surprise.  Next,  Mr.  | 
Balfour  became  leader  of  the  House  of  Commons.  Under  his 
mask  of  negligence,  slackness,  and  diffidence  there  was  some 
quality  which  enabled  him  to  become  more  completely  the  auto¬ 
crat  of  parliamentary  business  than  any  of  his  predecessors  had 
ever  been.  The  Westminster  Gazette  prophesied  very  reason¬ 
ably  at  the  opening  of  the  fiscal  campaign  that  Mr.  Chamberlain 
would  not  be  in  the  field  three  w'eeks  before  IMr.  Balfour  was 


swept  out  of  it.  After  nearly  three  years  he  has  not  been  swept 
out  of  it.  He  prolonged  the  late  Parliament  for  two  years  by 
superhuman  ingenuity  and  persistence.  He  was  mistaken  from 
the  point  of  view  of  party  interests.  But  if  it  had  been  his 
purpose  to  ensure  that  he  should  not  be  swept  out  of  the  field 
in  any  circumstances  he  was  probably  right.  The  technical 
ability  of  the  performance  was  in  any  case  another  revelation. 
The  valentine  to  Mr.  Chamberlain  two  days  after  the  speech  in 
Merchant  Taylors’  Hall  w'as  the  climax  of  surprises.  IMr.  Balfour 
returns  to  the  House  of  Commons  to  lead  the  smallest  Conserva¬ 
tive  or  Unionist  Opposition  which  has  existed  for  more  than  a 
century  and  a  quarter.  It  is  considerably  smaller  than  the  Con¬ 
servative  Opposition  w’hich  survived  the  rout  of  1832.  The 
presumption  is  as  much  against  him  as  it  was  when  he  went  to 
Ireland.  If  he  reads  “  Sybil,”  studies  the  Labour  Party,  and 
reads  ‘‘  Sybil”  again,  he  may  survive.  If  he  survives,  it  will 
be  as  the  executor  of  Mr.  Chamberlain’s  policy ;  and  though  he 
may  be  as  slow'  and  reluctant  in  his  processes  as  Peel  himself, 
he  w’ill  probably  live  to  undo  the  w'ork  of  1846  and  make  the 
Empire  one. 
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The  election  has  run  its  course,  and  has  demonstrated  the  value 
of  common-sense  in  politics.  Had  Sir  Henry  Campbell-Banner¬ 
man  hesitated  to  take  office,  or  had  he  gone  to  the  House  of 
Lords,  his  majority  would  have  been  trivial,  the  Labour  members 
would  have  been  greatly  multiplied,  or  many  Liberal  seats  at  all 
events  would  have  been  lost,  for  advanced  Liberals  would  have 
abstained  or  transferred  their  votes  to  Labour  men,  under  the 
belief  that  futile  ‘  ‘  tactics  ’  ’  rather  than  strong  convictions  directed 
both  the  leading  parties.  The  Ministry  has  been  returned  to 
power  to  act  vigorously,  and  its  majority  will  probably  prove  co¬ 
hesive.  This  depends  on  its  vigour ;  for  a  time  the  momentum 
of  the  election  will  carry  it  on,  and  Labour  will  act  with  it.^  The 
question  of  the  moment  is  the  direction  of  Conservative  policy. 

Dean  Swift,  in  a  sermon  on  “  Brotherly  Love,”  in  which  he 
belabours  dissenters  with  a  particular  zest,  remarks  of  the  early 
Christians  that  one  great  cause  of  their  mutual  attachment  was 
the  persecution  they  endured  in  common  from  their  enemies.  He 
then  goes  on  to  advance  the  following  general  proposition  :  — 
“  There  is  nothing  so  apt  to  unite  the  minds  and  hearts  of  men 
or  to  beget  love  and  tenderness  as  a  general  distress.”  The  Dean 
had  not  much  to  learn  in  political  matters,  but  he  might  have 
qualified  this  statement.  The  early  effect  of  a  great  disaster  in 
politics  is  generally  to  divide  the  vanquished,  and  often  prolonged 
misfortune  hardly  unites  them.  It  was  certainly  so  with  the 
Conservatives  in  1880,  and  with  the  Liberals  in  1895.  That  it 
was  not  so  in  1886  ^  and  the  years  immediately  following  may  be 
easily  explained  by  the  fact  that  Mr.  Gladstone  and  his  policy 
so  entirely  dominated  the  situation,  and  all  the  discordant 
elements  had  been  so  thoroughly  refined  away  for  the  moment 
that  the  party  set  itself  to  work  with  a  common  purpose  towards 
a  common  aim.  But  even  that  unity,  seemingly  so  complete, 
fell  to  pieces  when  the  great  leader  disappeared,  and  renewed 

(1)  Mr.  Fred  Hall,  Liberal  and  Labour  M.P.,  speaking  at  Normanton  on 
February  8th,  said: — “Whatever  has  been  written  or  communicated  to  the 
Press,  they  were  bound  to  act  with  the  Liberals.  If  there  were  any  Labour 
members  who  would  kick,  they  were  seven,  and,  no  matter  how  they  counted, 
they  could  not  make  more  than  seven  of  them  whom  they  need  fear  in  any  sense. 
They  could  depend  upon  it  that  every  one  of  the  miners’  representatives  would 
act  as  loyal  supporters  of  the  Liberal  party.” 

(2)  “All  the  politics  of  the  moment  are  summarised  in  the  word  ‘Ireland.’  ” — 
Lord  Salisbury  on  March  5th,  1887. 
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defeat  has  eliminated  Home  Eule  as  a  prime  factor  in  the  T  .j-g’ 
creed. 

Liberals  might  well  be  contented  to  sit  by  and  watch  , 
inevitable  development  of  this  family  quarrel,  but  inasmuch  as 
we  are  governed  by  party,  party  affairs  are  to  a  certain  extent 
the  property  of  the  whole  nation.  The  result  of  the  elections  and 
the  Unionist  dispute  alike  are  destined  to  have  such  important 
effects  upon  our  future  that  something  more  than  partisanship 
comes  into  play.  The  changes  in  the  Unionist  drama  have  been 
so  rapid  within  four  weeks  that  they  resemble  the  bewildering 
situations  of  a  Palais  Eoyal  farce  rather  than  the  sober  evolution 
of  the  events  of  ordinary  political  life.  But  to  the  descrying 
mind  there  is  little  doubt  that  the  strings  were  pulled  from  one 
centre.  The  same  chord  vibrated  in  the  Standard,  Morning  Post, 
and  Globe,  but  it  w^as  struck  in  the  Daily  Post  of  Birmingham. 
We  w'ere  bidden  to  observe  the  chivalrous  self-effacement  of  Mr. 
Chamberlain,  while  the  world  was  instructed  as  to  Mr.  Balfour’s 
grievous  failings  as  a  leader.  He  alone  was  the  organiser  of 
defeat,  while  Mr.  Chamberlain’s  programme  alone  could  have 
united  the  party  on  a  common  basis  of  enthusiasm  and  conviction. 
Thousands  of  letters,  we  were  told,  poured  into  the  editors’  offices 
from  which  the  world  day  by  day  was  allowed  to  enjoy  a  selection 
all  pointing  in  this  direction.  It  really  looked  as  if  the  enthi- 
siast  was  right  who  cited  in  one  journal  the  pantomime  audience 
and  its  applause  for  two  burning  lines  as  representative  of  Union¬ 
ist  feeling.  But  is  it  true  that  the  party  is  singing  almost  in 
unison. 


We  want  a  song  with  some  go  in  it, 

With  Fiscal  Reform  and  our  Joe  in  it? 

Does  this  couplet  crystallise  the  settled  conviction  of  Unionists? 
The  answer  to  this  may  well  be  the  answer  to  many  perplexities. 

Ingenious  arguments  have  been  advanced  to  demonstrate  that 
Fiscal  Reform  has  not  been  a  factor  in  bringing  about  the  disaster. 
The  Standard  has  shown  great  enterprise  and  collected  the  views 
of  many  Unionist  candidates  upon  their  defeats.  They  indicate 
a  marvellous  unanimity  of  reluctance  to  face  what  the  outside 
world  believes  to  be  the  facts  of  the  case.  Physicians  will  vouch 
for  a  similar  reluctance  on  the  part  of  their  patients  to  lay  the 
blame  for  their  woes  where  it  should  be  placed,  on  their  own  self- 
indulgence.  According  to  these  gentlemen,  where  the  cause  is 
not  to  be  sought  in  the  misrepresentations  of  unscrupulous  oppo¬ 
nents,  it  is  to  be  found  in  the  blunders  of  Mr.  Balfour’s  Govern¬ 
ment.  Out  of  five  principal  causes  which  may  have  contributed 
to  defeat,  the  “  Dear  Food  Scare  ”  occupies  only  the  fourth  place 
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in  i'  .  jortance,  though  occasionally,  it  is  true,  they  are  convinced 
Radical  had  a  “  strong  point  ”  in  “  Fears  of  Protection,” 

'’’istrust  of  Fiscal  Reform,”  “Free-Trade  Prejudices,”  &c., 
■‘V.  No  place  is  assigned  in  this  list  to  any  other  effect  of  Protec¬ 
tion  than  dear  food,  but  anyone  who  has  taken  any  trouble  to 
inform  himself  on  the  matter  is  well  aware  that  the  effect  of  Pro¬ 
tection  on  their  own  trade  and  not  only  dear  food  was  the 
most  potent  force  in  influencing  a  large  proportion  of  our  manu¬ 
facturing  districts  to  vote  Liberal.  As  there  are  only  129  con¬ 
stituencies  in  the  particular  list  of  the  Standard  referred  to,  it 
would  not  in  any  case  be  convincing,  but  w^hen  such  further 
indications  are  supplied  as  “  Unionist  apathy,”  “  Unionist  in¬ 
decision,”  “  Local  landlord  influence,”  “  Liberal-Labour  coali¬ 
tion,”  “Miners’  vote,”  “Glasgow’s  example,”  “Manchester’s 
example,”  we  find  the  defeated  candidate  unconsciously  supplying 
a  larther  answer  which  really  does  clear  the  air.  Why  was  there 
a  coalition  of  all  these  various  and  divergent  causes  to  WTeck  the 
Unionist  cause?  Why  did  Liberal  and  Labour  coalesce?  And 
why  did  Glasgow^’s  example  and  Manchester’s  example,  rather 
than  Birmingham’s,  sway  votes.  We  should  have  thought  any 
really  impartial  investigator  could  have  come  to  but  one  conclu¬ 
sion,  that  there  was  something  besides  Ministerial  blunders, 
'ither  expressed  or  latent,  in  the  Unionist  creed  which  set 
so  many  interests  and  localities  against  it  and  induced  “  Unionist 
apathy”  and  “Unionist  indecision.”  All  those  who  took  a  part 
in  electioneering  in  various  parts  of  the  country  are  awmre  of  one 
solid  fact,  that  a  discussion  of  the  Free  Trade  question  w'as  always 
welcome  though  often  indicated  beforehand  as  superfluous,  and 
that  very  few'  Unionist  candidates  talked  Chamberlainism  pure 
and  undefiled.  Mr.  Balfour,  who  was,  according  to  the  Cham¬ 
berlain  Press,  to  be  scouted  for  his  indecision,  w’as  often  a  very 
godsend  to  the  trembling  candidate  who  was  bidden  to  stand  and 
deliver  on  the  fiscal  question,  and  undoubtedly  some  seats  were 
saved  (of  the  few  that  were)  by  a  declaration  of  the  effect  that 
“I  am  in  favour  of  Mr.  Balfour’s  policy  and  the  big  loaf.”  One 
division  in  the  Eastern  Counties  was  thus  retained,  while  the 
neighbouring  one  was  lost  where  a  warm  letter  from  Mr.  Cham¬ 
berlain  was  circulated  to  the  electors  recommending  the  candidate 
on  the  ground  that  “  the  w'orking  classes  have  suffered  long 
enough  under  our  present  system  of  Free  Imports,”  and  that 
under  his  scheme  “  there  will  be  employment  for  all  who  want 
to  work  ”  ! 

These  two  constituencies  are  typical  of  scores.  In  Herts,  Mr. 
Abel  Smith  retained  his  seat  as  a  strong  Free  Trader,  while 
Mid-Herts,  lost  by  a  Chamberlainite,  was  regained  by  a  Tory 
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Free  Trader,  In  Devon  three  seats  were  retained  by  Unionists 
out  of  eight,  almost  a  record,  and  the  victors  were  none  of  them 
followers  of  Mr.  Chamberlain.  Would  they  have  kept  their  seats 
if  they  had  been?  Nobody  believes  they  would.  To  satisfy  the 
conditions  advanced  by  Tariff  Reformers  we  should  have  to  prove 
that  the  only  candidates  who  did  really  well  were  those  who  had 
ardently  embraced  the  fiscal  propaganda,  either  from  conviction 
or  as  a  means  of  salvation.  Exactly  the  contrary  is  the  case.  It 
is  true  that  the  exact  fiscal  attitude  of  many  Unionist  candidates 
may  be  difficult  to  fix.  Their  attitude  throughout  irresistibly 
reminds  one  of  a  story  once  current  at  Oxford  regarding  a  well- 
knowm  don,  the  breadth  of  w’hose  theological  views  has  not 
contracted  since  he  became  a  dean.  Interrogating  an  Asiatic 
prince,  whose  studies  he  wms  directing,  as  to  the  religion  of  his 
class,  he  received  the  reply,  “  We  are  like  you,  we  are  Broad 
Church.  We  have  a  creed  but  we  do  not  believe  it.”  This 
appeared  to  be  in  a  majority  of  cases  the  economic  position  of  the 
Unionists.  Their  real  views  were  not  to  be  ascertained.  Per¬ 
haps  they  had  none.  Some  preferred  “  an  open  mind,”  which  was 
odd  after  the  two  years’  mission  of  the  Tariff  Reform  League. 
But ,  if  it  be  true ,  as  we  are  informed ,  that  the  ‘  ‘  rank  and  file 
of  the  party  ”  are  Chamberlainite,  how  strange  they  should  not 
have  impressed  their  ardent  view's  on  their  candidates !  If  we 
may  draw  any  inference  at  all  from  what  we  know',  w'e  may 
assume  with  more  probability  that  they  stood  to  lose  more  cer¬ 
tainly  as  full-blown  followers  of  Mr.  Chamberlain  than  as  fiscal 
doubters  or  downright  Free  Traders.  Indeed,  all  the  facts  prove, 
as  I  ventured  to  indicate  in  an  earlier  article,  that  the  best  chance 
for  the  Tariff  Reformers  was  during  the  early  months  of  the 
controversy,  not  after  the  question  had  been  fully  discussed. 
Ascertained  facts  all  point  one  w'ay.  Mr.  Chamberlain’s  keenest 
supporters  have  suffered  most.  This,  of  course,  does  not  square 
with  the  attempt  to  capture  the  party  organisation  now  on  foot, 
but  it  is  a  fact.  One  enthusiast  has  even  gone  so  far  as  to 
exclaim  that  ‘‘  Tariff  Reform,  fearlessly  expounded,  has  held 
Unionist  seats  with  increased  majorities.”  Consider  the  fate  of 
the  folio w'ing  gentlemen ,  who  all  ‘  ‘  fearlessly  expounded  ’  ’  Cham- 
berlainism,  and  nearly  all  had  taken  an  active  part  either  on 
Tariff  Committees  or  the  Commission  itself  : — Sir  T.  Wrightson, 
Sir  Conan  Doyle,  Sir  V.  Caillard,  Sir  C.  Cayzer,  Sir  Ernest 
Flower,  Sir  A.  Henderson,  Sir  A.  Hickman,  Sir  F.  Milner,  Sir 
T.  Angier,  Messrs.  Chaplin,  Duke,  Boscawen,  Balfour  Browne, 
E.  Goulding,  Vicary  Gibbs,  A.  W.  Maconochie,  Charles  Hoare, 
Foster  Fraser,  Leverton  Harris,  Bonar  Law',  Claude  Lowther, 
C.  A.  Moreing,  W.  Renwick.  Parker  Smith,  Ac  worth,  Amery, 
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and  Medhurst.'  Mr.  Chamberlain,  in  a  burst  of  fervid  enthu¬ 
siasm,  once  told  the  British  working-man  that  he  only  wished  he 
j  had  been  able  to  call  upon  him  to  make  sacrifices  for  Tariff 
,  Reform.  At  all  events,  his  immediate  followers  have  enjoyed 
the  distinction,  but  it  is  unkind  indeed  to  deprive  them  of  the 
I  crown  of  martyrdom  by  suggesting  that  the  charms  of  Tariff 
Reform  have  not  been  sufficiently  emphasised  by  them.  On  the 

!  other  hand,  let  us  consider  the  case  of  the  most  ardent  Free 
Traders  and  set  them  against  Mr.  Chamberlain’s  unhappy  band. 
The  following  leading  members  of  the  Cobden  Club  secured 
election: — Mr.  Murray  Macdonald  (secretary),  Mr.  Maddison 

i  (the  organising  secretary),  Mr.  Harold  Cox  (a  former  secretary), 
and  the  following  members  of  the  committee  :  Sir  J.  Brunner, 
Sir  W.  Lawson,  Sir  C.  Dilke,  Sir  W.  Holland,  Captain  Sinclair, 
and  Messrs.  T.  J.  Ashton,  H.  Gladstone,  T.  C.  Taylor,  D.  A. 

I  Thomas,  and  Henry  Vivian.  All  these  gentlemen,  it  is  not  rash 
I  to  assume,  put  Free  Trade  in  the  front  of  their  programme,  yet 
I  they  all  either  won  seats  or  kept  those  they  had  by  increased 
I  majorities. 

I  We  have  seen  the  fate  of  the  chief  apostles.  Let  us  observe 
i  the  immediate  effects  of  the  prophet’s  own  efforts.  1  transcribe 
J  a  useful  table  from  a  letter  addressed  to  the  Spectator,  and 
I  signed  “  C.  A.,”  which  shows  the  results  of  Mr.  Chamberlain’s 
f  own  oratory  on  the  constituencies  where  he  spoke  to  crowded 
f  audiences,  and  at  splendidly  engineered  meetings  : — 


Glasgow 

Greenock 


Previous  Representation. 

...  7  Unionists 
...  1  Unionist... 


Election  Result. 
(o  Liberal  Gains. 
(2  F.  T.  Unionists. 
1  Liberal  Gain. 


(1)  The  turn-over  of  votes  in  the  case  of  some  of  these  gentlemen  is  highly 
instructive  of  the  feeling  in  various  quarters  of  the  country. 

Mr.  Foster  Fraser’s  poll  was  2,500  below  the  last  Tory  poll,  and  the  majority 
against  him  was  1,911,  while  a  Labour  candidate  polled  5,813;  the  aggregate 
Liberal  and  Labour  vote  at  Huddersfield  was  therefore  12,115  against  4,391  for 
Tariff  Reform. 

Mr.  Boscawen’s  former  majority  of  2,082  in  Tunbridge  Division  of  Kent  was 
turned  into  a  Liberal  majority  of  1,283. 

Sir  T.  Angier,  at  Gateshead,  sent  up  a  hostile  majority  of  1,208  to  4,525. 

Mr.  Charles  Hoare,  in  North  Camberwell,  saw  his  opponent’s  majority  increase 
from  1,33.5,  to  2,817. 

In  Clerkenwell,  a  Tory  majority  of  350  was  turned  into  a  Liberal  majority 
against  Mr.  Goulding  of  694. 

The  Liberal  majority  in  East  Bristol  against  Mr.  Johnson  went  up  from  1,130 
to  4,806. 


Yet  all  these  gentlemen  assert  in  the  Standard  that  Tariff  Reform  saved  them 
from  a  worse  rebuff.  Qui  est-ce  que  Von  trom-pe  id?  Not  surely  the  readers  of 
•he  Standard, 
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Newcastle . 

Tynemouth  . 

Liverpool  . 

Cardiff  and  Newport 
Leeds '  . 


Luton,  Beds. 

Preston 
Gainsborough 

Limehouse  ... 

The  same  result  hapjiened  at  Nuneaton  and  Wellington  (Salop), 
at  both  of  which  places  he  spoke  just  before  the  poll ;  and  we 
may  add  a  more  striking  instance  still,  Bristol.  Here  three  seats 
formerly  held  by  Unionists  all  fell  to  Liberals  or  Labour,  and 
one  of  the  victims,  Mr.  Walter  Long,  was  a  well-known  supiiortcr 
of  Mr.  Chamberlain  within  the  Cabinet. 

With  these  striking  object-lessons  before  it,  the  Unionist  Party 
is  still  asked  to  say  that  its  salvation  in  its  present  depressing 
circumstances  is  to  be  found  in  the  acceptance  of  Fiscal  Eeform 
as  the  main  plank  of  its  platform.  But  there  is  more  to  set  in 
the  scale  than  the  mere  defeat  or  success  of  well-known  fiscal 
champions  on  each  side.  Far  from  the  local  managers  desiring 
fiscal  reform,  they  generally  edged  away  from  it.  The  case  of 
South  Norwood  is  particularly  instructive.  The  late  member,  a 
somewhat  w'eak-kneed  Free  Trader,  determined  to  retire  two 
years  ago  because  his  principal  supporters  had  been  won  over  by 
the  Chamberlain  proposals.  There  was  some  hesitation  in  choos¬ 
ing  his  successor  among  several  proposed  candidates,  yet  after  a 
year  the  one  selected  was  a  strong  Free  Trader,  Mr.  Bowles.  The 
inference  is  irresistible  either  that  the  members  of  the  selection 
committee  had  been  converted  in  the  meantime  by  further  study, 
or  that  they  were  convinced  it  was  hopeless  to  wage  battle 
“  under  that  banner.”  In  this  case  there  was  some  interference 
by  Mr.  Chamberlain ;  and  there  are  similar  cases  in  Lancashire 
where  the  Balfourite  candidate  openly  defied  his  mandate  and 

(1)  Two  elections  here  are  noteworthy.  Sir  Lawson  Walton  met  and  van¬ 
quished  a  Labour  and  a  Unionist  candidate.  He  discussed  industrial  questions 
only  on  a  Liberal  v.  Socialist  basis.  His  audiences  had  long  made  up  their 
minds  on  Tariff  Reform.  Mr.  Armitage  beat  Mr.  Gerald  Balfour  on  fiscal 
questions;  he  did  not  mention  Chinese  Labour,  not  being  strongly  against  it. 


Representation 
...  2  Unionists 

...  1  Unionist... 

8  Unionists  \ 

1  Nationalist/ 

...  4  Unionists  in  Wales 

2  Unionists'! 

3  Liberals  / 


...  1  Liberal  ... 


...  2  Unionists 

...  1  Unionist... 

...  1  Unionist... 


Election  Result, 
f  1  Liberal  Gain, 

\1  Labour  Gain, 

1  Liberal  Gain. 

2  Liberal  Gains. 

1  F.  T.  Unionist, 
f  All  four  seats  won 
\  by  Liberals. 

2  Libei'al  Gains. 
Mr.  G.  Balfour 

beaten. 

Liberal  majority 
increased.  In  same 
neighbourhood. 
Biggleswade  and 
Bedford  won  by 
liberals. 

2  Liberal  Gains. 

1  Liberal  Gain. 

1  Liberal  Gain 
also  Mile  End,  &c. 
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repudiated  the  suggestion  that  they  were  really  on  the  same 
platform.  Local  opinion  must  be  allowed  to  have  some  concep¬ 
tion  of  what  cry  would  “go  down  ”  and  what  w’ould  not.  It  is 
perfectly  clear  that  the  unpopularity  of  Mr.  Balfour’s  Government 
was  enormous,  but  if  Tariff  Eeform  were,  as  we  are  told,  sure 
“to  hold  Unionist  seats  when  fearlessly  expounded,’’  it  is  in¬ 
credible  that  it  would  not  have  been  employed  to  stop  the  rot ,  but 
where  most  vigorously  expounded  and  with  most  authority ,  it  did 
not.  Candidates,  on  the  contrary,  soon  found  that  it  would  only 
'  complete  their  ruin.  In  Lancashire  it  was  undoubtedly  a  most 
powerful  factor  in  the  Liberal  and  Labour  victory.  In  some 
cases  millowners  canvassed  from  door  to  door,  feeling  that  their 
livelihood  depended  on  beating  Protection.  Unionism  has  been 
also  swept  out  of  the  New’castle  and  Tyneside  districts,  yet  here  a 
most  active  Tariff  Reform  propaganda  has  been  on  foot  for  more 
I  than  a  year,  with  debates  betw’een  Mr.  Samuel  Storey  and  Mr. 
Robertson,  now  M.P.  for  Tyneside,  as  a  leading  feature.  Mr. 
Storey  withdrew'  before  the  election,  but  it  is  ridiculous  to  say 
that  the  electors  were  not  thoroughly  informed  on  both  sides  of 
the  matter.  In  Lancashire  indeed  the  minds  of  the  electorate 
were  made  up  so  soon  as  it  was  clear  that  Mr.  Balfour  would  not 
fight  boldly  for  Free  Trade.  The  following  incident  is  typical  of 
much.  Lunching  at  one  table  at  their  club  in  Manchester,  one 
day  before  the  election,  there  met  a  great  merchant,  a  leading 
barrister,  a  distinguished  light  of  Victoria  University,  and  an 
engineer  in  the  front  rank ;  none  had  given  a  Liberal  vote  for 
twenty  years ;  they  discovered  that  they  were  all  voting  Liberal 
this  time,  on  Free  Trade.  In  Mr.  Winston  Churchill’s  consti¬ 
tuency  a  committee  was  formed  of  leading  business  men,  all 
Conservative  or  Unionist,  to  promote  his  election,  with  a  distin¬ 
guished  merchant  as  chairman — not,  it  must  be  confessed,  so 
much  through  love  for  Liberalism  as  through  dislike  of 
Protection.  The  Altrincham  Division  of  Cheshire  w'as  lost  by 
Unionist  work  on  behalf  of  Free  Trade,  and  the  same  is  probably 
true  of  Chelsea,  where  the  Free  Trade  Association  contained  as 
many  Unionists  as  Liberals. 

I  have  no  wish  to  exaggerate  the  depressing  effect  of  Mr. 
Chamberlain’s  propaganda  on  the  Unionist  fortunes.  I  only  cite 
certain  striking  examples  of  its  disastrous  effect.  With  the  excep¬ 
tion  of  vague  statements,  we  have  no  clear  evidence  on  the  other 
side  that  it  affected  beneficially  for  the  Unionists  any  large  stretch 
of  the  United  Kingdom.  Free  Trade,  on  the  other  hand,  swung 
whole  districts  into  line  with  Liberalism  w’hich  otherwise  would 
have  gone  less  decisively  against  the  party  led  by  Mr.  Balfour. 

Whatever  Tariff  Reform  could  do  to  revive  the  Unionist  cause 
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was  effected  in  the  year  after  Mr.  Chamberlain’s  first  speech  in 
1903.  In  1902  the  defeats  had  been  disastrous,  and  the  first  out¬ 
burst  of  Tariff  Reform  sent  up  the  Unionist  polls  about  2  per 
cent. ;  then  Chinese  labour  reduced  them  to  the  old  level,  and 
the  full  discussion  of  Chamberlainism  kept  them  there.  Before 
the  country  was  thoroughly  educated  in  the  matter,  it  would 
have  done  harm  to  the  Liberal  majority.  Mr.  Balfour’s  delay 
spoiled  whatever  chance  it  had,  as  it  was  intended  to  do.  The 
gilt  of  the  Imperial  gingerbread  had  already  worn  very  thin 
after  the  return  of  the  army,  and  Chinese  labour  took  it  off 
finally.  The  Imperial  idea  no  longer  plays  an  effective  part 
even  in  the  Chamberlain  campaign.  It  is  now  one  for  Protec¬ 
tion  pure  and  simple.  So  far  as  it  had  any  success  at  all,  it 
is  on  that  line.  Sussex  has  been  cited  as  a  brilliant  example 
of  the  success  of  Tariff  Reform.  The  Unionists,  it  is  true,  in 
spite  of  it,  retained  four  seats  out  of  six,  and  of  these  one  had 
been  lost  at  a  by-election ;  not  all  the  successful  candidates,  how¬ 
ever,  were  followers  of  Mr.  Chamberlain,  but  any  effect  Tariff 
Reform  may  have  had  was  due  to  hopes,  most  extravagantly 
encouraged,  of  a  heavy  duty  on  imported  hops.  How  far  such 
hopes  are  ever  likely  to  attain  fruition  from  a  party  greatly 
dependent  on  brewers,  may  be  left  to  the  reader’s  imagination. 
In  fact,  the  pure  milk  of  Chamberlainism — Imperial  preference— 
never  w’ent  down;  it  hardly  coloured  perorations,  love  for  the 
Colonies  never  swayed  the  farmers  who  voted  Tory.  They 
frankly  said  that  what  they  wanted  was  a  heavy  duty  on  corn, 
not  in  favour  of  Canada,  but  against  the  whole  world,  and  the 
view  of  the  more  intelligent  was  that  “  Mr.  Chamberlain’s  plan 
can  do  nothing  for  us.”  This  applies  to  all  the  Home  Counties. 
They  either  voted  against  Mr.  Chamberlain  or  in  favour  of  a 
plan  that  was  not  his  which  they  evolved  from  the  possible 
developments  of  the  future. 

The  influence  of  Tariff  Reform  in  the  Tory  debdcle  varied 
greatly  in  different  places.  Where  the  electors  had  already  been 
well  educated  in  the  question,  they  paid  much  attention  to  other 
matters,  but  where  the  dispute  between  Protection  and  Free 
Trade  had  ndt  already  been  threshed  out,  they  wanted  to  hear 
about  it  rather  than  anything  else.  In  whole  regions  they  had 
already  heard  both  sides  ad  nauseam  and  had  made  up  their 
minds.  Their  votes  may  have  been  swayed  by  other  things,  but 
they  would  have  voted  for  Free  Trade  had  they  regarded  it  as 
really  in  danger;  as  it  was,  they  were  angry  with  the  late 
Government,  and  that  often  influenced  them  more  at  the 
moment.  This  was  easily  gathered  from  questions  to  candi¬ 
dates  and  the  temper  of  meetings.  It  would  be  interesting  to 
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■  have  a  really  honest  admission  from  Tory  speakers  as  to  on  how 

■  jjjany  occasions  they  were  urged  to  engage  the  attention  of  a  meet- 
I  int'  by  advocating  Protection  by  those  supporters  best  informed  as 

to  local  opinion ,  and  to  compare  their  answers  with  those  of  an 
equal  number  of  Liberal  speakers  as  to  the  number  of  times 
they  have  been  requested  to  advocate  Free  Trade.  It  would 
I  jiso  be  equally  instructive  to  learn  how  many  constituencies 
F  have  seen  Tariff  Keform  lecturers  invited  by  Unionist  candidates 
i  as  compared  with  those  in  which  Free  Trade  lecturers  have 
^  been  urged  to  come  by  the  Liberal.  It  would  be  no  less  in- 
1  teresting  to  learn  how  often  the  Tariff  Reformers  have  pressed 

■  help  upon  unfortunate  and  struggling  followers  of  Retaliation 
I  who  deprecated  their  embarrassing  attentions.  A  true  record 

of  these  facts  might  give  the  measure  of  credibility  to  be  attri¬ 
buted  to  the  loud  assertions  of  Mr.  Chamberlain  and  his  followers. 

^  But  these  methods  of  enlightenment  are  not  those  they  have 
[  hitherto  pursued.  It  would  be  hard  to  find  in  our  political 
I  history  a  more  determined  attempt  to  sweep  a  party  off  its  feet 
I  by  concerted  clamour  than  was  seen  at  work  during  the  first 
week  of  February.  There  is  a  method  by  which  Papal  elections 
P  have  been  “rushed  ”  ere  now,  known  as  election  by  “  acclama¬ 
tion”  or  “inspiration.”  A  loud  cry  raised  by  a  few  supporters 
:  of  one  cardinal  has  more  than  once  been  taken  up  by  the 
I  majority  of  the  conclave  and  proved  successful.  “But,”  as  a 
French  authority  has  it,  “to  employ  these  methods  the  party 
chief  must  know  well  how  to  seize  the  decisive  moment ,  or  must 
see  a  movement  of  enthusiasm  prevailing.”  This  is  true  of  more 
I  mundane  affairs,  as  we  have  observed  from  the  efforts  employed 
to  prove  that  a  vvdde  enthusiasm  existed  for  the  Pontiff  of  Pro- 
*  tection  and  his  propaganda.  But  after  a  few  days  the  fury  of 
the  votaries  suddenly  subsided,  the  great  man  put  aside  the 
;  proffered  crown,  and  we  were  invited  to  wait  for  the  gentle  flood- 
I  ing  in  of  Tariff  Reform  over  Conservative  principles  and  party 
organisation.  May  we  not  assume,  then,  that  a  judicious  count¬ 
ing  of  heads  during  the  interval  brought  conviction  that  failure 
would  be  certain  and  fatal?  A  bitter  but  more  silent  struggle 
is  still  to  come,  and  will  not  be  settled  by  one  party  meeting. 
It  would  be  incorrect  to  assume  that  there  will  not  be  a  pro¬ 
longed  conflict  above  or  below  the  surface.  The  point  of  prin¬ 
ciple  involved  is  the  inclusion  of  a  general  tariff  and  the  possible 
taxation  of  corn  in  the  orthodox  Conservative  creed,  though 
Mr.  Balfour’s  latest  declaration  would  seem  not  to  have  de¬ 
finitely  eliminated  them.  But  how  long  will  this  hold  good? 
The  point  of  tactics  is  the  capture  of  the  organisation.  The 
Chamberlain  party  wish  to  “  democratise  ”  it — as  the  Liberal 
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Unionist  Party  has  been  “democratised.”  Shortly  put 
Caesarism  is  to  take  the  place  of  Oligarchy,  Unionism  is  to 
become  a  “  plebiscitary  Eepublic.”  It  is  only  fair  to  admit 
that  the  democratic  Tories  who  object  to  the  present  system 
have  some  reason  on  their  side,  apart  altogether  from  Tariff 
Eeform.  What  they  have  chafed  under  for  a  long  time  is  not  so 
much  government  by  Mr.  Balfour  as  government  by  Mr.  Bal¬ 
four’s  understrappers.  The  late  Prime  Minister  has  recently 
attempted  to  rivet  the  central  organisation  to  himself  by  the 
importation  of  his  secretary  with  an  able  literary  coadjutor 
whose  services  have  lain  in  other  but  most  effective  quarters. 
The  triumph  of  ]\Ir.  Chamberlain  would  mean  (in  a  purely  party 
sense)  the  satisfaction  of  certain  legitimate  ambitions.  He  has 
the  Napoleonic  virtue  of  remembering  services  rendered,  His 
attached  satellites  all  revolve  with  a  milder  radiance  round  the 
central  orb.  There  is  one  glory  of  the  sun,  but  the  moon  and 
the  stars  have  their  glory  also  in  the  hierarchy  of  Birmingham. 
This  is  to  his  credit,  for  loyalty  begets  loyalty,  and  this  method 
is  often  a  stronger  force  in  political  crises  than  even  the  social 
connections  of  the  old  regime  against  which  the  Chamberlain 
party  is  contending. 

A  following  partly  animated  by  such  feelings  and  partly  by 
strong  convictions  on  Tariff  Eeform,  or  by  a  mingling  of  both, 
naturally  appears  likely  to  dominate  the  whole  party,  but  we 
greatly  doubt  if  Mr.  Chamberlain’s  views  will  prevail  in  the  end. 
In  pressing  their  scheme,  the  innovators  ignore  altogether  the 
foundation  which  really  supports  the  Opposition  or  what  remains 
of  it.  That  is  to  be  found  in  the  innate  Conservatism  of  the 
English  nature,  which  involves  a  deep  attachment  to  certain  old 
national  institutions,  united  generally  with  a  sentiment  which 
its  opponents  call  Jingoism  and  its  sympathisers  Imperialism. 
When  the  country  is  weary  of  legislation  it  turns  to  a  party 
that  will  give  it  repose  at  home  with  perhaps  some  excitement 
abroad.  This  has  always  been  the  history  of  our  parties,  at  all 
events  for  forty  years.  There  is  nothing  to  make  us  believe 
that  it  will  be  altered  now,  not  even  the  advent  of  more  Labour 
members.  The  Liberals  are  returned  to  power  because  the 
country  wants  something  done.  It  has  given  a  mandate  to  the 
present  Government  to  act,  but  it  has  also  distinctly  given  a 
mandate  against  Tariff  Eeform.  Change  is  not  to  take  that 
direction.  If  there  be  any  lesson  to  be  learned  from  the  late 
elections,  it  is  this — Conservative  affairs  can  never  again  be  con¬ 
ducted  on  the  lines  of  dilettanteism,  but  if  the  party  is  ever  to 
regain  office  it  must  operate  on  the  only  basis  that  its  chief 
component  parts  have  in  common,  an  attachment  on  the  whole 
to  things  as  they  are.  Brilliant  leaders  have  from  time  to  time 
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I  talked  Radicalism  when  out  of  office,  but  when  in  office  they 
have  either  dropped  office  or  their  advanced  views.  Compare 
the  careers  of  Lord  Beaconsfield  and  Lord  Randolph  Churchill. 

[The  tendency  of  the  vast  mass  of  Conservatism  is  to  vote  Con¬ 
servative  always  and  under  all  conditions.  They  grumble  at 
leaders  but  rarely  vote  against  them,  while  Radicals  do  both. 
This  is  the  reason  why  the  Conservative  vote  for  the  three  years 
of  disastrous  by-elections  was  so  constant,  and  why  even  at 
I  the  General  Election  there  was  an  opposition  total  vote  of 
I  2,336,000,  and  even  more  if  we  take  into  account  the  unrecorded 
minority  vote  in  uncontested  constituencies.  Thirty-six  per  cent, 
of  all  those  voting  have  remained  Unionist,  in  spite  of  grave  dis- 
I  content  with  the  late  Government  and  its  blunders,  but  they  cer¬ 
tainly  did  not  vote  for  Chamberlain,  for  the  majority  of 
I  successful  Unionist  candidates  were  not  avowed  Chamberlainites. 

*  .\s  we  have  already  shown,  Tariff  Reform  alienated  Unionist 

votes  in  many  districts  to  a  degree  unexampled  at  any  previous 
contest,  but  Mr.  Chamberlain  and  his  followers  now  invite  the 
party  to  reconstitute  itself  on  a  quicksand  which  has  already 
engulfed  his  own  principal  follow'ers.  For  a  few  days  this 
seemed  possible,  now  it  has  passed  into  the  region  of  improb¬ 
abilities.  A  party  of  sorts  may  be  got  together  on  such  a  basis ; 
j  they  will  seriously  impede  the  work  of  opposition,  but  after  a 
time  the  dominant  Conservative  feeling  will  reassert  itself 
1  against  the  innovators.  It  will  refuse  to  allow’  its  power  to  be 

i  sterilised  by  the  intolerance  of  a  faction.  Character  is  always  in 

!  the  end  the  determining  factor  in  our  public  life,  and  the  Con- 
I  servative  bed-rock  represented  by  men  like  Lord  Hugh  Cecil, 
Lord  St.  Aldwin,  and  Lord  Curzon  will  prove  the  only 

j  firm  foundation  on  which  to  build,  not  the  shifting  sands  of 

Birmingham. 

In  reconstructing  the  Conservative  Party,  some  attention,  w’e 
may  presume,  will  be  paid  to  the  opinion  of  the  House  of  Lords, 
and,  when  the  opposition  has  to  be  conducted  there  to  Radical 
measures,  it  w’ill  be  almost  entirely  in  the  hands  of  anti-Cham- 
berlainites.  Even  Lord  Lansdowne’s  platonic  attachment  to  Re¬ 
taliation  is  said  to  have  sensibly  waned  since  his  pronouncement 
on  the  big  revolver  and  its  potentialities.  A  Chamberlainite  group 
might  conceivably  be  headed  by  Lord  Milner,  w’hose  record,  how¬ 
ever,  just  now  is  not  altogether  acceptable  to  the  British  people. 
If  then  the  party  are  so  deluded  as  to  embrace  Mr.  Chamber¬ 
lain’s  programme  and  make  it  their  rallying  ground,  they  alienate 
the  best  part  of  their  leaders  and  an  enormous  section  of  their 
normal  voting  strength.  A  large  portion  is  no  doubt  at  heart 
Protectionist,  and  alw’ays  has  been,  but  the  attachment  of  many 
to  Protection  is  not  so  strong  as  their  Conservatism.  They  will 
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never  tolerate  the  bids  for  Ijabour,  Irish,  and  Socialist  votes 
which  is  foreshadowed  in  the  Halesowen  speech  and  certain 
journals  as  the  policy  of  Mr.  Chamberlain  in  the  near  future 
Even  the  Imperial  side  of  the  programme  is  now  sadly  shattered 
The  “  Canadian  Manufacturers’  Association  ”  demands  an  in¬ 
crease  of  duties  on  the  very  goods  we  are  making  most  way 
with,  woollen  stuffs,  and  they  have  turned  the  tables  on  Mr. 
Chamberlain  himself  in  a  fashion  he  must  appreciate  if  he  pos¬ 
sesses  that  gift  of  humour  with  which  Lord  Ebury  credited  him  ' 
in  a  recent  letter.  If  they  do  not  present  us  with  a  “schedule  I 
of  forbidden  industries,”  they  offer  us  something  very  much  like 
it  in  the  phrase  ‘  ‘  make  everything  we  can  at  home ,  and  buy  our 
surplus  requirements  as  far  as  possible  from  British  sources.” 
Anyone  who  takes  the  trouble  to  find  out  the  enormous  number 
of  things  that  Canadians  “  make  at  home”  will  not  be  startled 
by  the  magnitude  of  the  offer.  The  highly  sensible  speech  of 
Mr.  Fisher  emphasises  the  true  Canadian  view  of  their  relations 
with  ourselves  as  undoubtedly  did  his  action  in  the  case  of  Lord 
Dundonald.  Any  prospect,  therefore,  for  the  resurrection  of 
Tariff  Reform  rests  no  longer  on  Imperial  sentiment.  It  is 
crudely  expressed  by  its  own  votaries  as  depending  rather  on  the 
hope  of  a  return  to  this  country  of  a  period  of  bad  trade. 
fine  sentiment  for  a  party  professedly  patriotic ! 

But  for  the  moment,  to  judge  from  the  articles  of  Mr.  Bal¬ 
four’s  inspired  Press  and  his  own  speeches,  the  Chamberlain 
contingent  holds  captive  the  allied  commander.  The  fight  for 
the  citadel  has  yet  to  come.  Like  many  a  brilliant  condottiere 
of  media* val  Italy,  the  author  of  unauthorised  programmes 
finds  himself  beleaguering  the  fortress  he  took  service  to 
defend.  As  Lord  George  Hamilton  says,  in  the  Times  of 
February  12th  :  “If  Unionists  who  are  not  Protectionists  are 
to  be  expelled  from  this  new  party,  then  Protectionists  who  are 
not  Unionists  will  be  admitted.”  The  fortress  of  Unionism,  if 
captured,  is  to  be  garrisoned  when  the  force  can  be  recruited,  not 
by  a  party  seven-tenths  of  whom  are  Conservatives,  but  by  a 
motley  crew  of  free-lances  consisting  of  the  Birmingham  body¬ 
guard,  Irish  Nationalists,  Independent  Labour  men,  and  perhaps 
a  sprinkling  of  Trade  Unionists,  with  such  a  section  of  Con¬ 
servatives  as  may  prefer  Tariff  Reform  to  Unionism  and  Con¬ 
servatism,  tammanyfied  into  cohesion  on  the  Birmingham  plan. 
It  is  not  credible  that  the  Conservative  Party  can  look  forward 
with  satisfaction  to  such  a  future.  The  course  of  political  de¬ 
velopment  in  this  country  never  has  been  and  never  will  be 
seriously  diverted  by  the  efforts  of  an  irresponsible  band  of  lit¬ 
terateurs,  individually  brilliant  but  collectively  unconvincing. 

W.  B.  Duffield. 
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It  sometimes  uncomfortably  happens  for  a  writer,  consulting  his 
remembrance,  that  he  remembers  too  much  and  finds  himself 
knowing  his  subject  too  well ;  which  is  but  the  case  of  the  bottle 
too  full  for  the  wine  to  start.  There  has  to  be  room  for  the  air 
to  circulate  between  one’s  impressions,  between  the  parts  of  one’s 
knowledge,  since  it  is  the  air,  or  call  it  the  intervals  on  the  sea 
of  one’s  ignorance,  of  one’s  indifference,  that  sets  these  floating 
fragments  into  motion.  This  is  more  or  less  what  I  feel  in 
presence  of  the  invitation — even  the  invitation  written  on  the 
very  face  of  the  place  itself,  of  its  actual  aspects  and  appearances 
—to  register  my  “impression”  of  Boston.  Can  one  have,  in 
the  conditions,  an  impression  of  Boston,  any  that  has  not  been 
for  long  years  as  inappreciable  as  a  “  sunk  ’  ’  picture  ? — that  dead 
state  of  surface  w’hich  requires  a  fresh  application  of  varnish. 
The  situation  I  speak  of  is  the  consciousness  of  ‘  ‘  old  ’  ’  know¬ 
ledge,  knowdedge  so  compacted  by  the  years  as  to  be  unable,  like 
the  bottled  wdne,  to  flow^  The  answer  to  such  questions  as 
these,  no  doubt,  however,  is  the  practical  one  of  trying  a  shake 
of  the  bottle  or  a  brushful  of  the  varnish.  My  “sunk”  sense 
of  Boston  found  itself  vigorously  varnished  by  mere  renewal  of 
vision  at  the  end  of  long  years ;  though  I  confess  that  under  this 
favouring  influence  I  ask  myself  why  I  should  have  had,  after 
all,  the  notion  of  overlaid  deposits  of  experience.  The  experi¬ 
ence  had  anciently  been  small — so  far  as  smallness  may  be  im¬ 
puted  to  any  of  our  prime  initiations ;  yet  it  had  left  consequences 
out  of  proportion  to  its  limited  seeming  self.  Early  contacts 
had  been  brief  and  few,  and  the  slight  bridge  had  long  ago  col¬ 
lapsed  ;  wdierefore  the  impressed  condition  that  acquired  again , 
on  the  spot,  an  intensity,  struck  me  as  but  half  explained  by 
the  inordinate  power  of  assimilation  of  the  imaginative  young. 

I  should  have  had  none  the  less  to  content  myself  with  this 
evidence  of  the  magic  of  past  sensibilities  had  not  the  question 
suddenly  been  lighted  for  me  as  by  a  sudden  flicker  of  the  torch 
-and  for  my  special  benefit — carried  in  the  hand  of  history. 
This  light,  w’aving  for  an  instant  over  the  scene,  gave  me  the 
measure  of  my  relation  to  it,  both  as  to  immense  little  extent 
and  to  quite  subjective  character. 

I. 

It  was  in  strictness  only  a  matter  of  noting  the  harshness  of 
change — since  I  scarce  know  what  else  to  call  it — on  the  part  of 
'  Copyright  1906  by  Henry  James. 
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the  approaches  to  a  particular  spot  I  had  wished  to  revisit.  I 
made  out,  after  a  little,  the  entrance  to  Ashburton  Place;  but 
I  missed,  on  that  spacious  summit  of  Beacon  Hill,  more  than  I 
can  say,  the  pleasant  little  complexity  of  the  other  time,  marked 
with  its  share  of  the  famous  old-world  “crookedness”  of 
Boston,  that  element  of  the  mildly  tortuous  which  did  duty,  for  f 
the  story-seeker,  as  an  ancient  and  romantic  note,  and  was  half 
envied,  half  derided  by  the  merely  rectangular  criticism.  Didn’t  L 
one  remember  the  day  when  New  Yorkers,  when  Philadelphians,  f 
when  pilgrims  from  the  West,  sated  with  their  eternal  equi-  b 
distances,  with  the  quadrilateral  scheme  of  life,  “raved”  about  [ 
Cornhill  and  appeared  to  find  in  the  rear  of  the  State  House  a  r 
recall  of  one  of  the  topographical,  the  architectural  jumbles  of 
Europe  or  Asia?  And  did  not  indeed  the  small  happy  accidents 
of  the  disappearing  Boston  exhale  in  a  comparatively  sensible 
manner  the  w'arm  breath  of  history ,  the  history  of  something  as  )i 
against  the  history  of  nothing? — so  that,  being  gone,  or  generally  j 
going,  they  enabled  one  at  last  to  feel  and  almost  to  talk  about 
them  as  one  had  found  one’s  self  feeling  and  talking  about  the 
sacrificed  relics  of  old  Paris  and  old  London.  In  this  immediate 
neighbourhood  of  the  enlarged  State  House,  where  a  great  raw 
clearance  has  been  made,  memory  met  that  pang  of  loss,  knew 
itself  sufficiently  bereft  to  see  the  vanished  objects,  a  scant  but 
adequate  cluster  of  “  nooks,”  of  such  odds  and  ends  as  parochial  [1 
schemes  of  ini|)]’ovement  sweep  away,  positively  overgrown,  h 
within  one’s  own  spirit,  by  a  wealth  of  legend.  There  was  at 
least  the  gain,  at  any  rate,  that  one  was  now  going  to  be  free 
to  picture  them,  to  embroider  them,  at  one’s  ease — to  tangle 
them  up  in  retrospect  and  make  the  real  romantic  claim  for 
them.  This  accordingly  is  what  I  am  doing,  but  I  am  doing  it  i 
in  particular  for  the  sacrificed  end  of  Ashburton  Place,  the  Ash¬ 
burton  Place  that  I  anciently  knew.  This  eminently  respectable 
by-way,  on  my  return  to  question  it,  opened  its  short  vista  for 
me  honestly  enough,  though  looking  rather  exposed  and  under¬ 
mined,  since  the  mouth  of  the  passage  to  the  west,  formerly 
measured  and  narrow,  had  begun  to  yawm  into  space,  a  space 
peopled  in  fact,  for  the  eye  of  appreciation,  wdth  the  horrific 
glazed  perpendiculars  of  the  future.  But  the  pair  of  ancient  ; 

houses  I  was  in  quest  of  kept  their  tryst ;  a  pleasant  individual  | 

pair,  mated  with  nothing  else  in  the  street,  yet  looking,  at  that  |j 

hour,  as  if  their  old  still  faces  had  lengthened,  their  shuttered,  |1 

lidded  eyes  had  closed,  their  brick  complexions  had  paled,  above  = 

the  good  granite  basements,  to  a  fainter  red — all  as  with  the  j, 

cold  consciousness  of  a  possible  doom.  f 

That  possibility,  on  the  spot,  was  not  present  to  me,  occupied  | 
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as  I  was  with  reading  into  one  of  them  a  short  page  of  history 
that  I  had  my  own  reasons  for  finding  of  supreme  interest,  the 
history  of  two  years  of  far-away  youth  spent  there  at  a  period — 
the  closing-time  of  the  War — full  both  of  public  and  of  intimate 
vibrations.  The  two  years  had  been  those  of  a  young  man’s,  a 
very  young  naan’s  earliest  fond  confidence  in  a  “  literary  career,” 
and  the  etfort  of  actual  attention  was  to  recover  on  the  spot  some 
echo  of  ghostly  footsteps — the  sound  as  of  taps  on  the  window- 
pane  heard  in  the  dim  dawn.  The  place  itself  was  meanwhile, 
at  all  events,  a  conscious  memento,  with  old  secrets  to  keep  and 
old  stories  to  witness  for,  a  saturation  of  life  as  closed  together 
and  preserved  in  .it  as  the  scent  lingering  in  a  folded  ix)cket- 
handkerchief.  But  when,  a  month  later,  I  returned  again  (a 
justly  rebuked  mistake)  to  see  if  another  vrhiff  of  the  fragrance 
were  not  to  be  caught,  I  found  but  a  gaping  void,  the  brutal 
effacement,  at  a  stroke,  of  every  related  object,  of  the  whole 
precious  past.  Both  the  houses  had  been  levelled  and  the  space 
to  the  corner  cleared ;  hammer  and  pickaxe  had  evidently  begun 
to  swing  on  the  very  morrow  of  my  previous  visit — which  had 
moreover  been  precisely  the  imminent  doom  announced,  with- 
-  out  my  understanding  it,  in  the  poor  scared  faces.  I  had  been 
present,  by  the  oddest  hazard,  at  the  very  last  moments  of  the 
;  victim  in  whom  I  was  most  interested ;  the  act  of  obliteration 
i  had  been  breathlessly  swift,  and  if  I  had  often  seen  how  fast 
[■  history  could  be  made  I  had  doubtless  never  so  felt  that  it  could 
I  be  unmade  still  faster.  It  was  as  if  the  bottom  had  fallen  out 
i  of  one’s  own  biography,  and  one  plunged  backward,  into  space, 
without  meeting  anything.  That,  how'ever,  seemed  just  to  give 
!  me,  as  I  have  hinted,  the  whole  figure  of  my  connection  with 
everything  about,  a  connection  that  had  been  sharp,  in  spite  of 
brevity,  and  then  had  broken  short  off.  Thus  it  was  the  sense 
of  the  rupture,  more  than  of  anything  else,  that  I  was,  and  for 
a  still  much  briefer  time,  to  carry  with  me.  It  seemed  to  leave 
me  with  my  early  impression  of  the  place  on  my  hands,  inapt, 
as  might  be,  for  use;  so  that  I  could  only  try,  rather  vainly,  to 
fit  it  to  present  conditions,  among  which  it  tended  to  shrink  and 
stray. 

It  was  on  two  or  three  such  loitering  occasions,  wondering  and 
invoking  pauses  that  had,  a  little  vaguely  and  helplessly  perhaps, 

I  the  changed  crest  of  Beacon  Hill  for  their  field — it  was  at  certain 
of  these  moments  of  charged,  yet  rather  chilled,  contemplation 
that  I  felt  my  small  cluster  of  early  associations  shrivel  to  a 
scarce  discernible  point,  I  recall  a  Sunday  afternoon  in  particular 
^hen  I  hung  about  on  the  now  vaster  platform  of  the  State 
House  for  a  near  view  of  the  military  monuments  erected  there, 
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the  statues  of  Generals  Hooker  and  Devens,  and  for  the  charm 
at  once  and  the  pang  of  feeling  the  whole  backward  vista,  with 
all  its  features,  fall  from  that  eminence  into  grey  perspective 
The  top  of  Beacon  Hill  quite  rakes,  with  a  but  slightly  shifting 
range,  the  old  more  definite  Boston  ;  for  there  seemed  no  item, nor 
any  number,  of  that  remarkable  sum  that  it  would  not  anciently 
have  helped  one  to  distinguish  or  divine.  There  all  these 
things  essentially  were  at  the  moment  I  speak  of,  but  only  again 
as  something  ghostly  and  dim,  something  overlaid  and  smothered 
by  the  mere  modern  thickness.  1  lingered  half  an  hour,  much 
of  the  new  disposition  of  the  elements  here  involved  being  duly 
impressive,  and  the  old  uplifted  front  of  the  State  House,  surely, 
in  its  spare  and  austere,  its  ruled  and  pencilled  kind,  a  thing  of 
beauty,  more  delightful  and  harmonious  even  than  I  had  re¬ 
membered  it;  one  of  the  inestimable  values  again,  in  the  eye  of 
the  town,  for  taste  and  temperance,  as  the  perfectly  felicitous 
“  Park  Street  ”  Church  hard  by,  was  another.  The  irresistible 
spell,  however,  I  think,  was  something  sharper  yet — the  coercion, 
positively,  of  feeling  one’s  case,  the  case  of  one’s  deeper  dis¬ 
comfiture,  completely  made  out.  The  day  itself,  toward  the 
winter’s  end,  was  all  benignant,  like  the  immense  majority  of  the 
days  of  the  American  year,  and  there  went  forward  across  the 
top  of  the  hill  a  continuous  passage  of  men  and  women ,  in  couples 
and  talkative  companies,  who  struck  me  as  labouring  wage- 
earners,  of  the  simpler  sort,  arrayed,  very  comfortably,  in  their 
Sunday  best  and  decently  enjoying  their  leisure.  They  came  up 
as  from  over  the  Common,  they  passed  or  they  paused,  exchang¬ 
ing  remarks  on  the  beauty  of  the  scene,  but  rapidly  presenting 
themselves  to  me  as  of  more  interest,  for  the  moment,  than 
anything  it  contained. 

For  no  sound  of  English,  in  a  single  instance,  escaped  their 
lips ;  the  greater  number  spoke  a  rude  form  of  Italian,  the  others 
some  outland  dialect  unknown  to  me — though  I  waited  and 
waited  to  catch  an  echo  of  antique  refrains.  No  note  of  any 
shade  of  American  speech  struck  my  ear,  save  in  so  far  as  the 
sounds  in  question  represent  to-day  so  much  of  the  substance  of 
that  idiom.  The  types  and  faces  bore  them  out ;  the  people 
before  me  were  gross  aliens  to  a  man,  and  they  were  in  serene 
and  triumphant  possession.  Nothing,  as  I  say,  could  have  been 
more  effective  for  figuring  the  hitherward  bars  of  a  grating 
through  which  I  might  make  out,  far-off  in  space,  “my”  small 
homogeneous  Boston  of  the  more  interesting  time.  It  was  not, 
of  course,  that  our  gross  little  aliens  were  immediate  “social” 
figures  in  the  narrower  sense  of  the  term,  or  that  any  personal 
commerce  of  which  there  might  be  question  could  colour  itself, 
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to  its  detriment,  from  their  presence ;  but  simply  that  they  ex¬ 
pressed,  as  everywhere  and  always,  the  great  cost  at  which  every 
place  on  my  list  had  become  braver  and  louder,  and  that,  they 
gave  the  measure  of  the  distance  by  which  the  general  move¬ 
ment  was  away — away,  always  and  everywhere,  from  the  old 
presumptions  and  conceivabilities.  Boston,  the  bigger,  braver, 
louder  Boston,  was  “away,”  and  it  was  quite,  at  that  hour,  as 
if  each  figure  in  my  procession  were  there  on  purpose  to  leave  me 
no  doubt  of  it.  Therefore  had  I  the  vision,  as  filling  the  sky,  no 
longer  of  the  great  Puritan  “  whip,”  the  whip  for  the  conscience 
and  the  nerves,  of  the  local  legend,  but  that  of  a  huge  applied 
sponge,  a  sponge  saturated  with  the  foreign  mixture  and  passed 
over  almost  everything  I  remembered  and  might  still  have  re¬ 
covered.  The  detail  of  this  obliteration  would  take  me  too  far, 
but  I  had  even  then  (on  a  previous  day  as  well  as  only  half  an 
hour  before)  caught  at  something  that  might  stand  for  a  vivid 
symbol  of  the  general  effect  of  it.  To  come  up  from  School 
Street  into  Beacon  was  to  approach  the  Athenaeum — exquisite 
institution,  to  fond  memory,  joy  of  the  aspiring  prime;  yet  to 
approach  the  Athenaeum  only  to  find  all  disposition  to  enter  it 
drop  as  dead  as  if  from  quick  poison,  what  did  that  denote  but 
the  dreadful  chill  of  change,  and  of  the  change  in  especial  that 
was  most  completely  dreadful?  For  had  not  this  honoured  haunt 
of  all  the  most  civilised — library,  gallery,  temple  of  culture,  the 
place  that  was  to  Boston  at  large  as  Boston  at  large  was  to  the 
rest  of  New  England — had  it  not  with  peculiar  intensity  had  a 
“value,”  the  most  charming  of  its  kind,  no  doubt,  in  all  the  huge 
country,  and  had  not  this  value  now,  evidently,  been  brought 
so  low  that  one  shrank,  in  delicacy,  from  putting  it  to  the  test? 

It  w'as  a  case  of  the  detestable  “  tall  building  ”  again,  and  of 
its  instant  destruction  of  quality  in  everything  it  overtowers. 
Put  completely  out  of  countenance  by  the  mere  masses  of  brute 
ugliness  beside  it,  the  temple  of  culture  looked  only  rueful  and 
snubbed,  hopelessly  down  in  the  world;  so  that,  far  from  being 
moved  to  hover  or  to  penetrate,  one’s  instinct  was  to  pass  by  on 
the  other  side,  averting  one’s  head  from  an  humiliation  one  could 
do  nothing  to  make  less.  And  this  indeed  though  one  would 
have  liked  to  do  something;  the  brute  masses,  above  the  com¬ 
paratively  small  refined  fagade  (one  saw  how  happy  one  had 
always  thought  it)  having  for  the  inner  ear  the  voice  of  a  pair 
of  school -bullies  who  hustle  and  pummel  some  studious  little  boy. 
“‘Exquisite’  was  what  they  called  you,  eh?  We’ll  teach  you 
then,  little  sneak,  to  be  exquisite  !  We  allow  none  of  that  rot 
round  here.”  It  was  heart-brCaking,  this  presentation  of  a 
Boston  practically  void  of  an  Athenaeum ;  though  ^jerhaps  not 
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without  interest  as  showing  how  much  one’s  own  sense  of  the 
small  city  of  the  earlier  time  had  been  dependent  on  that  institu¬ 
tion.  I  found  it  of  no  use,  at  any  rate,  to  think,  for  a  comi)en- 
satory  sign  of  the  new  order,  of  the  present  Public  Library;  the 
present  Public  Library,  however  remarkable  in  its  pomp  and 
circumstance ,  and  of  wLich  I  had  at  that  hour  received  my  severe 
impression ,  being  neither  exquisite  nor  on  the  way  to  become  so 
— a  difficult,  an  impassable  way,  no  doubt,  for  Public  Libraries. 
Nor  did  I  cast  about,  in  fact,  very  earnestly,  for  consolation— so 
much  more  w’as  I  held  by  the  vision  of  the  closed  order  which 
shaped  itself,  continually,  in  the  light  of  the  differing  present; 
an  order  gaining  an  interest  for  this  backward  view  precisely  as 
one  felt  that  all  the  parts  and  tokens  of  it,  while  it  lasted,  had 
hung  intimately  together.  Missing  those  parts  and  tokens,  or 
as  many  of  them  as  one  could,  became  thus  a  constant  slightly 
painful  joy  :  it  made  them  fall  so  into  their  place  as  items 
of  the  old  character,  or  proofs,  positively,  as  one  might  say,  of 
the  old  distinction.  It  was  impossible  not  to  see  Park  Street 
itself,  for  instance — while  I  kept  looking  at  the  matter  from  my 
more  “swagger”  hilltop — as  violently  vulgarised;  and  it  was 
incontestable  that,  whatever  might  be  said,  there  had  anciently 
not  been,  on  the  whole  continent,  taking  everything  together, 
an  equal  animated  space  more  exempt  from  vulgarity.  There  had 
probably  been  comparable  spaces — impressions,  in  New  York, 
in  Philadelphia,  in  Baltimore,  almost  as  good;  but  only  almost, 
by  reason  of  their  lacking  (wdiich  was  just  the  point)  the  indefin¬ 
able  perfection  of  Park  Street. 

It  seems  odd  to  have  to  borrow  from  the  French  the  right 
word  in  this  association — or  would  seem  so,  rather,  had  it  been 
less  often  indicated  that  that  people  have  better  names  than  ours 
even  for  the  qualities  we  are  apt  to  suppose  ourselves  more  in 
possession  of  than  they.  Park  Street,  in  any  case,  had  been 
magnificently  honnete — the  very  type  and  model,  for  a  pleasant 
street-view,  of  the  character.  The  aspects  that  might  elsewheie 
have  competed  were  honnetes  and  weak,  whereas  Park  Street 
was  honnete  and  strong — strong  as  founded  on  all  the  moral, 
material,  social  solidities,  instead  of  on  some  of  them  only; which 
made  again  all  the  difference.  Personal  names,  as  notes  of  that 
large  emanation,  need  scarcely  be  invoked — they  might  even 
have  a  weakening  effect ;  the  force  of  the  statement  was  in  its 
collective,  cumulative  look,  as  if  each  member  of  the  row,  from 
the  church  at  the  Tremont  Street  angle  to  the  amplest,  squarcst, 
most  purple  presence  at  the  Beacon  Street  corner  (where  it 
always  had  a  little  the  air  of  a  sturdy  proprietor  with  back  to  the 
fire,  legs  apart  and  thumbs  in  the  armholes  of  an  expanse  of 
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hiffh-coloured  plush  waistcoat),  was  but  a  syllable  in  the  word 
Bespectable  several  times  repeated.  One  had  somehow  never 
heard  it  uttered  with  so  convincing  an  emphasis.  But  the  shops, 
up  and  down,  are  making  all  this  as  if  it  had  never  been,  pleasant 
‘  premises”  as  they  have  themselves  acquired;  and  it  was  to 
strike  me  from  city  to  city,  I  fear,  that  the  American  shop  in 
general  pleads  but  meagrely — whether  on  its  outer  face  or  by 
any  more  intimate  art — for  indulgence  to  its  tendency  to  swarm , 
to  bristle,  to  vociferate.  The  shopfront,  observed  at  random, 
produced  on  me  from  the  first,  and  almost  everywhere  alike,  a 
singular,  a  sinister  impression,  which  left  me  uneasy  till  I  had 
found  a  name  for  it  ;  the  sense  of  an  economic  law  of  which  one 
had  not  for  years  known  the  unholy  rigour,  the  vision  of  ‘‘  pro¬ 
tected  ”  production  and  of  commodities  requiring  certainly,  in 
many  cases,  every  advantage  Protection  could  give  them.  They 
looked  to  me  alw'ays,  these  exhibitions,  consciously  and  defiantly 
protected — insolently  safe,  able  to  be  with  impunity  anything 
they  would ;  and  when  once  that  lurid  light  had  settled  on  them 
1  could  see  them,  I  confess,  in  none  other;  so  that  the  objects 
composing  them  fell,  throughout,  into  a  vicious  and  villainous 
category — quite  as  if  audibly  saying:  “Oh  come;  don’t  look 
among  us  for  w^hat  you  won’t,  for  what  you  shan’t  find,  the  best 
quality  attainable ;  but  only  for  that  quite  other  matter,  the  best 
value  we  allow  you.  You  must  take  us  or  go  without,  and  if 
you  feel  your  nose  thus  held  to  the  grindstone  by  the  hard  fiscal 
hand,  it’s  no  more  than  you  deserve  for  harbouring  treasonable 
thoughts.” 

So  it  was,  therefore,  that  while  the  imagination  and  the 
memory  strayed — strayed  away  to  other  fiscal  climates,  where 
the  fruits  of  competition  so  engagingly  ripen  and  flush — the 
streets  affected  one  at  moments  as  a  prolonged  show-case  for 
every  arrayed  vessel  of  humiliation.  The  fact  that  several  classes 
of  the  protected  products  appeared  to  consist  of  articles  that  one 
might  really  anyw’here  have  preferred  did  little,  oddly  enough,  to 
diminish  the  sense  of  severe  discipline  awaiting  the  restored 
absentee  on  contact  with  these  occasions  of  traffic.  The  discipline 
indeed  is  general,  proceeding  as  it  does  from  so  many  sources, 
but  it  earns  its  name,  in  particular,  from  the  predicament  of  the 
ingenuous  inquirer  who  asks  himself  if  he  can  “  really  bear”  the 
combination  of  such  general  manners  and  such  general  prices, 
of  such  general  prices  and  such  general  manners.  He  has  a 
helpless  bewildered  moment  during  which  he  wmnders  if  he 
mightn’t  bear  the  prices  a  little  better  if  he  w’ere  a  little  better 
addressed,  or  bear  the  usual  form  of  address  a  little  better  if  the 
prices  w'ere  in  themselves,  given  the  commodity  offered,  a  little 
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less  humiliating  to  the  purchaser.  Neither  of  these  elements 
of  his  dilemma  strikes  him  as  likely  to  abate — the  general  cost 
of  the  things  to  drop,  or  the  general  grimness  of  the  person  he 
deals  with  over  the  counter  to  soften ;  so  that  he  reaches  out 
again  for  balm  to  where  he  has  had  to  seek  it  under  other  wounds, 
falls  back  on  the  cultivation  of  patience  and  regret,  on  large 
international  comparison.  He  is  confronted  too  often,  to  his 
sense,  with  the  question  of  what  may  be  “borne  but  what 
does  he  see  about  him  if  not  a  vast  social  order  in  which  the 
parties  to  certain  relations  are  all  the  while  marvellously,  in¬ 
scrutably,  desperately  “  bearing  ”  each  other?  He  may  wonder, 
at  his  hours,  how,  under  the  strain,  social  cohesion  does  not 
altogether  give  way  ;  but  that  is  another  question,  which  belongs 
to  a  dilferent  plane  of  speculation.  For  he  asks  himself  quite 
as  much  as  anything  else  how  the  shopman  or  the  shoplady  can 
bear  to  be  barked  at  in  the  manner  he  constantly  hears  used  to 
them  by  customers — he  recognises  that  no  agreeable  form  of  in¬ 
tercourse  could  survive  a  day  in  such  air  :  so  that  w'hat  is  the 
only  relation  finding  ground  there  but  a  necessary  vicious  circle 
of  gross  mutual  endurance? 

These  reflections  connect  themselves  moreover  wuth  that  most 
general  of  his  restless  hauntings  in  the  United  States — not  only 
with  the  lapse  of  all  w’onderment  at  the  immense  number  of 
absentees  unrestored  and  making  their  lives  as  they  may  in 
other  countries,  but  with  the  preliminary  American  postulate  or 
basis  for  any  successful  accommodation  of  life.  This  basis  is  that 
of  active  pecuniary  gain  and  of  active  pecuniary  gain  only— that 
of  one’s  making  the  conditions  so  triumphantly  pay  that  the 
prices,  the  manners,  the  other  inconveniences,  take  their  place 
as  a  friction  it  is  comparatively  easy  to  salve,  wounds  directly 
treatable  w’ith  the  wash  of  gold.  What  prevails,  w^hat  sets  the 
tune,  is  the  American  scale  of  gain,  more  magnificent  than  any 
other,  and  the  fact  that  the  w’hole  assumption,  the  whole  theory 
of  life,  is  that  of  the  individual’s  participation  in  it,  that  of 
his  being  more  or  less  punctually  and  more  or  less  effectually 
“  squared.’’  To  make  so  much  money  that  you  w'on’t,  that 
you  don’t  “mind,’’  don’t  mind  anything — that  is  absolutely,  I 
think,  the  main  American  formula.  Thus  your  making  no 
money — or  so  little  that  it  passes  there  for  none — and  being 
thereby  distinctly  reduced  to  minding,  amounts  to  your  being 
reduced  to  the  knowledge  that  America  is  no  place  for  you.  To 
mind  as  one  minds,  for  instance,  in  Europe,  under  provocation 
or  occasion  offered,  and  yet  to  have  to  live  under  the  effect  of 
American  pressure,  is  speedily  to  perceive  that  the  knot  can  be 
untied  but  by  a  definite  pull  of  one  or  the  other  string.  The 
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immense  majority  of  people  pull,  luckily  for  the  existing  order, 
the  string  that  consecrates  their  connection  with  it ;  the 
minority  (small,  how'ever,  only  in  comparison)  pull  the  string 
that  loosens  that  connection.  The  existing  order  is  meanw^hile 
safe,  inasmuch  as  the  faculty  of  making  money  is  in  America  the 
commonest  of  all  and  fairly  runs  the  streets  :  so  simple  a  matter 
does  it  appear  there,  among  vast  populations,  to  make  betimes 
enough  not  to  mind.  Yet  the  withdrawal  of  the  considerable 
group  of  the  pecuniarily  disqualified  seems  no  less,  for  the 
present,  an  assured  movement ;  there  will  always  be  scattered 
individuals  condemned  to  mind  on  a  scale  beyond  any  scale  of 
making.  The  relation  of  this  modest  body  to  the  country  of  their 
birth,  which  asks  so  much,  on  the  whole — so  many  surrenders  and 
compromises,  and  the  possession  above  all  of  such  a  prodigious 
head  for  figures — before  it  begins,  in  its  wmnderful  way,  to  give,  or 
to  “pay,”  would  appear  to  us  supremely  touching,  I  think,  as 
a  case  of  communion  baffled  and  blighted,  if  we  had  time  to 
work  it  out.  It  would  bathe  in  something  of  a  tragic  light  the 
vivid  truth  that  the  “  great  countries  ”  are  all,  more  and  more, 
happy  lands  (so  far  as  any  can  be  called  such)  for  any,  for  every 
sort  of  person  rather  than  the  middle  sort.  The  upper  sort — in 
the  scale  of  wealth,  the  only  scale  now' — can  to  their  hearts’ 
content  build  their  own  castles  and  move  by  their  own  motors ; 
the  lower  sort,  masters  of  gain  in  their  degree,  can  profit,  also 
to  their  hearts’  content,  by  the  enormous  extension  of  those 
material  facilities  which  may  be  gregariously  enjoyed ;  they  are 
able  to  rush  about,  as  never  under  the  sun  before,  in  promiscuous 
packs  and  hustled  herds,  while  to  the  act  of  so  rushing  about 
all  felicity  and  prosperity  appear  for  them  to  have  been  com¬ 
fortably  reduced.  The  frustrated  American,  as  I  have  hinted  at 
him,  scraping  for  his  poor  practical  solution  in  the  depleted 
silver-mine  of  history,  is  the  American  w'ho  ”  makes  ”  too  little 
for  the  castle  and  yet  “minds”  too  much  for  the  hustled  herd, 
who  can  neither  achieve  such  detachment  nor  surrender  to  such 
society,  and  w’ho  most  of  all  accordingly,  in  the  native  order, 
fails  of  a  working  basis.  The  salve,  the  pecuniary  salve,  in 
Europe,  is  sensibly  less,  but  less  on  the  other  hand  also  the 
excoriation  that  makes  it  necessary,  whether  from  above  or 
below'. 


II. 

Let  me  at  all  events  say  for  the  Park  Street  Church,  while  I 
may  still,  on  my  hilltop,  keep  more  or  less  in  line  wdth  it,  that 
this  edifice  persistently  “  holds  the  note,”  as  yet,  the  note  of 
the  old  felicity,  and  remains  by  so  doing  a  precious  public 
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servant.  Strange  enough,  doubtless,  to  find  one’s  self  pleading 
sanctity  for  a  theological  structure  sanctified  only  by  such  a 
name — as  who  should  say  the  Park  Street  Hotel  or  the  Park 
Street  Post-office ;  so  much  clearer  would  the  claim  seem  to 
come  were  it  the  case  of  another  St.  Clement  Danes  or  of 
another  St.  Mary-le-Strand.  But  in  America  we  get  our 
sanctity  as  we  can,  and  we  plead  it,  if  we  are  wise,  wherever  the 
conditions  suffer  the  faintest  show  of  colour  for  it  to  flush  through. 
Again  and  again  it  is  a  question,  on  behalf  of  the  memorial  object 
(and  especially  when  preservation  is  at  stake),  of  an  interest  and 
an  appeal  proceeding  exactly  from  the  conditions,  and  thereby 
not  of  an  absolute,  but  of  a  relative  force  and  weight;  which  is 
exactly  the  state  of  the  matter  with  the  Park  Street  Church. 
This  happy  landmark  is,  in  strictness,  with  its  mild  recall,  by 
its  spire,  of  Wren’s  bold  London  examples,  the  comparatively 
thin  echo  of  a  far-away  song — playing  its  part,  however,  for 
harmonious  effect,  as  perfectly  as  possible.  It  is  admirably 
placed,  quite  peculiarly  present,  in  the  Boston  scene,  and  thus, 
for  one  reason  and  another,  it  points  its  moral  as  not  even  the 
State  House  does.  So  we  see  afresh,  under  its  admonition,  that 
charm  is  a  flower  of  wdld  and  windblown  seed — often  not  to 
be  counted  on  when  most  anxiously  planted,  but  taking  its  own 
time  and  its  own  place  both  for  enriching  and  for  mocking  us. 
It  mocks  assuredly,  above  all,  our  money  and  our  impatience, 
elements  addressed  to  buying  or  “ordering”  it,  and  only  asks 
that  when  it  does  come  we  shall  know  it  and  love  it.  When  we 
fail  of  this  intelligence  it  simply,  for  its  vengeance,  boycotts  us 
— makes  us  vulgar  folk  w’ho  have  no  concern  with  it.  Then  if 
we  ever  miss  it  w^e  can  never  get  it  back — though  our  deepest 
depth  of  punishment  of  course  is  to  go  on  fatuously  not  missing 
it,  the  joy  of  ourselves  and  of  each  other  and  the  derision  of 
those  who  know.  These  reflections  w'ere  virtually  suggested 
to  me,  on  the  eve  of  my  leaving  Boston,  by  ten  wmrds  addressed 
to  my  dismay ;  the  effect  of  w'hich  wms  to  make  Park  Street 
Church,  for  the  hour,  the  most  interesting  mass  of  brick  and 
mortar  and  (if  I  may  risk  the  supposition)  timber  in  America. 

The  wwds  had  been  spoken,  in  the  bright  July  air,  by  a  friend 
encountered  in  the  very  presence  of  the  mild  monument,  on  the 
freshly-perceived  value  of  which ,  for  its  position ,  for  its  civil  func¬ 
tion,  I  had  happened  irrepressibly  to  exclaim.  Thus  I  learned 
that  its  existence  might  be  spoken  of  as  gravely  menaced— 
menaced  by  a  scheme  for  the  erection  of  a  “  business  block,”  a 
huge  square  of  innumerable  tiers  and  floors,  thousands  of  places 
of  trade,  the  trade  that  in  such  a  position  couldn’t  fail  to  be 
roaring.  In  the  eye  of  financial  envy  the  church  w'as  but  a 
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cutnbercr  of  the  ground,  and  where,  about  us,  had  we  seen 
financial  envy  fail  when  it  had  once  really  applied  the  push  of 
its  fat  shoulder?  Drunk  as  it  was  with  power,  what  was  to  be 
thought  of  as  resisting  it  ?  This  was  a  question ,  truly ,  to  frighten 
answers  away — until  I  presently  felt  the  most  pertinent  of  all 
return  as  if  on  tiptoe.  The  perfect  force  of  the  case  as  a  case,  as 
an  example,  that  was  the  answer  of  answers;  the  quite  ideal 
pitch  of  the  opjxirtunity  for  virtue.  Ideal  opportunities  are  rare, 
and  this  occasion  for  not  sacrificing  the  high  ornament  and  cyno¬ 
sure  of  the  town  to  the  impudence  of  private  greed  just  happens 
to  be  one,  and  to  have  the  finest  marks  of  the  character.  One  had 
but  to  imagine  a  civilised  community  reading  these  marks ,  feeling 
that  character,  and  then  consciously  and  cynically  falling  below 
its  admirable  chance,  to  take  in  the  impossibility  of  any  sucb 
blot  on  the  page  of  honour,  any  such  keen  appetite  for  the  base 
alternative.  It  would  be  verily  the  end — the  end  of  the  old  dis¬ 
tinguished  life,  of  the  common  intelligence  that  had  flowered 
formerly,  for  attesting  fame,  from  so  strong  a  sap  and  into  so  thick 
and  rich  a  cluster.  One  had  thought  of  these  things  as  one  came 
and  went — so  interesting  to-day  in  Boston  are  such  informal  con¬ 
sultations  of  the  oracle  (that  of  the  very  air  and  “  tone,”)  such 
puttings  to  it  of  the  question  of  what  the  old  New  England  spirit 
may  have  still ,  intellectually ,  aesthetically ,  or  for  that  matter  even 
morally,  to  give;  of  what  may  yet  remain,  for  productive  scrap¬ 
ing,  of  the  formula  of  the  native  Puritanism  educated,  the  formula 
once  capacious  enough  for  the  ‘‘literary  constellation”  of  the 
.\ge  of  Emerson.  Is  that  cornucopia  empty,  or  does  some  handful 
of  strong  or  at  least  sound  fruit  lurk  to  this  day,  a  trifle  congested 
by  keeping,  up  in  the  point  of  the  horn?  What,  if  so,  are,  in 
the  ambient  air,  the  symptoms  of  this  possibility?  what  are 
the  signs  of  intellectual  promise,  poetic,  prosaic,  philosophic,  in 
the  current  generations,  those  actually  learning  their  principal 
lesson,  as  one  assumes,  from  the  great  University  hard  by?  The 
old  formula,  that  of  Puritanism  educated,  has  it,  in  fine,  except 
for  ‘‘business,”  anything  more  to  communicate? — or  do  we 
perha))s  mistake  the  case  in  still  speaking,  by  reason  of  the  pro¬ 
jected  shadow  of  Harvard,  of  ‘‘education  ”  as  at  all  involved? 

Oh,  for  business,  for  a  commercial,  an  organising  energy  of  the 
first  order,  the  indications  would  seem  to  abound ;  the  air  being 
full  of  them  as  of  one  loud  voice,  and  nowhere  so  full  perhaps  as 
at  that  Park  Street  corner,  precisely,  where  it  w’as  to  be  suggested 
to  me  that  their  meaning  was  capable ,  on  occasion ,  of  turning  to 
the  sinister.  The  commercial  energy  at  least  was  educated,  up 
to  the  eyes — Harvard  was  still  caring  for  that  more  than  for  any¬ 
thing  else — but  the  wonderments,  or  perhaps  rather  the  positive 
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impressions  I  have  glanced  at  bore  me  constant  company,  keep- 
ing  the  last  word,  all  emphasis  of  answer,  back  as  if  for  the 
creation  of  a  dramatic  suspense.  I  liked  the  suspense,  none  the  (- 

less,  for  what  it  had  in  common  with  “  intellectual  curiosity,”  f 

and  it  gave  me  a  light,  moreover,  which  was  highly  convenient,  u 
helping  me  to  look  at  everything  in  some  related  state  to  this 
proposition  of  the  value  of  the  Puritan  residuum — the  question  of 
whether  value  is  expressed,  for  instance,  by  the  little  tales,  mostly 
by  ladies,  and  about  and  for  children  romping  through  the  ruins 
of  the  Language,  in  the  monthly  magazines.  Some  of  my  per¬ 
ceptions  of  relation  might  seem  forced,  for  other  minds,  but  it 
sufficed  me  that  they  were  straight  and  clear  for  myself — straight  P 

and  clear  again,  for  example,  when  (alwmys  on  my  hilltop  and 
raking  the  prospect  over  for  memories)  I  quite  assented  to  the 
tacit  intimation  that  a  long  aesthetic  period  had  closed  with  the  1 

disappearance  of  the  old  Museum  Theatre.  This  had  been  the  I 

theatre  of  the  ‘  ‘  great  ’  ’  period — so  far  as  such  a  description  may 
fit  an  establishment  that  never  produced  during  that  term  a  play 
either  by  a  Bostonian  or  by  any  other  American ;  or  it  had  at 
least,  with  however  unequal  steps,  kept  the  great  period  company, 
made  the  Boston  of  those  years  quite  complacently  participate  in 
its  genial  continuity.  This  character  of  its  being  an  institution, 
its  really  being  a  theatre,  with  a  repertory  and  a  family  of  con- 
gruous  players,  not  one  of  them  the  baleful  actor-manager,  head  | 
and  front  of  all  the  so  rank  and  so  acclaimed  vulgarities  of  our 
own  day — this  nature  in  it  of  not  being  the  mere  empty  shell, 
the  indifferent  cave  of  the  winds,  that  yields  a  few  nights’ 
lodging,  under  stress,  to  the  passing  caravan,  gave  it  a  dignity  of 
which  I  seemed  to  see  the  ancient  city  gratefully  conscious,  fond  ij 
and  jealous,  and  the  thought  of  which  invites  me  to  fling  over  it 
now  perhaps  too  free  a  fold  of  the  mantle  of  romance.  And  yet 
why  too  free?  is  what  I  ask  myself  as  I  remember  that  the  i 

Museum  had  for  long  years  a  repertory — the  repertory  of  its  age—  j 

a  company  and  a  cohesion,  theatrical  trifles  of  the  cultivation  of  ' 
which  no  present  temple  of  the  drama  from  end  to  end  of  the 
country  appears  to  show  a  symptom.  Therefore  I  spare  a  sigh  1 

to  its  memory,  and,  though  I  doubtless  scarce  think  of  it  as  the  | 

haunt  of  Emerson,  of  Hawthorne  or  of  Mr.  Ticknor,  the  common  1] 
conscience  of  the  mid-century  in  the  New  England  capital  insists  j! 
on  showing,  at  this  distance  of  time,  as  the  richer  for  it.  i 

That  then  was  one  of  the  missed  elements,  but  the  consequent 
melancholy,  I  ought  promptly  to  add,  formed  the  most  appro-  | 
priate  soil  for  stray  sprouts  of  tenderness  in  respect  to  the  few 
aspects  that  had  not  suffered.  The  old  charm  of  Mount- Vernon 
Street,  for  instance,  wandering  up  the  hill,  almost  from  the 
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waterside,  to  the  rear  of  the  State  House,  and  fairly  hanging 
about  there  to  rest  like  some  good  flushed  lady,  of  more  than 
t)  middle  age,  a  little  spent  and  “  blown  ’’—this  ancient  grace  was 
not  only  still  to  be  felt,  but  was  charged,  for  depth  of  interest, 

■  with  intenser  ghostly  presences,  the  rich  growth  of  time,  which 
might  have  made  the  ample  slope,  as  one  mounted,  appear  as 
beautifully  peopled  as  Jacob’s  Ladder.  That  was  exactly  the 
kind  of  impression  to  be  desired  and  w’elcomed ;  since  ghosts 
belong  only  to  places  and  suffer  and  perish  with  them.  It  was 
^  as  if  they  themselves  moreover  w'ere  taking  pleasure  in  this  place, 
fairly  indeed  commending  to  me  the  fine  old  style  of  the  picture. 

I  Nothing  less  appeared  to  account  for  my  not  having,  in  the  other 
age,  done  it,  as  the  phrase  is,  full  justice,  recognised  in  it  so 
excellent  a  peace,  such  a  clear  Boston  bravery — all  to  the  end 
that  it  should  quite  strike  me,  on  the  whole,  as  not  only,  for  the 
p  minor  stretch  and  the  domestic  note ,  the  happiest  street-scene  the 
country  could  show',  but  as  pleasant,  on  those  respectable  lines, 
in  a  degree  not  surpassed  even  among  outland  pomps.  Oh,  the 
wide  benignity  of  brick,  the  goodly,  friendly,  ruddy  fronts,  the 
felicity  of  scale,  the  solid  seat  of  everything,  even  to  the  handful 
of  happy  deviations  from  the  regular  produced,  we  may  fancy, 
by  one  of  those  ‘  ‘  historic  ’  ’  causes  w'hich  so  rarely  complicate , 
for  humanisation,  the  blankness  of  the  American  street-page,  and 
the  occasional  occurrence  of  w'hich,  in  general,  as  I  am  perhaps  too 
;  repeatedly  noting,  excites  on  the  part  of  the  starved  story-seeker 
'  a  fantastic  insistence.  I  find  myself  w'illing,  after  all,  to  let  my 
whole  estimate  of  these  mere  mild  monuments  of  private  worth 
pass  for  extravagant  if  it  but  leave  me  a  perch  for  musing  on  the 
ij  oddity  of  our  nature  w'hich  makes  us  still  like  the  places  w'e  have 
known  or  loved  to  grow'  old,  w'hen  w'e  can  scarcely  bear  it  in  the 
people.  To  w'alk  down  Mount-Vernon  Street  to  Charles  was  to 
have  a  brush  wdth  that  truth,  to  recognise  at  least  that  we  like 
^  the  sense  of  age  to  come ,  locally ,  when  it  comes  w'ith  the  right 
accompaniments,  with  the  preservation  of  character  and  the  con- 

Itinuity  of  tradition,  merits  I  had  been  admiring  on  the  brow  of  the 
I  eminence.  From  the  other  vision,  the  sight  of  the  “decline  in 
the  social  scale,’’  the  lapse  into  shabbiness  and  into  bad  company, 
j  we  only  suffer,  for  the  ghosts  in  that  case  either  refuse  to  linger, 

'  or  linger  at  the  most  with  faces  ashamed  and  as  if  appealing 
i  against  their  association . 

||  Such  was  the  condition  of  the  Charles  Street  ghosts,  it  seemed 
I  to  me— shades  of  a  past  that  had  once  been  so  thick  and  warm  and 
[  happy ;  they  moved ,  dimly ,  through  a  turbid  medium  in  which  the 

[signs  of  their  old  life  looked  soiled  and  sordid.  Each  of  them 
was  there  indeed,  from  far,  far  back ;  they  met  me  on  the  pave- 
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ment,  yet  it  was  as  if  we  could  pass  but  in  conscious  silence,  and 
nothing  could  have  helped  us,  for  any  courage  of  communion,  if 
we  had  not  enjoyed  the  one  merciful  refuge  that  remained,  where 
indeed  we  could  breathe  again ,  and  with  intensity ,  our  own  liberal 
air.  Here,  behind  the  effaced  anonymous  door,  w'as  the  little  ark 
of  the  modern  deluge,  here  still  the  long  drawing-room  that  looks 
over  the  water  and  toward  the  sunset,  with  a  seat  for  every 
visiting  shade,  from  far-away  Thackeray  down,  and  relics  and 
tokens  so  thick  on  its  walls  as  to  make  it  positively,  in  all  the 
town,  the  votive  temple  to  memory.  Ah,  if  it  hadn’t  been  for 
that  small  patch  of  common  ground,  with  its  kept  echo  of  the 
very  accent  of  the  past ,  the  revisiting  spirit ,  at  the  bottom  of  the 
hill,  could  but  have  muffled  his  head,  or  but  have  stifled  his 
heart,  and  turned  away  for  ever.  Let  me  even  say  that— always 
now  at  the  bottom  of  the  hill — it  w^as  in  this  practical  guise  he 
afterwards,  at  the  best,  found  himself  roaming.  It  is  from  about 
that  point  southward  that  the  new  splendours  of  Boston  spread, 
and  will  clearly  continue  to  spread,  but  it  opened  out  to  me  as  a 
tract  pompous  and  prosaic,  wdth  w’hich  the  little  interesting  city, 
the  city  of  character  and  genius,  exempt  as  yet  from  the  Irish 
yoke,  had  had  absolutely  nothing  to  do.  This  disconnection  was 
complete,  and  the  southward,  the  w’estw^ard  territory  made  up, 
at  the  most,  a  platform  or  stage  from  w’hich  the  other,  the  con¬ 
centrated  Boston  of  history,  the  Boston  of  Emerson,  Thoreau, 
Haw'thorne,  Longfellow,  Low'ell,  Holmes,  Ticknor,  Motley, 
Prescott,  Parkman  and  the  rest  (in  the  sense  either  of  birthplace 
or  of  central  or  sacred  city)  could  be  seen  in  as  definite,  and  indeed 
now’  in  almost  as  picturesquely  mediaeval,  a  concretion,  appear  to 
make  as  black  and  minute  and  “  composed  ”  a  little  pyramidal 
image,  as  the  finished  background  of  a  Diirer  print.  It  seemed 
to  place  itself  there,  in  the  middle  distance,  on  the  sharp  salience 
of  its  commingled  Reforms  and  Reserves — reformers  and  re¬ 
servists  rubbing  shoulders  in  the  common  distinctness  of  their 
detachment  from  an  inexpressive  generation,  and  the  composi¬ 
tion  rounding  itself  about  as  wdth  the  very  last  of  its  loose  ends 
snipped  off  or  tucked  in. 

III. 

There  are  neither  loose  ends  nor  stray  flutters,  w’hether  of  the 
old  prose  or  the  old  poetry,  to  be  encountered  on  the  large  low'er 
level,  though  there  are  performances  of  a  different  order,  in  the 
shadow’  of  wfflich  such  matters  tend  to  look  merely,  and  perhaps 
rather  meagrely,  subjective.  It  is  all  very  rich  and  prosperous  and 
monotonous,  the  large  low^er  level,  but  oh,  so  inexpressibly 
vacant !  Where  the  “  new  land  ”  corresponds  most  to  its  name, 
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rejoices  most  visibly  and  complacently  in  its  newness,  its  dumped 
and  shovelled  foundations ,  the  home  till  recently  of  a  mere  vague 
marine  backwmter,  there  the  long,  straight  residential  avenues, 

i)  vistas  quite  documentary,  as  one  finds  one’s  self  pronouncing 
■  them,  testify  with  a  perfection  all  their  own  to  a  whole  vast  side 
i  of  American  life.  The  winter  winds  and  snows,  and  the  eternal 
dust,  run  races  in  them  over  the  clearest  course  anywhere  provided 
for  that  grim  competition  ;  the  league-long  brick  pavements  mirror 
■  the  expansive  void,  for  many  months  of  the  year,  in  their  smooth, 
tight  ice-coats  (and  ice  over  brick  can  only  be  described  as  heels 
■  over  head),  and  the  innumerable  windows,  up  and  down,  watch 
■  each  other,  all  hopelessly,  as  for  revelations,  indiscretions,  audible, 
resonant,  rebellious  or  explosive  breakages  of  the  pane  from 
within,  that  never  disturb  the  peace.  (No  one  will  begin,  and  the 

I  buried  hatchet,  in  spite  of  whatever  wdstful  looks  to  where  it  lies, 
is  never  dug  up.)  So  it  is  that  these  sustained  affirmations  of  one 
1  of  the  smoothest  and  the  most  settled  social  states  ‘  ‘  going  ’  ’ 
excite  perversely,  on  the  part  of  the  restless  analyst,  questions 
that  would  seem  logically  the  very  last  involved.  We  call  such 
aspects  “  documentary  ”  because  they  strike  us,  more  than  any 
j  others,  as  speaking  volumes  for  the  possible  serenity,  the  common 
'  decency,  the  quiet  cohesion,  of  a  vast  commercial  and  profes¬ 
sional  bourgeoisie  left  to  itself.  Here  was  such  an  order,  caught 
j  in  the  very  fact,  the  fact  of  its  living  maximum.  A  bourgeoisie 
;  without  an  aristocracy  to  worry  it  is  of  course  a  very  different 
'  thing  from  a  bourgeoisie  struggling  in  that  shade,  and  nothing 
could  express  more  than  these  interminable  perspectives  of 
security  the  condition  of  a  community  leading  its  life  in  the  social 
]  sun. 

I  Why,  accordingly,  of  December  afternoons,  lid  the  restless 
J  analyst,  pausing  at  eastward-looking  corners,  find  on  his  lips  the 
vague  refrain  of  Tennyson’s  “long,  unlovely  street’’?  Why,  if 
’  Harley  Street,  if  Wimpole,  is  unlovely,  should  Marlborough 
Street  Boston  be  so — beyond  the  mere  platitude  of  its  motiveless 
name?  Here  is  no  monotony  of  black  leasehold  brick,  no  patent 
j  disavowal,  in  the  interest  of  stale  and  strictly  subordinate  gen- 
j  tilities,  of  expression,  animation,  variety,  curiosity;  here,  on  the 
H  contrary,  is  often  the  individual  house-front  in  all  its  independ- 

II  ence  and  sometimes  in  all  its  felicity  :  this  whole  region  being,  like 
so  many  such  regions  in  the  United  States  to-day,  the  home  of 
I  the  free  hand,  a  field  for  the  liveliest  architectural  experiment. 

I  There  are  interesting ,  admirable  houses — though  always  too  much 
I  of  the  detestable  vitreous  “  bow  ” — and  there  is  above  all  what 
I  there  is  everywhere  in  America  for  saving,  or  at  least  for  propping 
I  up,  the  situation,  that  particular  look  of  the  clear  course  and 
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large  opportunity  ahead,  which,  when  taken  in  conjunction  with 
all  the  will  to  live,  all  the  money  to  spend,  all  the  knowledge  to 
acquire  and  apply,  seems  to  marshal  the  material  possibilities  in 
glittering  illimitable  ranks.  Beacon  Street,  moreover,  used  to 
stretch  back  like  a  workable  telescope  for  the  focussing,  at  its  i 
higher  extremity,  in  an  air  of  which  the  positive  defect  is  to  be  [ 
too  seldom  prejudicial,  of  the  gilded  dome  of  the  State  House—  I 
fresh  as  a  Christmas  toy  seen  across  the  floor  of  a  large  salubrious 
nursery.  This  made  a  civic  vignette  that  furnished  a  little  the 
desert  of  cheerful  family  life.  But  Marlborough  Street,  for  im¬ 
perturbable  reasons  of  its  own,  used  periodically  to  break  my  „ 
heart.  It  was  of  no  use  to  make  a  vow  of  hanging  about  till  I  j 
should  have  sounded  my  mystery — learned  to  say  why  black,  stale 
Harley  Street,  for  instance,  in  featureless  row  after  row,  had 
character  and  depth,  while  what  was  before  me  fell  upon  my  i 
sense  with  the  thinness  of  tone  of  a  precocious  child — and  still  more  * 

why  this  latter  effect  should  have  been,  as  it  were,  so  insistently  ft 
irritating.  If  there  be  strange  ways  of  producing  an  interest,  to 
the  critical  mind,  there  are  doubtless  still  stranger  ways  of  not 
producing  one,  and  it  was  important  to  me,  no  doubt,  to  make 
‘  ‘  my  ’  ’  defunct  and  compact  and  expressive  little  Boston  appear 
to  don  all  the  signs  of  that  character  that  the  New  Land,  and  what 
is  built  thereon,  miss.  How  could  one  consider  the  place  at  all 
unless  in  a  light? — so  that  one  had  to  decide  definitely  on  one’s  I 
light.  f 

This  it  w’as  after  all  easy  to  do  from  the  moment  one  had 
determined  to  concede  to  the  New’  Land  the  fact  of  possession 
of  everything  convenient  and  handsome  under  heaven.  Peace 
could  alw’ays  come  with  this  recognition  of  all  the  accessories  and 
equipments,  a  hundred  costly  things,  parks  and  palaces  and  insti¬ 
tutions  ,  that  the  earlier  community  had  lacked  ;  and  there  was  an 
individual  connection — only  one,  presently  to  be  noted — in  which 
the  actual  city  might  seem  for  an  hour  to  have  no  capacity  for 
the  uplifting  idea,  no  aptitude  for  the  finer  curiosity,  to  envy  the  ;; 
past.  But  meanwhile  it  was  strange  that  even  so  fine  a  concep-  > 
tion,  finely  embodied,  as  the  new  Public  Library,  magnificently 
superseding  all  others,  was  committed  to  speak  to  one’s  inner  | 
perception  still  more  of  the  power  of  the  purse  and  of  the  higher  h 
turn  for  business  than  of  the  old  intellectual,  or  even  of  the  old  [j 
moral,  sensibility.  Why  else  then  should  one  have  thought  of 
some  single^  some  admirable  hour  of  Emerson,  in  one  of  the  I 
dusky,  primitive  lecture-halls  that  have  ceased  to  be,  or  of  some  j 
large  insuperable  anti-slavery  eloquence  of  Wendell  Phillips’s,  ! 
during  the  same  term  and  especially  during  the  War,  as  breathing 
more  of  the  consciousness  of  literature  and  of  history  than  all  the 
promiscuous  bustle  of  the  Florentine  palace  by  Copley  Square? 
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Not  that  this  latter  edifice,  the  fruit  of  immense  considerations, 
has  not  its  honourable  interest  too ;  which  it  would  have  if  only 
in  the  light  of  the  constant  truth  that  almost  any  American 
application  or  practice  of  a  general  thought  puts  on  a  new  and 
original  aspect.  Public  libraries  are  a  thoroughly  general  thought, 
and  one  has  seen  plenty  of  them,  one  is  seeing  dreadfully  many, 
in  these  very  days,  the  world  over ;  yet  to  be  confronted  with  an 
American  example  is  to  have  sight  straightway  of  more  difference 
than  community,  and  to  glean  on  the  spot  fresh  evidence  of  that 
democratic  way  of  dealing  which  it  has  been  the  American  office 
to  translate  from  an  academic  phrase  into  a  bristling  fact.  The 
notes  of  difference  of  the  Florentine  palace  by  Copley  Square — 
more  delicately  elegant,  in  truth,  if  less  sublimely  rugged,  than 
j  most  Florentine  palaces — resolve  themselves,  like  so  many  such 
notes  everywhere,  into  our  impression  here,  once  more,  that 
everyone  is  “  in  ”  everything,  whereas  in  Europe  so  comparatively 
few  persons  are  in  anything  (even  as  yet  in  “  society,”  more  and 
more  the  common  refuge  or  retreat  of  the  masses). 

The  Boston  institution  then  is  a  great  and  complete  institution , 
with  this  reserve  of  its  striking  the  restored  absentee  as  practically 
without  penetralia.  A  library  without  penetralia  may  affect  him 
but  as  a  temple  without  altars ;  it  will  at  any  rate  exemplify  the 
distinction  between  a  benefit  given  and  a  benefit  taken,  a  bor¬ 
rowed,  a  lent,  and  an  owmed,  an  appropriated  convenience.  The 
British  Museum,  the  Louvre,  the  Bibliotheque  Nationale,  the 
treasures  of  South  Kensington,  are  assuredly,  under  forms,  at  the 
disposal  of  the  people ;  but  it  is  to  be  observed,  I  think,  that  the 
people  walk  there  more  or  less  under  the  shadow  of  the  right 
waited  for  and  conceded.  It  remains  as  difficult  as  it  is  always 
interesting,  however,  to  trace  the  detail  (much  of  it  obvious 
enough,  but  much  more  indefinable)  of  the  personal  port  of  a 
democracy  that,  unlike  the  English,  is  social  as  well  as  political. 
One  of  these  denotements  is  that  social  democracies  are  un¬ 
friendly  to  the  preservation  of  penetralia  ;  so  that  when  penetralia 
are  of  the  essence ,  as  in  a  place  of  study  and  meditation ,  they 
inevitably  go  to  the  wall.  The  main  staircase,  in  Boston,  has, 
with  its  amplitude  of  wing  and  its  splendour  of  tawny  marble, 
a  high  and  luxurious  beauty — bribing  the  restored  absentee  to 
emotion,  moreover,  by  expanding,  monumentally,  at  one  of  its 
rests,  into  admirable  commemoration  of  the  Civil  War  service  of 
the  two  great  Massachusetts  Volunteer  regiments  of  Mite.  Such 
visions,  such  felicities,  such  couchant  lions  and  recorded  names 
and  stirred  memories  as  these,  encountered  in  the  early  autumn 
twilight,  colour  an  impression — even  though  to  say  so  be  the 
limit  of  breach  of  the  silence  in  which ,  for  persons  of  the  genera- 
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tion  of  the  author  of  these  pages,  appreciation  of  them  can  best 
take  refuge  :  the  refuge  to  which  I  felt  myself  anon  reduced,  for 
instance ,  opposite  the  State  House ,  in  presence  of  Saint-Gaudens’s 
noble  and  exquisite  monument  to  Robert  Gould  Shaw  and  the 
Fifty-fourth  Massachusetts.  There  are  works  of  memorial  art 
that  may  suddenly  place  themselves,  by  their  operation  in  a  given  i 
case,  outside  articulate  criticism — which  was  w'hat  ha[)pened,  I  | 
found,  in  respect  to  the  main  feature,  the  rich  staircase  of  the  t 
Library.  Another  way  in  w'hich  the  bribe,  as  I  have  called  it,  I 
of  that  masterpiece  worked  on  the  spot  was  by  prompting  one  [ 
to  immediate  charmed  perception  of  the  character  of  the  deep  F 
court  and  inner  arcade  of  the  palace,  where  a  wealth  of  science  P 
and  taste  has  gone  to  producing  a  sense,  when  the  afternoon 
light  sadly  slants,  of  one  of  the  myriad  gold-coloured  courts  of 
the  Vatican. 

These  are  the  refinements  of  the  present  Boston— keeping  1 
company  as  they  can  with  the  healthy  animation,  as  it  struck  me,  I 
of  the  rest  of  the  building,  the  multitudinous  bustle,  the  coming  ! 
and  going,  as  in  a  railway-station,  of  persons  with  carpet-bags  f 
and  other  luggage,  the  simplicity  of  plan,  the  open  doors  and 
immediate  accesses,  admirable  for  a  raihvay-station,  the  ubiqui¬ 
tous  children ,  most  irrepressible  little  democrats  of  the  democracy, 
the  vain  quest,  above  all,  of  the  deeper  depths  aforesaid,  some  [j 
part  that  should  be  sufficiently  within  some  other  part,  sufficiently  | 
withdrawn  and  consecrated,  not  to  constitute  a  thoroughfare.  « 
Perhaps  I  didn’t  adequately  explore ;  but  there  was  always  the  I' 
visible  scale  and  scheme  of  the  building.  It  was  a  shock  to  find  I 
the  so  brave  decorative  designs  of  Puvis  de  Chavannes,  of  Sargent  I 
and  Abbey  and  John  Elliott,  hanging  over  mere  chambers  of  Ij 
familiarity  and  resonance  ;  and  then,  I  must  quickly  add,  it  was  a  | 
shock  still  greater  perhaps  to  find  one  had  no  good  reason  for 
defending  them  against  such  freedoms.  What  wms  sauce  for  the 
goose  was  sauce  for  the  gander  ;  had  one  not  in  other  words,  in 
the  public  places  and  under  the  great  loggias  of  Italy,  acclaimed 
it  as  just  the  charm  and  dignity  of  these  resorts  that,  in  their 
pictured  and  embroidered  state,  they  still  serve  for  the  graceful 
common  life?  It  was  true  that  one  had  not  been  imprisoned  in 
that  consistency  in  the  Laurentian,  in  the  Ambrosian  Library— 
and  at  any  rate  one  was  here  on  the  edge  of  abysses.  Was  it  not 
splendid,  for  example,  to  see,  in  Boston,  such  large  provision 
made  for  the  amusement  of  children  on  rainy  afternoons?— so 
many  little  heads  bent  over  their  story-books  that  the  edifice  took 
on  at  moments  the  appearance  w’orn,  one  was  to  observe  later  on, 
by  most  other  American  edifices  of  the  same  character,  that  of  a 
lively  distributing-house  of  the  new'  fiction  for  the  young.  The 
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note  was  bewildering — yet  would  one,  snatching  the  bread-and- 
molasses  from  their  lips,  cruelly  deprive  the  young  of  rights  in 
which  they  have  been  installed  with  a  majesty  nowhere  else 
approaching  that  of  their  American  installation?  I  am  not 
wrong,  probably,  at  all  events,  in  qualifying  such  a  question  as 
that  as  abysmal,  and  I  remember  how,  more  than  once,  I  took 
refuge  from  it  in  craven  flight,  straight  across  the  Square,  to  the 
already  so  interesting,  the  so  rapidly  expanding  Art  Museum. 

There,  for  some  reason,  questions  exquisitely  dropped  ;  perhaps 
only  for  the  reason  that  things  sifted  and  selected  have,  very 
visibly,  the  effect  of  challenging  the  confidence  even  of  the  rash. 

It  is  of  the  nature  of  objects  doomed  to  show  distinction  to  make 
more  or  less  of  a  desert  round  them ,  and  peace  reigned  unbvoken , 

I  usually  noted ,  in  the  two  or  three  Museum  rooms  that  harbour 
a  small  but  deeply  interesting  and  steadily  growing  collection  of 
fragments  of  the  antique.  Here  the  restless  analyst  found  work 
to  his  hand — only  too  much  ;  and  indeed  in  presence  of  the  gem  of 
the  series,  of  the  perhaps  just  too  conscious  grace  of  a  certain 
little  wasted  and  dim-eyed  head  of  Aphrodite,  ho  felt  that  his 
function  should  simply  give  way,  in  common  decency,  to  that  of 
the  sonneteer.  For  it  is  an  impression  by  itself,  and  I  think  quite 
worth  the  Atlantic  voyage,  to  catch  in  the  American  light  the 
very  fact  of  the  genius  of  Greece.  There  are  things  we  don’t 
know,  feelings  not  to  be  foretold,  till  we  have  had  that  experience 
-which  I  commend  to  the  r affine  of  almost  any  other  clime.  I 
should  say  to  him  that  he  has  not  seen  a  fine  Greek  thing  till  he 
has  seen  it  in  America.  It  is  of  course  on  the  face  of  it  the  most 
merciless  case  of  transplanting — the  mere  moral  of  which,  none 
the  less,  for  application,  becomes  by  no  means  flagrant.  The 
little  Aphrodite,  with  her  connections,  her  antecedents  and  refer¬ 
ences  exhibiting  the  maximum  of  breakage ,  is  no  doubt  as  lonely 
a  jewel  as  ever  strayed  out  of  its  setting ;  yet  what  does  one 
quickly  recognise  but  that  the  intrinsic  lustre  will  have,  so  far 
as  that  may  be  possible,  doubled?  She  has  lost  her  background, 
the  divine  creature — has  lost  her  company,  and  is  keeping,  in  a 
maimer,  the  strangest ;  but  so  far  from  having  lost  an  iota  of  her 
power,  she  has  gained  unspeakably  more,  since  what  she  essen¬ 
tially  stands  for  she  here  stands  for  alone,  rising  ineffably  to  the 
occasion.  She  has  in  short,  by  her  single  presence,  as  yet, 
annexed  an  empire,  and  there  are  strange  glimmers  of  moments 
when ,  as  I  have  spoken  of  her  consciousness ,  the  very  knowledge 
of  this  seems  to  lurk  in  the  depth  of  her  beauty.  Where  w’as  she 
ever  more,  where  was  she  ever  so  much,  a  goddess — and  who 
knows  but  that ,  being  thus  divine ,  she  foresees  the  time  w^hen ,  as 
she  has  “  moved  over,”  the  place  of  her  actual  whereabouts  will 
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have  become  one  of  her  shrines?  Objects  doomed  to  distinction 
make  round  them  a  desert ,  I  have  said  ;  but  that  is  only  for  any 
gross  confidence  in  other  matters.  For  confidence  in  them  they 
make  a  garden,  and  that  is  why  I  felt  this  quarter  of  the  Boston 
Art  Museum  bloom,  under  the  indescribable  dim  eyes,  with  deli¬ 
cate  flowers.  The  impression  swallowed  up  every  other;  the 
place,  whatever  it  ^;^as,  was  supremely  justified,  and  I  was  left 
cold  by  learning  that  a  much  bigger  and  grander  and  richer  place 
is  presently  to  overtop  it. 

The  present  establishment  “dates  back,’’  back  almost  to  the 
good  Boston  of  the  middle  years,  and  is  full  of  all  sorts  of 
accumulated  and  concentrated  pleasantness ;  which  fact  precisely 
gives  the  signal,  by  the  terrible  American  law,  for  its  coming  to 
an  end  and  giving  a  chance  to  the  untried.  It  is  a  consistent 
application  of  the  rotary  system — the  untried  always  awaiting  its 
turn ,  and  quite  perceptibly  stamping  and  snorting  w'hile  it  waits ; 
all  heedless  as  it  is,  poor  innocent  untried,  of  the  certain  hour  of 
the  impatiences  before  which  it  too  will  have  to  retreat.  It  is 
not  indeed  that  the  American  laws,  so  operating,  have  not  almost 
always  their  own  queer  interest ;  founded  as  they  are,  all  together, 
on  one  of  the  strongest  of  the  native  impulses.  We  see  this 
characteristic  again  and  again  at  play,  see  it  in  especial  wherever 
we  see  (which  is  more  than  frequently  enough,)  a  University  or  a 
College  “started’’  or  amplified.  This  process  almost  always 
takes  the  form,  primarily,  of  more  land,s  and  houses  and  halls 
and  rooms,  more  swimming-baths  and  football-fields  and  gym¬ 
nasia,  a  greater  luxury  of  brick  and  mortar,  a  greater  ingenuity, 
the  most  artful  conceivable,  of  accommodation  and  installation. 
Such  is  the  magic,  such  the  presences,  that  tend,  more  than  any 
other,  to  figure  as  the  Institution,  thereby  perverting  not  a  little, 
as  need  scarce  be  remarked,  the  finer  collegiate  idea  :  the  theory 
being,  doubtless,  and  again  most  characteristically,  that  with  all 
the  wrought  stone  and  oak  and  painted  glass,  the  immense  pre¬ 
vision,  the  multiplied  marbles  and  tiles  and  cloisters  and  acres, 
“  people  will  come,’’  that  is  individuals  of  value  will,  and  in  some 
manner  work  some  miracle.  In  the  early  American  time,  doubt¬ 
less,  individuals  of  value  had  to  wait  too  much  for  things;  but 
that  is  now  made  up  by  the  way  things  are  waiting  for  individuals 
of  value.  To  which  I  must  immediately  add,  however — and  it  is 
the  ground  of  my  allusion  of  a  moment  ago — that  no  impression 
of  the  ‘  ‘  new  ’  ’  Boston  can  feel  itself  hang  together  without 
remembrance  of  what  it  owes  to  that  rare  exhibition  of  the  living 
spirit  lately  achieved,  in  the  interest  of  the  fine  arts,  and  of  all 
that  is  noblest  in  them,  by  the  unaided  and  quite  heroic  genius 
of  a  private  citizen.  To  attempt  to  tell  the  story  of  the  wonder- 
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fully-gathered  and  splendidly-lodged  Gardner  Collection  would 
be  to  displace  a  little  the  line  that  separates  private  from  public 
property ;  and  yet  to  find  no  discreet  word  for  it  is  to  appear  to 
fail  of  feeling  for  the  complexity  of  conditions  amid  which  so 
undaunted  a  devotion  to  a  great  idea  (undaunted  by  the  battle  to 
fight,  losing  alas,  with  State  Protection  of  native  art,  and  with 
other  scarce  less  uncanny  things)  has  been  able  consummately  to 
flower.  It  is  in  presence  of  the  results  magnificently  attained, 
the  energy  triumphant  over  everything,  that  one  feels  the  fine  old 
disinterested  tradition  of  Boston  least  broken. 

Henry  James, 
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ON  THE  SCIENTIFIC  ATTITUDE  TO  MAUYELS. 


“O  (lay  and  night,  but  this  is  wondrous  strange! 

And  therefore  as  a  stranger  give  it  welcome.” 

A  PROBLEM  which  often  presents  itself  is  this  ; — why  have 
certain  not  very  rare  though  rather  elusive  phenomena,  which 
seem  to  have  been  knowm  in  all  ages  and  in  all  countries  of  the 
w'orld,  not  yet  attained  to  full  recognition  anywhere,  and  why 
are  they  so  generally  looked  at  askance  and  with  suspicion? 
The  reason,  I  believe,  is  that  they  fall  between  two  stools  :  they 
arc  not  like  the  facts  of  inorganic  nature,  which  can  be  investi¬ 
gated  apart  from  the  interfering  and  confusing  human  element; 
and  they  are  not  like  the  facts  of  history,  which  necessarily 
depend  on  direct  experience  and  testimony ;  they  are  a  mixture 
of  the  tw'o.  The  Humanist  cannot  study  them  freely,  because 
they  involve  physical  and  chemical  and  biological  details  which 
are  strange  to  him;  the  so-called  Realist,  or  man  of  Science, 
cannot  regard  them  as  he  regards  the  unsophisticated  facts  of 
Nature  such  as  are  met  with  in  the  laboratory ;  he  is  bound  to 
feel  a  difficulty  when  an  apparently  capricious  element,  an  un¬ 
known  and  foreign  psychological  influence,  is  introduced  into 
the  midst  of  his  Physics ;  and  he  may  easily  feel  that  such 
intrusion  has  opened  the  gate  to  an  unknown  amount  of  deception 
and  error;  he  may  feel,  perhaps,  that  the  training  of  a  Lawyer 
would  be  more  appropriate  than  that  of  a  man  of  Science;  a 
Lawyer  may  feel  that  the  training  of  a  Doctor  would  be  more 
appropriate ;  a  Doctor  may  hand  the  matter  over  to  a  Psycho¬ 
logist,  the  Psychologist  may  feel  that  it  belongs  more  to  Biology; 
and  the  Biologist,  rather  disgusted  with  the  whole  affair,  will 
turn  it  back  to  the  Physicist, — who,  if  he  is  wise,  will  seek  to 
combine  the  functions  of  all  the  others,  either  in  his  own  person 
or  by  consultation  and  co-operation  with  them,  and  thus  may 
hope  ultimately  to  make  something  of  the  pr’oblem. 

But  if  they  all  decline  to  investigate  the  subject,  it  is  left  in 
the  hands  of  the  average  man,  who  is  liable  to  turn  it  into  super¬ 
stition,  recognising  some  truth  in  the  phenomena,  but  stigmatis¬ 
ing  them  as  diabolic.  And  so  the  poor  subject  has  got  bandied 
about  from  pillar  to  post ,  not  belonging  to  any  recognised  category 
of  knowledge,  and  is  still,  after  all  these  centuries  of  multifarious 
but  only  partially-recorded  experience,  left  out  in  the  cold. 

At  no  period  in  the  w'orld’s  history,  however,  has  the  outlook 
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been  more  hopeful  for  its  ultimate  admission  within  the  scope 
of  an  enlarged  science  than  the  present.  For  it  must  be  ad¬ 
mitted,  even  by  opponents  of  the  study,  that  a  fairly  favourable 
atmosphere  now  exists  in  educated  circles  for  the  examination 
and  criticism  of  well-supported  evidence,  w'hen  such  evidence  is 
forthcoming.  The  efforts  of  the  Society  for  Psychical  Research 
have  been  directed  (1)  towards  the  accumulation  of  trustworthy 
evidence,  and  (2)  towards  improving  the  attitude  of  the  educated 
public  to  psychical  or  metapsychical  phenomena.  In  both  these 
enterprises  it  has  paiiially  succeeded,  but  it  has  never  tried  to 
have  a  collective  belief  of  its  own  concerning  them,  nor  has  it 
sought  to  influence  human  belief  one  w'ay  or  the  other.  That  is 
a  matter  not  for  a  society,  nor  for  argument,  but  for  facts  them¬ 
selves  to  achieve,  so  long  as  they  are  not  resolutely  shut  out 
from  consideration. 

It  may  be  urged  that  it  is  impossible  to  alter  the  attitude  of 
any  person  towards  occult  phenomena,  or  towards  evidence  of 
any  kind,  because  he  is  sure  to  consider  his  own  attitude  best.  I 
admit  the  premiss,  but  I  dissent  from  the  conclusion.  Let  us 
consider  the  proposition  for  a  moment.  And  first  a  parable  :  — 

In  China  it  appears  to  be  the  custom  to  catechise  a  visitor 
politely,  not  only  concerning  his  profession  and  his  friends,  as 
here,  but  concerning  those  things  which  in  the  West  are  treated 
as  more  sacred, — his  income,  for  instance,  or,  what  is  more 
germane  to  our  present  thesis,  his  religion;  and,  just  as  it  is 
not  uncommon  here  to  feel  deference  towards  a  person  of  exalted 
position,  it  is  said  to  be  polite  there  to  congratulate  a  man  on 
his  religion,  and  to  express  with  becoming  humility  the  sense 
that  it  is  superior  to  one’s  own.^ 

But  for  us  Europeans  to  do  anything  of  the  same  sort,  and  to 
express  deferential  admiration  or  envy  of  the  attitude  of  another 
person,  whether, it  be  to  marvels  or  to  anything  else,  would  be 
merely  grotesque.  Each  man  must  take  up  his  own  mental 
standpoint,  and  cannot  honestly  admire  that  of  another  man 
more  than  his  own  without  changing  his  own.  He  may  be 
modest  as  to  his  powers,  and  humble  as  to  his  insight,  he  may 
even  be  apologetic  for  his  mistakes,  but  he  can  exhibit  no  modesty 
or  humility  on  the  score  of  his  receptiveness  to  any  evidence  or 
to  any  phenomenon  presented  to  him.  Every  man  is  bound  to 
consider  his  own  attitude  towards  marvellous  or  occult  pheno- 
1  mena  the  best  possible  for  him,  or  else  to  change  it. 

(1)  We  may  be  quite  sure  that,  if  there  is  any  degree  of  truth  in  this  legend, 
’  there  must  be  modes  of  regarding  the  matter — for  instance,  that  religion  is  an 

official  or  hereditary  thing — which  remove  all  the  superficial  aspect  of  absurdity 
from  such  procedure. 
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A  change  of  attitude  is  therefore  a  comparatively  easy  thing  to 
bring  about ,  and  does  not  necessarily  involve  any  change  of  actual 
belief.  The  only  change  effected  is  a  willingness  to  contemplate 
evidence,  instead  of  rejecting  it  unheard.  But  whether  the  effect 
of  the  consideration  of  certain  evidence  will  have  an  expanding 
or  a  contracting  influence  on  belief,  is  more  than  can  be  said 
offhand.  It  appears  to  be  thought  by  average  scholars,  pure 
mathematicians,  and  men  of  letters,  or  let  us  say  rather  by 
people  in  general  whose  training  has  been  almost  exclusively  non- 
experimental,  that  the  scientific  attitude  to  any  new  and  at  first 
sight  incredible  fact  must  necessarily  be  one  not  only  of  caution 
and  critical  scepticism  but  of  incredulity  and  blank  disbelief. 
And,  eliminating  exceptional  cases,  I  think  that  this  is  the  atti¬ 
tude  which  most  people  are  apt  to  prescribe  for  themselves  and 
for  each  other.  If  that  is  so  it  must  be  because  they  depend 
either  on  intuitive  deduction  from  a  special  range  of  experience  in 
a  limited  field,  or  else  on  tradition  and  human  testimony,  although 
they  know  the  latter  to  be  very  fallible.  And  because  they  have 
never  cultivated  the  habit  of  judging  phenomena  on  circum¬ 
stantial  evidence  alone,  or  of  learning  from  concrete  things  them¬ 
selves  at  first  hand,  they  are  apt  to  mistrust  the  direct  evidence 
of  the  senses,  and  to  refrain  from  either  making  experiments  or 
estimating  the  experiments  of  others. 

Quite  rightly  so,  I  intend  no  manner  of  rebuke ;  for  an  experi¬ 
mentally  untrained  person  it  is  the  only  safe  attitude,  and  is 
instinctively  and  inevitably  adopted. 

The  man  of  science,  however — though  prepared,  even  perhaps 
unduly,  to  discount  human  testimony,  and  to  attribute  to  man¬ 
kind  a  greater  capacity  for  baseless  invention  than  mankind 
really  possesses — is  nevertheless  accustomed  to  learn  at  first-hand 
from  phenomena,  to  interrogate  things  and  events  directly;  and 
usually  has  had  to  accept,  in  the  course  of  his  career,  facts  which 
at  first  sight,  or  in  the  twilight  of  knowledge,  had  seemed  strange 
and  almost  or  quite  impossible.  Experience  has  shown  him  that 
when  more  studied  and  better  illuminated  such  facts,  if  true, 
invariably  lose  their  weird  aspect,  fit  beautifully  into  a  larger 
scheme  of  Nature,  and  lead  not  only  to  a  truer  and  wdder  but  to 
a  greater  and  higher  conception  of  the  parts  of  the  universe 
hitherto  opened  to  investigation  than  had  been  imagined  before. 
He  does  not  disdain  his  previous  conjecture  of  impossibility,  for 
he  perceives  the  reason  and  the  reasonableness  of  it ;  though  to 
succeeding  generations  it  has  probably  become  a  subject  for  jest 
and  satire,  since  wdien  dawn  has  once  arisen  few’  have  the 
imagination  to  reconstruct  the  faint  glimmer  of  the  starlit  night. 
Of  this  kind  of  episode  not  only  the  hackneyed  exompfles  of  rapid 
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travel  and  conveyance  of  intelligence,  but  other  almost  equally 
proverbial  cases,  such  as  the  fall  of  stones  from  the  sky,  the 
measurement  of  the  speed  of  stars  along  the  line  of  sight,  and 
the  chemical  analysis  of  gaseous  matter  at  hopelessly  inaccessible 
distances,  will  serve  as  examples.^  He  realises,  moreover,  that 
after  all  a  great  number  of  accepted  facts — facts  of  common 
experience,  like  the  hatching  of  a  chicken  from  an  egg — are  of 
an  astounding  character  when  analysed  ;  and  yet  he  accepts  them, 
as  the  human  race  accepts  them ,  as  a  matter  of  experience  and 
custom,  though  without  the  dull  commonness  of  aspect  which 
to  complacently  thoughtless  minds  they  present. 

Accordingly  it  has  been  found  that  whenever  a  scientific  man 
has  thought  proper  to  devote  his  mind  to  a  thorough  examination 
of  occult  or  unaccepted  or  twilight  phenomena,  he  has,  I  believe, 
historically  without  exception,^  become  convinced  of  the  occur¬ 
rence  of  some  of  them,  and  has  allowed  the  evidence  to  assure 
him  of  the  reality  of  phenomena  worthy  of  further  investigation  ; 
however  little  he  may  feel  inclined  to  jump  to  a  conclusion  as  to 
their  nature  or  to  construct  a  full-blown  theory  of  their  bearing 
and  significance. 

It  is  admittedly  difficult  to  convince  ourselves  of  the  reality  of 
a  bare  fact,  unless  it  has  utilitarian  value,  or  unless  we  can 
realise  its  place  in  a  coherent  scheme  and  correlate  it  approxi¬ 
mately  with  the  rest  of  our  knowledge. 

Now,  of  course,  a  fact  when  thus  placed  and  systematised  is 
an  easy  matter  to  accept,  it  becomes  indeed  absurd  to  reject  it ; 
but  are  there  any  facts  whatsoever — even  the  commonest — of 
which  it  can  be  said  that  they  are  thoroughly  understood?  Is 
there  anything  whatever  of  which  we  have  complete  knowledge? 
The  answer  must  surely  be  in  the  negative ;  and  so  occasionally 
it  happens  that  a  philosophic  thinker  is  reduced  to  harbouring 
in  his  mind  a  wide  and  comprehensive  scepticism,  enveloping 
the  universe  and  all  that  is  in  it.  It  becomes  possible  for 

(1)  Lardner  jocularly  threatened  to  eat  the  boilers  of  the  first  steamboat  that 
crossed  the  Atlantic — on  the  ground  (true  at  that  time)  th.at  it  could  not  carry 
nearly  enough  coal. 

Lavoisier  is  reported  to  have  said  that  stones  and  iron  could  not  fall  from  the 
sky,  because  there  was  neither  iron  nor  stone  in  the  sky  to  fall — a  plausible 
though  false  proposition. 

Whewell  instanced  as  one  of  the  phenomena  that  must  ever  be  unknown  to 
the  human  race — the  component  of  a  star’s  velocity  along  the  line  of  sight. 

And  any  thoughtful  but  uninstructed  person  to-day  would  surely  surmise  that 
the  speed  and  chemical  constitution  of  a  really  infinitely  distant  body,  even 
though  visible  to  us,  must  be  unmeasurable  and  unascertainable  by  physical 
means.  But  it  is  not  so. 

(2)  But  to  that  I  would  welcome  a  correction,  since  it  is  hardly  probable.  I  do 
not  consider  Faraday  an  exception,  and  I  will  refer  to  his  case  further  on. 
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him  to  doubt  the  reality  of  any  world  external  to  hii  "nt 
throw  doubt  upon  the  trustworthiness  of  his  own  sense  .  'uf 
tions  and  consciousness,  to  deny  the  evidence  not  only  fo  .gner 
beings  but  for  other  men,  and  in  the  most  virulent  form  of  Ihe 
disease  to  doubt  his  own  existence.  This  kind  of  dry-ro’  or 
fundamental  scepticism  does  not  trouble  men  of  science ;  to 
it  is  completely  unknown,  save  at  second-hand  and  sympathi 
ally — they  are  accustomed  to  take  things  at  their  face-value  i 
or  less,^  to  prove  and  establish  many  facts  which  the^  - 
as  yet  understand,  to  proceed  with  their  investigat. 
patiently  experiment;  suspending  their  judgment,  not  a; 
reality,  but  as  to  the  cause  and  meaning  and  place  in  a  scuLine, 
of  the  phenomena  before  them;  and  so,  in  the  most  favov’'  ” 
cases,  sometimes  by  a  sort  of  inspiration,  sometimes  by 
and  abandoning  one  tentative  hypothesis  after  another,  ^  ‘  ' 
ally  working  towards  a  rational  theory.  Their  testimon}  .a 
their  jiractical  and  robust  belief  in  the  more  hidden  facts  nnd 
laws  of  Nature,  naturally  have  an  influence  on  men  in  gen 
most  of  whom  are  willing  enough  to  take  on  trust  a  great 
more  than  they  actually  know  about — more,  to  tell  the  t 
than  they  really  and  effectively  believe  in. 

And  so  ahvays  there  lurks  a  suspicion,  sometimes  even 
unexpressed  hope,  that  we  may  be  all  mistaken — that  scieiioe, 
after  all,  may  be  but  a  castle  in  the  air,  that  its  votares 
have  only  a  fanciful  foundation  for  many  of  their  theories— 
especially  for  such  intangible  and  infra-sensual  entities  as  atoms 
and  ether  and  the  like — that  the  system  of  truth  we  ha\t 
laboriously  constructed  is  a  figment,  a  superstition,  and  a  dream 
and  that  the  edifice  must  be  built  up  again  from  top  to  bottom, 
on  another  though  probably  an  equally  sandy  foundation.  In¬ 
variably,  therefore,  wdien  anything  novel  is  discovered— say 
radium,  or  anything  exciting — we  find  plenty  of  jubilant  outcry 
to  the  effect  that  at  length  the  foundations  of  science  have  been 
uptorn,  that  the  most  cherished  traditions  of  students  of  Nature 
have  been  found  erroneous —not  only  incomplete,  but  wrong. 

Well,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  it  is  not  so ;  and  the  view  that  every¬ 
thing  is  thus  uncertain ,  and  liable  to  veer  about  with  every  wind 
of  strange  fact,  is  essentially  untrue  and  unscientific.  Incredulity 
and  disbelief  are  not  really  scientific  attributes  :  inquiry  and 
scepticism  are.  But  the  mind  of  the  scientific  man  is  open  to 
the  demonstrations  of  Nature,  and  when  a  certain  amount  of  real, 
not  verbal ,  evidence  has  been  adduced  for  a  fact — an  amount  not 
easy  to  specify,  and  differing  in  different  cases — he  is  willing  to 

(1)  This  need  not  be  regarded  as  praise,  it  may  be  regarded  as  accusation,  but 
so  it  is. 
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,,je  fact  on  that  evidence,  even  though  he  does  not  under- 
even  though  it  may  seem  for  a  time  weird  and  absurd  ; 
aiiu  iwill  exhibit  his  robust  faith  in  the  ultimate  intelligibility 
ofrthe  universe  by  waiting  till  he  can  rationally  absorb  and  weld 
jt  .;nto  a  coherent  scheme.  Until  that  time,  the  fact  hardly 
betings  to  science  ;  it  is  outside  the  system  of  ordered  knowledge, 

’1  Jinks  with  the  rest  of  Nature  are  unknown;  it  is  an  alien, 
.igh  hardly  an  undesirable  alien;  but  such  as  it  is,  and  what- 
l,ue  it  may  have,  a  scientific  man  does  not  automatically 
,f.  into  an  attitude  of  complete  disbelief — he  holds  his  view, 
t  ^e  realises,  on  definite  and  explicit  grounds,  that  he  has 

en  nor  <^^oes  he  ever  require  convincing  from  the  beginning, 

''.I'l/iyer  again,  as  if  his  past  experience  had  not  been. 

average  man  probably  considers  that  his  own  sceptical 
,le  is  scientific,  and  perhaps  encourages  it  for  that  reason; 

7 is  just  as  possible  to  be  negatively  as  positively  unscientific. 
To  accept  facts  without  evidence  is  manifestly  injudicious,  but 
_iject  facts  with  evidence  is  equally,  though  not  so  blatantly 
•  injuriously  and  dangerously,  unwise. 

/jisdom  and  science  lie  in  the  detection  and  acceptance  of  the 
‘»i,  not  in  the  rejection  of  it,  and  it  is  possible  to  err  from 
5  -Tilth  both  in  excess  and  in  defect. 

.Choice  in  such  a  matter  is  not  an  open  question,  it  is  not  a 
th,ing  that  can  be  altogether  deferred ;  life  demands  from  us 
belief  one  way  or  another;  we  may  believe  “  Yes,”  or  we  may 
believe  “No”;  one  belief  is  no  more  scientific  than  the  other, 
’he  only  scientifically  commendable  attitude  is  to  believe  right. 
Completely  and  comiirehensively  right  no  man  can  be,  but  on 
particular  cases  he  can  be  right;  and,  in  those  regions  where 
the  evidence  at  present  fails  him,  he  can  be  consciously  aware  of 
the  imperfection  and  incompleteness  of  his  knowledge,  he  can 
refrain  from  dogmatism  in  the  twilight  region,  and  can  content 
himself  with  the  construction  of  working  hypotheses,  to  be  sub¬ 
jected  thereafter  to  stringent  test. 

Eather  more  than  half  a  century  ago  that  great  genius  and 
most  thoughtful  experimenter,  Michael  Faraday — whose  dis¬ 
coveries  dominate  modern  inventions,  and  whose  memory  ‘‘  this 
side  of  idolatry  ”  it  is  customary  for  Physicists  all  over  the  world 
to  venerate — gave  a  notable  discourse  before  the  assembled  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Royal  Institution  of  Great  Britain,  under  the 
presidency  of  the  Prince  Consort,  on  the  subject  of  ”  Mental 
Education  ”  ;  wherein  he  spoke  of  the  training  of  the  judgment  to 
discriminate  between  truth  and  error,  to  form  a  rational  estimate 
of  its  own  success  and  failure ,  and  to  realise  both  its  strength  and 
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its  feebleness.  This  discourse  is  printed,  along  with  others  deal-  f 
ing  wdth  the  influence  on  education  of  the  study  of  specific  I 
sciences,  by  various  speakers,  including  Whewell,  Tyndall,  and  f 
Paget,  and  was  published  as  a  little  volume — long  since,  I  | 
suppose,  out  of  print — by  Parker  and  Son,  in  1855.  | 

From  this  lecture  of  Faraday’s  I  propose  to  make  some  ex-  I 
tracts,  in  order  to  call  attention  to  the  admixture  of  utterances  li 
of  sound  and  permanent  value  with  other  less  admirable  elements,  I 
wherein  some  ingredients  of  natural  bias  and  unconscious  pre-  I 
judice  were  allowed  to  mingle.  I 

There  is  no  disrespect  to  his  memory  in  thus  referring  to  a  few  f 
points  where  his  judgment  w'ent,  in  my  opinion,  slightly  astray,  i 
for  no  one  was  more  anxious  than  he  to  disclaim  any  sort  of  | 
infallibility ;  and  had  he  had  the  experience  w’hich  in  the  course  | 
of  the  last  fifty  years  the  world  has  had,  I  am  well  assured  that 
he  w^ould  have  been  among  the  leaders  in  our  investigation,  and 
would  have  helped  us  to  conduct  it  in  a  more  truly  scientific  | 
spirit,  in  a  more  refined  experimental  manner,  and  with  more  | 
powerful  appliances  than  we,  his  more  or  less  degenerate 
descendants,  can  lay  claim  to  possessing. 

In  certain  of  these  extracts  the  spirit  which  gave  birth  to  the  * 
S.P.R.,  thirty  years  later,  will  be  recognised  ;  in  certain  others  a  | 
cautious  but  open-minded  attitude  is  taken,  such  as  is  advocated  i| 
by  us  as  appropriate  to  the  kind  of  subjects  which  evidently  at  1' 
that  time  pervaded  his  thought ;  while  in  other  extracts  again 
will  be  found  traces  of  those  plausible  postulates  and  popular  j 
prejudices  which  seem  natural  to  the  human  mind  in  entering 
upon  unexplored  and  difficult  territory,  but  which  must  never-  | 
theless  be  regarded  as  philosophically  perverse  and  essentially  | 
unreasonable.  | 

In  the  first  place,  Faraday  starts  with  an  a  priori  assumption,  | 
based  on  religious  grounds,  that  a  scientific  examination  of  the 
question  of  persistence  of  individual  existence,  or  what  is  popu¬ 
larly  called  a  future  life,  is  hopeless  and  impossible. 

(P.  40)  I  believe  that  the  truth  of  that  future  cannot  be  brought  to 
[man’s]  knowledge  by  any  exertion  of  his  mental  powers,  however  exalted 
they  may  be. 

He  then  goes  on  to  discriminate  between  the  “  ordinary  things,” 
to  which  mental  faculty  may  properly  be  directed,  and  the  pre¬ 
sumably  extraordinary  things  which  he  assumes  must  be  for  ever 
beyond  its  scope.  Such  a  distinction  between  a  region  for  reason 
and  a  region  for  revelation  seems  to  me  essentially  and  funda¬ 
mentally  unreal;  and,  if  so,  the  vigour  with  wdiich  he  makes  the 
distinction,  and  the  importance  he  attaches  to  it,  cannot  but 
invalidate  much  of  his  subsequent  utterance.  Nevertheless  he 
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has  a  high  opinion  of  mental  faculty  when  properly  trained  and 
applied  to  “ordinary  things,”  and  deprecates  the  inadequate 
training  which  ordinary  non-scientific  education  gives  to  the 
j  judgment  :  lamenting  that-- 

I(P.  41)  Mankind  is  willing  to  leave  the  faculties  which  relate  to  judg¬ 
ment  almost  entirely  uneducated,  and  their  decisions  at  the  mercy  of 
^  ignorance,  prepossessions,  the  passions,  or  even  accident. 

IBut  he  admits  that  such  training  of  judgment  is  not  easy,  nor 
is  it  the  necessary  outcome  even  of  scientific  education,  for  he 
goes  on  characteristically  ; — 

Do  not  suppose,  because  I  stand  here  and  speak  thus,  making  no  excep¬ 
tions,  that  1  except  myself.  I  have  learned  to  know  that  I  fall  infinitely 
short  of  that  efficacious  exercise  of  the  judgment  which  may  be  attained. 

He  instructively  points  out  that  some  of  our  lack  of  perception 
is  due,  not  to  the  really  obscure  character  of  the  object  presented 
to  our  senses,  hut  to  its  relative  inconspicuousness,  saying  that 
sometimes — 


(P.  46)  The  failure  is  because  one  impression  is  overpowered  by  another; 
for  as  the  morning  star  disappears  when  the  sun  is  risen,  though  still  above 
the  horizon  and  shining  brightly  as  ever,  so  do  stronger  phenomena 
obscure  weaker,  even  when  both  are  of  the  same  kind ;  till  an  uninstructed 
person  is  apt  to  pass  the  weaker  unobserved,  and  even  deny  their  existence. 

This  applies  very  distinctly  to  subconscious  processes,  and  to 
the  impressions  which  are  recognised  only  by  those  who  keep 
themselves  sensitive ;  so  that  concerning  a  large  class  of  pheno¬ 
mena,  even  when  the  senses  perform  their  duty,  ordinary  people 
are  liable  to  lapse  into  error. 

(P.  46)  Where,  then,  is  tho  mistake? — almost  entirely  with  our  judgment. 
We  have  not  had  that  sufficient  instruction  by  the  senses  wdiich  would 
justify  our  making  a  conclusion ;  we  have  to  contriv'e  extra  and  special 
means,  by  which  their  first  impressions  shall  be  corrected,  or  rather  enlarged ; 
and  it  is  because  our  procedure  was  hasty,  our  data  too  few,  and  our 
judgment  untaught,  that  we  fell  into  mistake;  not  because  the  data  were 
wrong. 

(P.  47)  When  I  become  convicted  of  such  haste,  which  is  not  unfre- 
quently  the  case,  I  look  back  upon  the  error  as  one  of  “  presumptuous 
judgment.”  Under  that  form  it  is  easily  presentable  to  the  mind;  and 
has  a  useful  corrective  action.  I  do  not  think  the  expression  too  strong; 
for  if  we  are  led,  either  by  simplicity  or  vanity,  to  give  an  opinion  upon 
matters  respecting  which  we  are  not  instructed,  either  by  the  knowledge 
of  others,  or  our  own  intimate  observation ;  if  we  are  induced  to  ascribe 
an  effect  to  one  force,  or  deny  its  relation  to  another,  know’ing  little  or 
nothing  of  the  laws  of  the  forces,  or  the  necessary  conditions  of  the  effect 
to  be  considered;  surely  our  judgment  must  bo  qualified  as  “presump¬ 
tuous.” 

There  are  multitudes  who  think  themselves  competent  to  decide,  after 
the  most  cursory  observation,  upon  the  cause  of  this  or  that  event  (and 
they  may  be  really  very  acute  and  correct  in  things  fam-Tiar  to  them)  : — • 
a  not  unusual  phrase  with  them  is,  that  “it  stands  to  reason.” 
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All  this  seems  to  me  entirely  admirable.  But  he  goes  on  to 
apply  the  doctrine  in  a  curious  manner,  as  follows  :  — 

(P.  50)  You  hear  at  the  present  day  that  some  persons  can  place  their 
fingers  on  a  table,  and  then  elevating  their  hands,  the  table  will  rise  up 
and  follow  them ;  that  the  piece  of  furniture,  though  heavy,  will  ascend,  and 
that  their  hands  bear  no  weight,  or  are  not  drawn  down  to  the  wood; 
you  do  not  hear  of  this  as  a  conjuring  manoeuvre,  to  be  shown  for  your 
amusement,  but  are  expected  seriously  to  believe  it.  .  .  .  Now,  what 
can  this  imply  but  that  society,  speaking  generally,  is  not  only  ignorant 
as  respects  education  of  the  judgment,  but  is  also  ignorant  of  its  ignorance. 
The  parties  who  are  thus  persuaded,  and  those  who  are  inclined  to  think 
and  to  hope  that  they  are  right,  throw  up  Newton’s  law  at  once. 

How  extraordinary  is  this  illusion  that  the  law  of  gravitation  is 
contradicted  by  the  levitation  of  a  piece  of  furniture  by  means 
unknown  !  There  must  always  be  a  reaction  somewhere,  but  it 
need  not  be  where  you  expect  it.  When  an  eagle  carries  off  a 
lamb  w^bere  is  the  reaction  ?  When  a  candle  propels  the  vanes  of 
a  Crookes’s  radiometer,  is  the  reaction  on  the  candle?  Experi¬ 
ment  answ'ers  no,  but  on  the  glass.  Yet  without  the  candle,  or 
other  source  of  radiation,  the  vanes  w'ould  not  revolve. 

Faraday  continues  his  discourse  emphasising  the  irrefragability 
of  the  laws  of  nature  thus  :  — 

(P.  52)  Why  should  he  not  take  the  top  of  his  table  (it  may  be  a  small 
one),  and  placing  it  in  a  balance,  or  on  a  lever,  proceed  to  ascertain  how 
much  weight  he  can  raise  by  the  draught  of  his  fingers  upwards?  .  .  . 

He  may  rest  assured  that  if  he  can  make  the  most  delicate  balance 
incline  or  decline  by  attraction,  though  it  be  only  with  the  force  of  an 
ounce,  or  even  a  grain,  he  will  not  fail  to  gain  iiniversal  respect  and 
most  honourable  reward. 

When  we  think  of  the  laws  of  nature  (which  by  continued  observation 
have  become  known  to  us),  as  the  proper  tests  to  which  any  new  fact  or 
our  theoretical  representation  of  it  should,  in  the  first  place,  be  subjected, 
let  us  contemplate  their  assured  and  large  character.  .  .  . 

The  most  delicate  flower,  the  tenderest  insect,  continues  in  its  species 
through  countless  years ;  alw'ays  varying,  yet  ever  the  same. 

When  we  think  we  have  discovered  a  departure,  as  in  the  Aphide'i, 
Medusa;,  Distoma:,  &c.,  the  law  concerned  is  itself  the  best  means  of 
instituting  an  investigation,  and  hitherto  we  have  always  found  the  witness 
to  return  to  its  original  testimony.  These  frail  things  are  never  ceasing, 
never  changing,  evidence  of  the  law’s  immutability. 

Yes,  it  is  dangerous  to  think  we  know  all  the  laws  of  Nature; 
and  this  assertion  of  the  assured  immutability  of  species,  a  few 
years  only  before  Charles  Darwin  exhibited  their  interchange  and 
evolution,  is  an  instance  of  the  danger  of  dogmatism  concerning 
the  ultimate  and  exclusive  character  of  any  human  formulation 
of  natural  law. 

However,  he  rightly  indicates  the  need  for  investigation  and 
for  an  open  mind,  with  no  dogmatism  on  the  other  side  either 
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(P  54)  I  do  not  object  to  table-moving  for  itself;  for  being  once  stated 
it  becomes  a  fit,  though  a  very  unpromising  subject  for  experiment;  but 
I  am  opposed  to  the  unwillingness  of  its  advocates  to  investigate;  their 
boldness  to  assert,  the  credulity  of  the  lookers-on,  their  desire  that  the 
reserved  and  cautious  objector  should  be  in  error ;  and  I  wish,  by  calling 
attention  to  these  things,  to  make  the  general  want  of  mental  discipline 
and  education  manifest. 

Moreover,  he  goes  on  to  say  that  a  disciplined  mind  will  be — 

(P.  57)  Open  to  correction  upon  good  grounds  in  (dl  things,  even  in  those 
it  is  best  acquainted  with.  ...  It  is  right  that  we  should  stand  by  and 
act  on  our  principles;  but  not  right  to  hold  them  in  obstinate  blindness, 
or  retain  them  when  proved  to  be  erroneous. 

(P.  58)  So  though  evidence  may  appear  to  preponderate  extremely  in 
favour  of  a  certain  decision,  it  is  wise  and  proper  to  hear  a  counter¬ 
statement.  You  can  have  no  idea  how  often  and  how  much,  under  such 
an  impression,  I  have  desired  that  the  marvellous  descriptions  which  have 
reached  me  might  prove,  in  some  points,  correct;  and  how  frequently 
I  have  submitted  myself  to  hot  fires,  to  friction  with  magnets,  to  the 
passes  of  hands,  &c.,  lest  I  should  be  shutting  out  discovery; — encouraging 
the  strong  desire  that  something  might  be  true,  and  that  I  might  aid 
in  the  development  of  a  new  force  of  nature. 

Here  is  a  valuable  caution  and  exhortation  :  — 

(P.  62)  The  inclination  we  exhibit  in  respect  of  any  report  or  opinion 
that  harmonises  with  our  preconceived  notions  can  only  be  compared  in 
degree  with  the  incredulity  we  entertain  towards  everything  that  opposes 
them. 

(P.  62)  I  will  simply  express  my  strong  belief  that  that  point  of  self- 
education  which  consists  in  teaching  the  mind  to  resist  its  desires  and 
inclinations,  until  they  are  proved  to  be  right,  is  the  most  important  of 
all,  not  only  in  things  of  natural  philosophy,  but  in  every  department  of 
daily  life. 

But  then  follows  a  rather  dangerous  and  quite  impracticable 
recommendation,  illustrated  by  what  to-day  must  sound  a  rather 
curious  collection  of  examples  :  — 

(P.  65)  Before  we  proceed  to  consider  any  question  involving  physical 
principles,  we  should  set  out  with  clear  ideas  of  the  naturally  possible  and 
impossible.  There  are  many  subjects,  uniting  more  or  less  of  the  most 
sure  and  valuable  investigations  of  science  with  the  most  imaginary  and 
unprofitable  speculation,  that  are  continually  passing  through  their  various 
phases  of  intellectual,  experimental,  or  commercial  development  :  some 
to  be  established,  some  to  disappear,  and  some  to  recur  again  and  again, 
like  ill  weeds  that  cannot  be  extirpated,  yet  can  be  cultivated  to  no  result 
as  wholesome  food  for  the  mind.  Such,  for  instance,  in  different  degrees, 
are  the  caloric  engine,  the  electric  light,  the  Pasilalinic  sympathetic  com¬ 
pass,  mesmerism,  homoeopathy,  odylism,  the  magneto-electric  engine,  the 
perpetual  motion,  &c. 

And  he  proceeds  to  fortify  himself  by  inappropriate  argument 
against  taking  effective  part  in  investigation  of  the  obscure. 
The  following  statement  concerning  the  conservation  of  energy 
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doubtless  required  making  and  emphasising  then;  but  to-day, 
when  properly  worded,  it  is  a  platitude  : —  | 

(P.  66)  Thus,  it  is  impossible  to  create  force.  We  may  employ  it;  we  I 

may  evoke  it  in  one  form  by  its  consumption  in  another ;  we  may  hide  it  li 

for  a  period ;  but  we  can  neither  create  nor  destroy  it.  .  .  .  If  the  proposal  I 
include  the  double  use  of  a  force  with  only  one  excitement,  it  implies  a  | 
creation  of  power,  and  that  cannot  he.  If  we  could  by  the  fingers  draw  a  [ 
heavy  piece  of  wood  or  stone  upward  without  effort,  and  then,  letting 
it  sink,  could  produce  by  its  gravity  an  effort  equal  to  its  weight,  that 
would  be  a  creation  of  power,  and  cannot  be.  i 

All  true  enough,  as  meant,  but  inconclusive  and  inapplicable.  I 
As  well  might  we  argue  that  it  was  impossible  to  manipulate  a  [} 
weight  or  precipitate  an  explosion  by  pressing  a  button ;  impos-  I 
sible  to  advance  a  regiment  or  control  an  orchestra  by  the  wave 
of  a  baton.  | 

(P.  66)  So  again  we  cannot  annihilate  matter,  nor  can  we  create  it.  But  I 
if  we  are  satisfied  to  rest  upon  that  dogma,  what  are  we  to  think  of  table  f 
lifting?  If  we  could  make  the  table  to  cease  from  acting  by  gravity 
from  the  earth  beneath  it,  or  reaction  upon  the  hand  supposed  to  draw  it 
upwards,  we  should  annihilate  it,  in  respect  of  that  very  property  which 
characterises  it  as  matter. 

The  concluding  part  of  this  is  not  at  all  good  physics,  and  it 
is  singular  that  it  could  have  been  said  by  a  leader  in  science 
even  half  a  century  ago. 

But  he  disarms  all  hostile  criticism  with  what  follows.  After 
speaking  of  the  mistakes  to  which  all  experimenters  and  hypo¬ 
thesis-testers  are  naturally  liable,  he  advocates  suspension  of 
judgment  in  doubtful  cases,  and  adds  the  following  wise  advice 

(P.  71)  As  a  result  of  this  wholesome  mental  condition,  we  should  be 
able  to  form  a  proportionate  judgment.  The  mind  naturally  desires  to 
settle  upon  one  thing  or  another,  to  rest  upon  an  affirmative  or  a  negative, 
and  that  with  a  degree  of  absolutism  which  is  irrational  and  improper. 

In  drawing  a  conclusion  it  is  very  difficult,  but  not  the  less  necessary,  to 
make  it  proportionate  to  the  evidence;  except  where  certainty  exists  (a 
case  of  rare  occurrence),  we  should  consider  our  decisions  as  probable 
only. 

(P.  73)  Occasionally  and  frequently,  the  exercise  of  the  judgment  ought 
to  end  in  absolute  reservation.  It  may  be  very  distasteful,  and  great 
fatigue,  to  suspend  a  conclusion,  but  as  we  are  not  infallible,  so  we  ought 
to  be  cautious ;  we  shall  eventually  find  our  advantage,  for  the  man  who 
rests  in  his  position  is  not  so  far  from  right  as  he  who,  proceeding  in  a 
wrong  direction,  is  ever  increasing  his  distance. 

Excellent,  and  so  is  the  caution  that  follows. 

(P.  80)  Why  should  not  men  taught  in  the  matter  of  judgment  far 
beyond  their  neighbours  be  expected  to  err  sometimes,  since  the  very 
education  in  which  they  are  advanced  can  only  terminate  with  their  lives? 
What  is  there  about  them,  derived  from  this  education,  which  sets  up  the 
shadow  of  a  pretence  to  perfection?  Such  men  cannot  learn  all  things, 
and  may  often  be  ignorant. 
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I  will  skip  a  cui  hono  appeal  against  investigation  of  certain 
phenomena  because  they  have  hitherto  failed  to  yield  practical 
and  useful  results — an  ad  captandum  argument  entirely  beneath 
his  dignity , — and  conclude  my  extracts  with  the  following  char¬ 
acteristic  and  more  worthy  statement  : — 

(P.  85)  I  desire  we  should  admit  that,  as  a  body,  we  are  universally 
deficient  in  judgment.  I  do  not  mean  that  we  are  utterly  ignorant,  but 
that  we  have  advanced  only  a  little  way  in  the  requisite  education  compared 
with  what  is  within  our  power. 1 

The  hostile  influence  of  Faraday’s  great  name  has  undoubtedly 
rendered  more  difficult  the  scientific  examination  of  ultra-normal 
physical  phenomena  generally,  and  has  retarded  the  prosecution 
of  our  researches  in  that  direction ;  so  that  the  founders  of  the 
Society  wisely  directed  their  attack  in  the  first  instance  to  facts 
of  a  more  purely  psychological  character,  and  our  veteran  ex¬ 
plorer,  Sir  William  Crookes,  has  himself  stated  that  had  he  his 
time  over  again ,  he  too  would  have  endeavoured  to  approach  the 
subject  from  that  side  rather  than  risk  his  reputation  in  a  heroic 
attempt  to  enter  it  from  the  fortressed  boundary  of  physical 
science.  This  side  was  so  strongly  held,  and  so  enveloped  in  wire 
entanglements  of  prejudice,  as  to  be  practically  impregnable ;  and 
although  experimenters  were  invited  by  Faraday  and  others  to 
the  attack — with  express  rewards  held  out  to  the  successful — no 
actual  assistance  was  accorded  to  the  storming  party,  and  their 
reception  by  the  garrison  w’as  of  a  very  repellent  character,  so 
that  the  most  definite  and  convincing  observations  were  unable 
to  make  the  least  impression. 

The  effect  of  this  rebuff  has  lasted  to  our  own  day,  and  prac¬ 
tically  our  own  success  has  all  been  attained  on  the  side  of 
ultra-normal  psychology.  But  now  the  time  has  come  for  a 
renewed  examination  of  the  subject  on  its  physical  side ;  and  the 
evidence,  which  probably  has  never  wholly  ceased  to  exist,  shows 
signs  of  becoming  more  easily  and  plentifully  available.  That 
is  my  impression,  but  predictions  are  proverbially  dangerous,  and 
I  may  be  wrong.  I  hold,  however,  that,  if  it  should  turn  out 
j  that  strong  and  controllable  manifestations  of  physico-metapsychic 
phenomena  once  more  make  their  appearance  in  quantity  and 
quality  sufficient  for  investigation,  it  is  the  duty  of  science 
not  to  turn  its  back  upon  them,  but  to  make  the  most  of  the 
opportunity  of  scrutinising  phenomena,  which,  like  solar  eclipses 
or  transits  of  Venus,  are  not  matters  of  everyday  occurrence,  nor 
things  that  can  be  controlled  and  produced  at  pleasure,  nor 
observable  without  distinct  preparation  and  effort. 

(1)  Page  references  in  the  above  are  to  a  book  called  Lectures  on  Education, 
delivered  by  various  speakers  at  the  Royal  Institution  of  Great  Britain,  and 
published  by  Parker  and  bon  in  the  year  1855. 
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An  argument,  or  prejudice  rather,  which  is  too  often  raised 
against  the  investigation  of  such  phenomena  is  that  they  deal  with 
trivialities,  e.g.,  that  the  objects  moved  are  homely,  that  the 
intelligence  operating  is  rudimentary,  that  the  messages  con¬ 
veyed  are  only  of  domestic  and  seldom  of  national  or  international 
importance.  This  familiar  rubbish  is  but  seldom  tackled  and 
answered  as  it  deserves ;  it  is  usually  only  treated  with  silent 
contempt.  Nevertheless,  from  a  certain  point  of  view  it  is  effec¬ 
tive.  If  its  object  is  to  annihilate  discussion  and  retard  informa¬ 
tion,  it  usually  achieves  that  object,  whenever  introduced  into  a 
conversation  ;  for  anyone  to  whom  the  facts  have  become  by  long 
study  familiar,  and  who  may  have  been  expounding  his  views 
or  guesses  concerning  them,  can  usually  be  trusted  to  close  his 
mouth  promptly ,  and  end  his  share  of  the  conversation ,  when  he 
hears  this  ‘  ‘  argument  ’  ’  introduced ;  for  he  recognises  that 
w^hether  his  words  be  pearls  or  not,  there  are  those  present  who 
w'ould  find  no  better  use  for  them  than  to  trample  them  under 
foot,  and  on  due  opportunity  proceed  to  rend  the  reputation  of 
the  speaker.  The  same  sort  of  objection  was  actually  made 
against  the  singular  atmospheric  ingredient.  Argon,  when  first 
discovered.  It  was  derided  by  some  chemists  because  it  had  no 
chemical  properties,  could  not  combine  with  anything,  and  so 
could  only  by  courtesy  be  admitted  as  a  chemical  substance  at 
all.  Ultimately  Lord  Rayleigh,  its  physical  discoverer,  humor¬ 
ously  apologised  for  its  sluggish  behaviour,  and  thus  put  an  end 
to  any  more  criticisms  of  that  sort.  I  would  apologise  for  the 
character  of  the  physical  or  metaphysical  phenomena  at  present 
observed  by  us,  if  they  stood  on  as  solid  a  basis  of  certainty  as 
Argon  does ;  but  to  these  more  difficult  cases,  in  our  present  con¬ 
dition  of  ignorance,  sarcasm  is  inapplicable.  I  must  be  deadly 
serious,  and  must  argue  the  matter. 

A  thing  is  either  new'  and  true,  or  else  it  is  not.  If  the 
movement  of  an  untouched  object  be  a  fact  hitherto  unknown  to 
science — what  matters  that  the  object  moved  be  a  scavenger’s 
brush,  a  bit  of  orange-peel,  or  a  kitchen  table?  If  a  communica¬ 
tion  shows  signs  of  hypernormal  intelligence  or  clairvoyance, 
w'hat  matter  that  the  event  perceived  is  the  losing  of  an  umbrella, 
the  spraining  of  an  ankle,  or  a  blow'  in  the  mouth?  The  fact  is 
that  the  w'hole  notion  of  our  being  competent  discriminators 
between  what  is  trivial  and  what  is  important  is  an  assumption 
for  which  there  is  but  little  justification.  The  British  public  is 
liable  to  consider  that  anything  connected  wdth  the  Stock  Ex¬ 
change  or  a  horse  race  constitutes  a  solid  and  worthy  basis  for  good 
and  trustw'orthy  testimony ,  while  the  ordinary  domestic  relation¬ 
ships  and  affections  are  so  homely  and  commonplace  that  nothing 
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limited  to  their  sphere  can  be  worthy  of  serious  attention.  The 
public  may  be  right,  but  I  suggest  that  it  is  just  possible  that 
when  regarded  from  another  point  of  view,  sub  specie  <^ternitatis 
shall  we  say,  these  estimates  might  be  reversed.  The  validity  of 
the  popular  idea  of  proof  may  also  be  questioned.  It  must  often 
have  been  noticed  that  if  a  conversation  is  dealing  with  the  subject 
of  veridical  dreams,  for  instance,  some  one  will  nearly  always 
say,  “  let  a  man  dream  the  winner  of  the  Derby  and  become  a 
millionaire,  then  we  will  believe.”  It  is  highly  probable  that  in 
that  case  they  would, — but  on  absolutely  no  proper  grounds. 
People  dream  about  horse  races,  I  suppose,  most  nights  ;  and  some 
must  occasionally  dream  the  winner ;  sometimes  with  sufficient 
vividness  judiciously  to  risk  actual  money  on  the  event. 

Again,  if  telepathy  is  under  discussion,  someone  is  sure  to 
mention  the  number  on  a  five-pound  note,  thereby  at  once  remov¬ 
ing  all  trace  of  triviality  from  the  conversation,  and  giving  it  a 
serious  and  solemn  turn.^ 

Previsions  of  the  breaking  of  a  bank,  or  the  coronation  of  a  king, 
or  the  assassination  of  a  sultan,  have  undoubtedly  a  worthy 
object ;  but  trifling  previsions  such  as  that  someone  unknown  will 
be  reading  a  specified  uncommon  book,  stretched  on  a  sofa,  on 
a  frosty  night,  in  a  given  city ,  by  candle  light,  may  seem  unworthy 
of  attention.  Yet  while  the  likelihood  of  chance  coincidence  may 
be  about  the  same ,  the  opportunities  for  guessing  and  for  normal 
inference  are  considerably  greater  in  the  cases  first  mentioned ; 
and  hence,  though  truly  important,  they  really  serve,  on  the 
whole,  less  well  as  test  evidence. 

The  more  insignificant  an  event,  the  higher  for  evidential  pur- 
jwses  may  its  ultra-normal  treatment  in  some  cases  become. 
There  are  ways  of  bringing  about  events  such  as  death  and 
illness,  by  self-suggestion.  There  are  modes  of  reading  up  about 
phenomena  of  national  interest,  and  of  making  shrewd  inferences. 
Moreover,  in  such  things  the  element  of  chance  must  be  pro¬ 
minent.  Of  all  the  guesses  that  were  made  concerning  the  date 
of  the  recent  General  Election,  for  instance,  it  would  be  odd  if 
one  or  two  were  not  right.  P’urthermore ,  there  are,  I  have  been 
told,  modes  of  cheating  and  devices  for  deception  in  connection 
with  horse  races  and  even  on  the  Stock  Exchange.  Hence,  to 

(1)  This  habit  of  civilised  mankind  probably  accounts  for  the  legend  concerning 
the  old  alchemists,  or  pioneer  workers  in  chemistry,  that  they  were  engaged  in  a 
search  for  gold.  They  were  really  investigating  much  higher  things,  which  to 
them  probably,  and  to  outsiders  certainly,  would  seem  mysterious,  or  even 
diabolic.  Hence,  to  avoid  persecution  and  to  put  the  investigation  on  a  plane 
which  everybody  would  understand  and  consider  sensible,  some  of  them  gave  out 
in  self-defence  that  their  real  object  w’as  riches — a  slander  which  has  attached  to 
the'" ,  iplorers  ever  since. 
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an  unsophisticated  outsider,  these  subjects,  so  far  from  seem- 
ing  to  improve  the  evidence  by  importance  of  subject  matter  | 
actually  militate  against  its  value,  perhaps  unreasonably.  But  1 
such  incidents  as  the  thought  transference  of  a  geometrical 
diagram,  or  the  levitation  of  some  article  of  furniture  in  the 
domestic  circle,  are  not  open  at  any  rate  to  pecuniary  suspicion; 
though  they  may  be  perhaps  completely  flooded  with  every  other 
kind. 

But  now,  further,  as  a  matter  of  fact  the  communications  and 
anticipations  are  not  always  concerned  with  the  sort  of  events 
we  have  agreed  to  call  trivial.  Often  they  contain  unverifiable 
assertions  concerning  future  existence ;  occasionally  they  may 
trench  on  the  domain  of  religion ;  sometimes  they  relate  to 
serious  mundane  affairs,  such  as  the  breaking  of  a  bank,  or  a 
financial  transaction,  or  an  illness,  or  a  birth,  or  a  death. 

If  it  be  contended  that  the  information  thus  obtained  is  not 
infallible,  that  it  is  liable  to  be  only  partially  confirmed,  some¬ 
times  fulfilled  in  such  a  way  as  to  “  keep  the  word  of  promise 
to  the  ear  and  break  it  to  the  hope  ” — after  the  manner  of 
Macbeth’s  witches  and  the  oracles  of  old — one  has  to  reply 
Yes,  indeed,  and  if  people  refuse  to  be  satisfied  with  anything 
less  than  an  infallible  guide  to  life,  if  they  require  the  attainment 
of  real  infallibility  to  content  them,  then  it  is  to  be  feared  they 
will  have  to  wait  a  long  time ;  for  all  experience  goes  to  show 
that  infallibility  is  certainly  not  attainable  on  earth ,  and  I  should 
conjecture  that  it  is  rather  problematical  elsewhere. 

With  all  our  advances  in  learning,  our  knowledge  of  the  nature 
of  things  outside  the  ken  of  our  few  senses  is  probably  infini¬ 
tesimal  :  the  universe  may  contain — for  all  we  know— as 
Huxley  said,  “  kinds  of  existence  which  we  are  not  competent 
so  much  as  to  conceive, — in  the  midst  of  w'hich  we  may  be  set 
down  with  no  more  notion  of  what  is  about  us  than  the  worm 
in  a  flower-pot,  on  a  London  balcony,  has  of  the  life  of  the  great 
city  ”  (Appendix  A5 — Huxley’s  Berkeley). 

Progress  in  perception  must  be  gradual,  and  the  way  to  achieve 
it  is  not  to  be  disheartened  by  apparent  complexity,  not  to  assume 
the  capricious  and  the  miraculous,  but  to  follow  the  general 
trend  of  scientific  thought  and  procedure,  to  apply  the  usual 
hypotheses  of  the  uniformity  of  Nature  and  the  supremacy  of 
law',  to  assume  the  ultimate  intelligibility  and  harmony  of  the 
universe,  and  to  endeavour  to  bind  new  knowledge  of  every  kind 
on'  to  the  old  by  links  of  rational  theory  and  working  hypothesis. 

Oliver  J.  Lodge. 
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><0NE  are  so  blind  as  those  who  will  not  see.  This  old  truth  gains 
new  force  from  the  attitude  of  the  British  public  towards  the 
successes  of  the  Labour  candidates  at  the  recent  polls.  To  the 
few  the  most  amazing  feature  of  the  elections  was  the  amazement 
of  the  many,  though  even  for  them  there  was  little  excuse,  for 
the  habit  of  close  observation  and  the  faculty  of  scientific  prevision 
never  have  been  very  striking  characteristics  of  the  mass  of 
mankind.  At  the  present  time,  too,  the  superficialities  of  life  are 
more  complex  and  preoccupying  than  ever  they  were.  Men’s 
minds  are  engrossed  with  the  perpetual  trivial  novelty  which ,  like 
the  ephemera,  busily  buzzes  out  its  bustling  day  and  to-morrow 
is  no  more.  The  secular  processes  which  measure  their  stages 
by  months  or  years,  which  progress  steadily  and  know  few 
crises,  pass  almost  unheeded.  Even  the  daily  Press  only  serves 
the  need  of  the  day.  Apart  from  practicable  policies  it  is  no 
longer  the  leader  but  the  follower  of  public  opinion.  So  it  hap¬ 
pened  that  the  appearance  of  the  proletariat  as  a  distinct  and  for¬ 
midable  political  force  took  the  majority,  at  any  rate,  of  the  middle 
classes,  completely  by  surprise.  Yet  the  phenomenon  was  nothing 
more  than  the  latest  local  phase  of  a  movement  which  is  a  century 
old,  and  which  has  been  galvanised  into  a  spasmodic  activity  by 
a  quite  unusual  concatenation  of  political  conditions.  It  is  not 
so  much  that  any  change  has  taken  place  in  the  composition  of 
the  soil,  as  that  the  growth  of  the  plant  has  been  favoured  by 
a  series  of  very  exceptional  seasons.  But  there  has  been  no 
culture  in  secrecy  and  darkness,  as  of  a  mushroom-bed  in  a  cellar. 
The  garden  of  Demos  has  been  tilled  and  tended  in  the  sight  of 
all  men,  and  those  who  cared  to  cast  their  eyes  over  the  fence 
could  see  how  it  was  prospering  in  the  unusually  fine  weather 
which  it  has  enjoyed  of  late  years.  They  might  also  have  re¬ 
flected  that  the  political  atmosphere  is  liable  to  sudden  and  extreme 
changes,  and  that  before  long  rough  winds  would  come  to  wither 
the  fresh  foliage. 

Ever  since  the  proletariats  of  Europe  have  been  in  possession 
of  political  power  they  have  displayed  an  increasing  inclination 
to  use  it  in  their  own  way  for  the  pursuit  of  their  own  interests. 
And  in  doing  this  they  have  merely  followed  the  example  of  the 
old  feudal  aristocracy  and  of  the  upper  layer  of  the  bourgeoisie, 
whose  heirs  they  are  in  the  line  of  political  inheritance.  The 
artisans  of  this  country  have  suffered  the  disadvantages,  if  they 
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have  enjoyed  the  advantages,  which  attach  to  pioneering.  While 
the  proletariats  on  the  Continent  w'ere  taking  tentative  steps  to- 
w^ards  parliamentary  agitation,  they  were  organising  themselves  in 
co-operative  societies  and  trade  unions,  which,  while  they  for- 
w'arded  sectional  interests,  retarded,  and  will  long  continue  to 
retard,  the  advance  of  their  class  in  the  direction  of  political  solid¬ 
arity.  Throughout  the  rest  of  Europe  the  movement  took  from  the 
outset  a  decided  Socialistic  trend,  and  the  people’s  parties,  when 
they  came,  were  and  called  themselves  Socialistic  parties.  How¬ 
ever  much  they  may  differ  as  to  details — and  they  do  differ  widely 
and  acutely — they  have  as  the  common  base  of  their  programmes 
the  postulate  that  everything  belongs  to  everybody,  and  nothing 
to  anybody.  The  success  of  their  propaganda  during  the  last 
two  decades  will  appear  from  a  few  figures,  which  may,  at  the 
same  time,  help  to  ease  the  pain  of  those  w'ho  see  in  our  own 
Labour  vote  the  menace  of  an  immediate  overthrow  of  the 
structure  of  British  social  life. 

Germany  is  the  only  country  in  which  up  to  the  present  the 
cause  of  collectivism  has  flourished  sufficiently  to  attract  general 
attention.  There,  through  many  causes  w^hich  are  not  far  to 
seek,  it  has  advanced  by  leaps  and  bounds.  Of  the  397  seats 
in  the  Reichstag  the  Socialists  wmn  44  at  the  General  Election 
of  1893.  Five  years  later  they  mustered  56  at  the  opening  of 
the  new  parliament.  In  1903  no  fewer  than  82  of  their  candi¬ 
dates  wmre  elected,  and  they  became  the  second  strongest  party 
in  the  house.  On  the  basis  of  popular  suffrages  they  should  have 
been  easily  the  first,  for  their  total  poll  of  upwards  of  three 
million  was  immensely  larger  than  that  obtained  by  any  of  the 
three  other  main  groups — the  Catholic  Zentrum,  the  Conserva¬ 
tives,  and  the  FTational  Liberals — on  the  expedient  coalition  of 
which  the  Government  has  to  depend  for  getting  its  way.  Ger¬ 
many  is  often  spoken  of  as  an  exception,  but  it  is  so  only  in 
degree  and  not  at  all  in  kind.  In  other  lands  the  same  ideas 
have  a  vogue  which  is  quite  as  significant  when  allowance  is 
made  for  difference  of  milieu.  In  France,  where  the  Socialists 
are  the  prey  to  chronic  faction,  both  for  reasons  of  national 
temperament  and  because  the  consolidating  force  of  an  effective 
aristocratic  opinion  is  lacking,  their  popular  vote  rose  from 
47,000  in  1887  to  805,000  in  1902.  Their  strength  in  local 
administrative  bodies  is  also  continually  increasing,  and  they 
actually  have  majorities  in  sixty  or  seventy  communes.  Belgium 
is  the  forcing-house  of  all  democratic  ideas,  and  there  the 
Socialists  had  no  sooner  got  themselves  properly  organised  and 
definitely  formulated  their  programme  than  they  polled  300,000 
votes  and  captured  twenty-eight  seats  in  the  Chamber.  This 
was  in  1893.  and  that  they  have  made  little  further  advance  since 
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that  year  is  probably  to  be  ascribed  to  a  factor  that  will  tell  in 
our  own  problem — the  gradual  perception  by  the  bourgeoisie  that 
revolution  is  not  the  same  thing  as  reform.  In  Italy  the  propa¬ 
ganda  has  made  way  more  steadily  but  not  less  notably.  During 
the  years  from  1892  to  1904  the  total  vote  given  to  Socialist 
candidates  rose  from  26,000  to  301,525,  and  the  strength  of  the 
party  in  the  Chamber  from  six  to  thirty-two  members.  The 
collectivists  also  have  a  controlling  voice  in  about  a  hundred 
municipalities.  Under  the  able  leadership  of  Victor  Adler,  the 
Socialists  of  Austria  have  acquired  a  firm  hold  over  the  proletariat. 
In  1901  no  fewer  than  780,000  votes  were  cast  for  their  candi¬ 
dates,  though  their  representation  in  the  Eeichsrath  consists  of 
only  ten  deputies.  The  smaller  and  less  industrial  States  do  not 
afford  a  soil  so  favourable  to  the  cult  of  collectivist  principles,  but 
even  in  these — and  especially  in  Denmark  and  Holland — the  seed 
has  taken  firm  root  and  is  not  at  all  likely  to  be  eradicated. 
Moreover,  the  revolutionary  movement  in  Russia  is  largely  the 
work  of  the  apostles  of  communism.  They,  at  any  rate,  have 
all  along  borne  the  burden  and  heat  of  the  day.^ 

Not  only  has  the  movement  spread  throughout  all  the  regions 
of  Western  civilisation,  but  it  has,  from  its  very  nature,  taken 
on  an  international  character.  All  modern  practical  Socialism 
derives  its  creed  from  Karl  Marx,  and  is  permeated  by  his  idea 
of  class  warfare.  Marx’s  reading  of  history  convinced  him  that 
the  essential  conflicts  amongst  mankind  were  those  between 
different  sections  of  the  same  population,  and  not  those  between 
the  groups  of  men  which  we  call  nations.  His  battle-cry  in  the 
Communistic  manifesto  of  1848  was:  “Toilers  of  all  nations, 
unite!’’  It  is,  too,  quite  obvious  to  the  meanest  intelligence 
that  the  dreams  of  the  Socialists  cannot  be  realised  so  long  as  there 
remains  any  necessity  for  “  foreign  policy  ’’  and  its  machinery 
of  armies  and  navies.  The  first  efforts  at  international  union 
were  shipwrecked  through  the  discords  of  the  old-fashioned  re¬ 
volutionaries,  who  believe  in  armed  insurrection,  and  the  modern 
evolutionists,  wKo  put  their  trust  in  the  word  rather  than  in 
the  sword.  Oddly  enough,  it  was  the  London  Exhibition  of  1862 
which  gave  rise  to  the  first  confederation  of  the  workmen  of 
Europe  which  seemed  to  be  viable.  Artisans  of  all  races  met 
in  the  great  building  at  South  Kensington  and  exchanged  notes 
as  to  their  respective  positions  and  prospects  in  their  native  lands. 
Two  years  later,  the  International  Workmen’s  Association  was 
bom.  Marx  was  more  than  its  moving  spirit.  He  composed 
its  inaugural  address,  drafted  its  statutes,  and,  like  Sophie  hidden 

(1)  Acknowledgment  for  some  of  the  foregoing  figures  is  due  to  the  new 
enlarged  edition  of  Professor  W.  Sombart’s  useful  book,  Sozialismus  und 
Soziale  Bewegung. 
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behind  the  throne  of  her  brothers  I  wan  and  Peter,  ruled  the 
organisation  through  his  puppets.  But  he  had  a  rival.  Bakunin 
leader  9f  the  Eussian  “anarchists”  as  they  are  called,  who 
believe  that  if  society  is  once  thoroughly  dissolved  in  the  strong 
acid  of  armed  insurrection  it  will  instantly  crystallise  out  in 
new,  beautiful,  and  durable  forms,  attempted  to  divert  the  new 
power  into  his  own  channels.  The  result  was  that  after  a  decade 
of  fruitless  controversy,  during  which  the  opposing  schools  were 
incessantly  flying  at  one  another’s  throats,  the  whole  movement 
petered  miserably  out. 

An  attempt  was  made  in  1888  by  the  trade  associations  of  this 
country  to  secure  joint  effort  on  a  union  basis,  but  the  German 
Socialists  rightly  considered  that  their  greater  included  the 
English  less,  and  declined  to  narrow  the  scope  of  their  agitation. 
In  the  following  year,  however,  a  new  and  more  vigorous  series 
of  International  Socialistic  Congresses  was  begun  at  Paris.  Deal¬ 
ing  gingerly  with  the  more  contentious  points,  the  delegates 
vowed  lasting  fraternity  on  the  sacred  article  of  the  eight-hours 
day.  The  object  of  the  congresses,  it  need  hardly  be  said,  is 
to  procure  unity  of  action  and  mutual  assistance.  Their  subse¬ 
quent  development  has  been  most  remarkable.  At  the  Congress 
held  in  1904  at  Amsterdam,  476  delegates  represented  twenty- 
four  distinct  countries,  which  included  the  Argentine  Eepublic, 
the  United  States,  Australia,  and  Japan.  The  delegation  from 
these  islands  consisted  of  101  members,  and  was  constituted  by 
the  following  bodies  in  the  proportions  given  : — Social  Demo¬ 
cratic  Federation,  34;  Independent  Labour  Party,  31;  Trade 
Unions,  26;  Fabian  Society,  5;  other  Socialist  organisations,  3; 
Labour  Eepresentation  Committee,  2.  Nor  are  the  periodic 
meetings  any  longer  the  only  machinery  which  international 
Socialism  possesses  for  giving  effect  to  its  views.  The  most 
serviceable  w'ork  at  the  Paris  Congress  of  1900  was  the  estab¬ 
lishment  of  a  bureau  at  Brussels,  which  is  charged  with  the 
general  commission  :  “  de  prendre  des  mesures  necessaires  pour 
favoriser  Taction  et  Torganisation  internationales  du  proletariat 
de  tons  les  pays.”  To  this  permanent  headquarters  the  Amster¬ 
dam  Congress  added  an  Interparliamentary  Socialist  Commis¬ 
sion,  to  which  is  assigned  the  task  of  facilitating  unity  of  action 
in  the  different  affiliated  countries.  It  operates  through  a 
secretary,  placed  for  the  present  on  the  more  or  less  neutral 
ground  of  Holland,  who  is  in  correspondence  with  the  leaders  of 
all  the  national  Socialistic  and  Labour  groups.  When  circum¬ 
stances  appear  to  render  such  a  step  advisable,  he  calls  the  Com¬ 
mission  together,  and  it  sits  in  rotation  in  the  great  capitals. 
In  addition  to  the  purely  political  movement,  there  have  been 
international  conferences  of  those  employed  in  specific  industries, 
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which  all  assist  in  generating  a  community  of  idea  and  aim 
among  the  artisans  of  the  industrial  nations. 

It  may  be  worth  while  to  trace  briefly  the  steps  which  have 
brought  the  British  proletariat  into  line  with  the  artisan  classes 
of  other  nations.  In  this  country  the  process  of  the  Continent 
has  been  reversed.  Relief  from  economic  pressure  w’as  first 
sought  in  co-operative  societies  and  trade  unions ;  independent 
parliamentary  action  came  later.  The  original  objects  of  the 
trade  unions  w’ere  the  improvement  in  conditions  of  employ¬ 
ment  and  mutual  insurance  against  sickness  and  loss  of  work. 

It  was  a  long  time  before  their  members  recognised  the  desir¬ 
ability  of  diverting  their  funds  from  the  acquisition  of  definite 
material  advantages  to  the  uncertain  benefits  of  a  feeble  par¬ 
liamentary  representation.  It  is  true  that  the  Trade  Union 
Congress  from  the  outset  adopted  parliamentary  repre¬ 
sentation  as  one  of  its  chief  aims,  and,  after  the  ex¬ 
tension  of  the  franchise  in  1867,  made  some  effort  in  that 
direction.  Timely  concessions,  however,  took  the  wind  out  of  its 
sails.  The  measures  of  relief  passed  betw'een  1867  and  1875 
gave  the  workmen’s  associations  the  legal  status  they  had  so 
long  been  asking  for,  and  until  quite  recently  were  interpreted 
as  affording  them  a  quite  exceptional  position  of  privilege  in 
the  eyes  of  the  law.  Preoccupied  with  the  exploitation  of  their 
new  “rights,”  the  unions,  which  were  then  the  organs  of  the 
aristocracy  of  labour,  lost  their  appetite  for  separate  representa¬ 
tion  in  the  House  of  Commons.  A  few  wealthy  associations, 
such  as  those  of  the  Northumberland  and  Durham  miners,  in¬ 
dulged  in  the  luxury  of  a  member  of  their  own,  w’hose  salaries 
they  paid;  but  the  course  they  folio w'ed  was  quite  exceptional, 
and  the  Labour  Representation  League  of  the  late  ’sixties 
and  early  ’seventies  perished  of  inanition.  Moreover,  the  trade 
union  members  made  no  pretence  of  forming  a  distinct  party. 
.\s  often  as  not  they  appealed  to  the  electors  as  Liberals,  they 
associated  themselves  in  the  House  with  the  Liberal  members, 
and  two  of  them — Mr.  Burt  and  Mr.  Broadhurst — have  held 
minor  offices  in  Liberal  administrations.  The  Trade  Union 
Congress  met  year  after  year  and  passed  emphatic  resolutions, 
but  was  incapable  of  doing  anything  practical  towards  the 
realisation  of  its  views. 

In  1881,  Mr.  Hyndman  started  his  Social  Democratic  Federa¬ 
tion  for  the  propagation  of  the  quintessence  of  Marxism,  and  in 
1883  a  few’  eager  young  litterateurs  founded  the  Fabian  Society, 
a  more  academic  body.  These  associations  attracted  some  atten¬ 
tion  at  the  time,  but  the  former  soon  became  too  extravagant 
and  the  latter  too  lethargic  to  be  taken  very  seriously  by  the 
partisans  of  existing  institutions.  Their  immediate  political 
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influence  was  imperceptible.  At  the  General  Election  of  1885 
only  three  candidates  appear  to  have  come  forward  exclusively 
in  the  ‘  ‘  Labour  ’  ’  interest ;  in  the  following  year  there  was  not 
one  who  did  so.  In  1889,  however,  came  the  London  Dock 
strike,  and  wdth  it  the  “new'  unionism,”  which  imparted  poli¬ 
tical  consciousness  and  political  aspirations  to  the  unskilled 
labourers,  who  had  secured  little,  if  any,  assistance  from  the  old- 
style  unions  in  their  struggle  upwards  from  economic  obscurity 
and  impotence.  The  strike  was  principally  conducted  by  Social¬ 
ists,  and  the  agitation  which  it  left  behind  it  bore  an  unmistakably 
Socialistic  stamp.  Eesults  of  the  aw'akening  were  seen  at  the 
General  Election  of  1892,  when  twenty -nine  “Labour”  candi¬ 
dates  w’ere  put  up  and  obtained  a  total  of  63,000  votes.  Only 
five  of  them  were,  however,  returned,  and  the  immaturity  of  the 
campaign  is  apparent  in  the  fact  that  the  five  candidates  with 
the  lowest  polls  received  on  an  average  less  than  100  votes  each. 

Before  the  next  General  Election  the  new'  movement  was 
organised  in  the  Independent  Labour  Party,  which  was  born  at 
Bradford  in  1893  from  the  convulsions  of  the  Alanningham  Mill 
strike.  This  was  the  clear  breach  with  the  old  trade-union  policy 
based  upon  the  premises  of  Manchester  Liberalism.  The  new 
organisation  was  to  be  practically  identical  with  the  Social  Demo¬ 
cratic  party  of  Germany.  Its  aim  was  to  be  the  nationalisation  of 
all  the  means  of  production,  distribution,  and  exchange;  its 
method  the  formation  of  a  distinct  party  in  Parliament,  pledged 
to  independence  of  action  in  the  interests  of  the  proletariat  alone. 
By  calling  itself  “Labour,”  though  being  Socialist,  it  executed 
a  sagacious  manoeuvre.  Scotland,  which  has  kindly  taken  over 
the  work  of  governing  this  kingdom,  had  already  led  the  way, 
and  in  several  of  the  industrial  centres  of  England  healthy 
branches  had  come  into  existence  before  the  birth  of  the  parent 
organisation.  Mr.  Keir  Hardie  was  the  father  of  the  association, 
and  among  those  who  acted  as  its  sponsors  was  Mr.  Bernard 
Shaw,  whose  political  tenets  seem  now'  to  puzzle  his  Socialistic 
comrades  almost  as  much  as  his  plays  confound  the  theatre-going 
public.  The  old-fashioned  tribunes  did  not  look  with  favour  on 
the  bantling.  It  was  youth  knocking  at  the  door.  Mr.  Fenwick, 
M.P.,  and  Mr,  Pickard,  M.P.,  both  miners’  members,  were 
among  those  who  raised  loud  condemnatory  voices.  All  the  same, 
at  the  Trade  Union  Congress  held  at  Norwich  in  the  following 
year  the  Socialists  brought  forward  the  basic  article  of  their  faith 
as  a  motion,  and,  the  composition  of  the  assembly  being  moment¬ 
arily  in  their  favour,  obtained  a  majority  for  it.  At  the  General 
Election  of  1895  the  proletariat  parties  made  a  great  effort  but 
accomplished  little.  Forty  seats  were  contested,  but  Mr.  Burns 
was  the  only  candidate  who  got  in  as  a  Labour  man  pure  and 
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simple.  The  most  serious  miscalculation  was  made  at  Glasgow,, 
where  candidates  were  put  up  in  five  divisions  and  polled  on  an 
average  only  some  five  hundred  votes  apiece.  The  total  vote  of 
all  the  Labour  candidates,  however,  increased  to  over  67,000. 

Before  the  dissolution  arrived  in  1900  the  first  step  towards  a 
general  consolidation  of  forces  had  been  taken.  At  the  Trade 
Union  Congress  held  at  Plymouth  in  the  autumn  of  1899  a 
Socialist  delegate  moved  that  a  conference  be  called  to  devise 
means  for  increasing  the  representation  of  the  working  classes 
in  Parliament.  The  motion  was  opposed  by  the  s^wkesmen  of 
the  miners  and  textile  workers,  but  was  carried  on  a  card  vote 
by  546,000  to  484,000.  In  the  following  P^ebruary  the  confer¬ 
ence  decided  upon  by  this  resolution  met  in  London.  Its  mem¬ 
bers  were  named  by  the  trade  unions,  the  Independent  Labour 
Party,  the  Social  Democratic  Federation,  and  the  Fabian  Society. 
These  four  components  formed  themselves  into  the  Labour 
Representation  Committee.  That  the  Social  Democratic  Federa¬ 
tion,  with  its  unadulterated  Marxism,  should  have  joined  the 
coalition  at  all  is  more  significant  than  its  subsequent  defection 
through  fear  that  it  might  compromise  the  purity  of  its  principles. 
The  hull  had  been  launched,  but  engines  and  crew  were  still 
lacking,  and  the  new  organisation  was  not  in  a  position  to  exert 
much  influence  at  the  elections  in  the  summer.  Moreover,  the 
political  weather  at  the  moment  was  anything  but  favourable 
for  its  trial  trip.  Many  of  the  Labour  leaders,  strongly  leavened 
with  internationalism  and  the  most  sentimental  type  of  Radical¬ 
ism,  had  opposed  the  war,  while  the  people  as  a  whole  emphatic¬ 
ally  supported  it.  Mr.  Chamberlain  had  been  the  Chatham  of 
the  time,  had  impregnated  the  entire  population  with  his  spirit 
and  courage,  and  his  figure  dominated  the  whole  country.  Only 
a  score  of  candidates  were  put  forward  with  the  unqualified 
Labour  ticket,  only  three  were  chosen,  and  Mr.  Keir  Hardie  alone 
out  of  those  three  stood  for  the  extreme  policy  of  independence. 

But  the  change  in  the  conditions  was  sudden  and  decisive. 
From  unpropitious  to  the  last  degree  they  became  propitious  to 
the  last  degree.  It  was  the  conclusive  judgment  of  the  House 
of  Lords  in  the  Taff  Vale  Eailw’ay  case  which  sent  the  Repre¬ 
sentation  Committee  rejoicing  on  its  way.  This  decision,  coming 
at  the  end  of  a  series  of  other  judgments  which  cut  into  the 
“rights  acquired  by  the  trade  unions  thirty  years  ago,  rendered 
a  strike  of  the  old-fashioned  kind  a  piece  of  extravagant  fatuity. 
Trade  unions  were  no  longer  ‘  ‘  corporations  with  privileges  and 
without  liabilities.”  They  were  no  longer  exempt  from  the 
pecuniary  penalties  attaching  to  illegal  acts  committed  by  the 
members  of  their  executives  in  their  official  capacities.  To  this 
disability  was  added  the  terror  of  an  “  injunction,”  which  should 
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restrain  trade  union  officials,  unless  they  preferred  to  incur  the 
consequences  of  contempt  of  court ,  from  most  of  the  devices  which 
had  in  the  past  been  relied  upon  “  to  bring  the  masters  to  reason.” 
Strikes  had  up  to  now  been  the  safety-valve  of  artisan  discontent. 
This  was  sitting  on  it  with  a  vengeance.  The  pent-up  energy 
found  an  open  vent  in  the  Labour  Representation  Committee, 
which  at  once  usurped  the  offices  of  all  the  other  proletarian 
confederations.  In  1902  the  trade  union  members  affiliated  to 
it  numbered  356,500  ;  in  1903  they  w'ere  861,150  ;  in  1904, 969,800. 

But  it  would  be  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  the  Taff  Vale  judg¬ 
ment,  though  certainly  the  chief,  was  the  sole  element  in  the 
success  of  the  Committee.  The  state  of  the  tw^o  main  political 
parties  undoubtedly  contributed  not  a  little.  The  war  ended,  but 
peace  brought  only  disappointment  and  disillusion.  The  golden 
age  of  the  Transvaal,  so  long  and  loudly  heralded,  could,  it 
appeared,  only  be  brought  to  pass  with  the  aid  of  indentured 
Chinese  coolies,  and  this  idea  stirred  up  both  the  hardest  and 
softest  corners  of  the  hearts  of  the  masses,  who,  like  most  other 
people,  are  easily  moved  by  prejudice  and  sentiment.  The  war 
report  and  its  sequelae  were  not  flattering  to  our  national  pride, 
and  there  was  a  general  feeling  that  the  Conservatives  had  been 
long  enough  at  the  helm  for  the  present.  Mr.  Chamberlain’s 
missionary  departure  from  the  Cabinet,  too,  placed  his  side  in  as 
sad  a  case  as  the  Liberals,  and  Mr.  Balfour  rendered  his  position 
infinitely  worse  by  the  brilliancy  of  his  “tactics.”  He  will 
probably  go  dowm  to  history  as  the  crowning  example  of  elaborate 
and  laborious  generalship  exerted  for  the  sole  purpose  of  render¬ 
ing  its  own  ruin  complete  and  irretrievable. 

In  what  may  be  regarded  as  normal  political  circumstances, 
the  Liberals  would  have  offered  a  desirable  alternative  to  the 
discredited  Government.  As  things  were,  they  did  nothing  of 
the  sort.  The  great  reversal,  when  it  came,  was  the  overthrow 
of  one  cause,  not  the  triumph  of  the  other.  It  w^as  quite  natural 
for  the  Liberals  to  persevere  in  the  cult  of  Sir  Henry  Campbell- 
Bannerman,  whom  they  had  set  up  as  a  leader  precisely  because 
he  was  peculiarly  deficient  in  those  very  qualities  w’hich  wmld 
have  fitted  him  for  the  post.  They  could  hardly  expect  the 
working  classes  to  do  the  same.  If  there  had  been  a  Gladstone 
to  fulminate  over  the  country,  probably  it  would  not  have  been 
necessary  for  the  Liberals  to  capitulate  in  so  many  constituencies 
to  candidates  of  a  party  which  seeks  its  chief  spoils  among  the 
Liberal  ranks.  But  a  statesman  w’ho  has  not  the  readiness  to 
extemporise  his  speeches ,  nor  even  the  diligence  to  memorise  them 
— perhaps  it  is  the  faculty  which  is  wanting — is  not  likely  to 
captivate  the  imagination  of  the  multitude.  There  has  been  talk 
of  an  alliance  between  Liberalism  and  Labour,  but  it  is  not  usual 
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for  allies  to  join  in  fierce  combat  with  one  another  before  rushing 
on  the  common  foe.  It  was,  of  course,  no  alliance,  but  a  capitu¬ 
lation,  and  it  would  hardly  have  been  necessary  for  the  Liberals 
to  submit  to  it  if  they  had  had  a  magnetic  and  picturesque  per¬ 
sonality  at  their  head,  and  had  been  able  to  present  something 
better  than  a  programme  of  negations  and  amendments.  Dis¬ 
union  and  uncertainty  on  both  sides  of  the  House ,  natural  leaders 
in  exile,  conventional  leaders  in  place — such  was  the  state  of 
affairs  when  the  by-elections  at  Clitheroe,  Woolwich,  and  Barnard 
Castle  sent  up  llepresentation  Committee  members  to  Parliament 
—the  first  without  the  formality  of  a  contest,  the  other  two 
by  sweeping  majorities. 

It  seems  unnecessary  to  labour  the  point  that  the  new  party 
is  predestined  to  be  Socialistic.  Mr.  Keir  Hardie,  who  has  been 
the  John  the  Baptist  of  our  modern  saviours  of  Society,  points 
out  that  twenty-three  out  of  the  twenty-nine  Labour  Representa¬ 
tion  Committee  members  are  “  avowed  Socialists.”  An  aggre¬ 
gation  need  not  be  merely  the  sum  of  its  units,  but  Mr.  Hardie, 
Mr.  J.  R.  MacDonald,  Mr.  Crooks,  Mr.  George  N.  Barnes, 
Mr.  Philip  Snowden,  and,  in  fact,  practically  all  the  breath  and 
brains  of  the  thing  are  Socialistic.  Besides,  if  not  Socialistic, 
what  is  it  to  be?  The  levelling  of  our  Society  has  reached  a 
point  at  which,  to  use  De  Tocqueville’s  phrase,  property  is  the 
one  remaining  privilege,  and  the  Labour  Party  can  only  find  a 
permanent  pretext  for  individual  existence  in  schemes  for  the 
acquisition  of  the  possessions  of  the  few  and  their  division 
among  the  many.  It  may  for  a  time  attempt  to  compromise 
between  the  two  wrings  of  its  supporters — on  the  one  hand  the 
“inconsequential  opportunists,”  who  prefer  the  bird  in  the  hand 
of  shorter  hours  or  longer  w'ages  to  the  two  in  the  bush  of  a 
millennium  for  their  descendants  in  the  fifteenth  generation,  and 
will  demur  to  contributing  to  a  Parliamentary  agitation  that  is 
likely  to  prove  sterile  for  a  long  time  when  once  it  has 
taken  on  a  clearly  collectivist  character;  on  the  other,  the  in¬ 
curable  “  idealogues,”  to  whom  Socialism  is  a  religion,  a 
Christianity  without  a  God,  and  who  look  upon  the  narrow  trade 
union  policy  that  has  so  largely  prevailed  in  the  past  as  but  one 
manifestation  of  the  vicious  selfishness  which  retards  the  build¬ 
ing  of  their  New'  Jerusalem.  The  former  will  be  more  easy 
to  convert  than  the  latter,  and  that  is  only  one  reason  why  their 
immediate  support  can  be  more  easily  dispensed  with. 

A  comprehensive  policy,  based  on  a  specious  ideal,  will  appeal 
not  only  to  the  hordes  of  unfederated  and  unorganised  labourers, 
but  to  the  enormous  body  of  overworked,  underpaid  clerks,  whose 
lot,  on  the  average,  is  infinitely  harder  than  that  of  the  skilled 
mechanic.  Both  these  classes  are  sedulously  cultivated  by  the 
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German  Socialists,  and  it  is  estimated  that  nearly  a  third  of  the 
famous  three  million  votes  came  from  bourgeois  electors.  That 
this  section  of  the  population  is  far  more  infected  with  collectivist 
doctrine  than  it  was  ten  years  ago  can  be  inferred  from  many 
symptoms.  With  the  decay  of  traditional  theories  of  religion 
and  politics,  the  thought  of  the  world  tends  to  run  into  the  two 
divergent  channels  of  humanitarian  Socialism  and  Promethean 
individualism;  and  the  former,  running  in  the  same  direction  as 
the  old  stream,  is  the  more  likely  of  the  two  to  be  filled.  The 
tone  of  the  extreme  Kadical  newspapers,  the  presence  of  a 
smattering  of  acknowledged  Socialists  among  the  Radical 
members  of  Parliament,  and  the  extension  of  the  sphere  of  muni¬ 
cipal  work,  all  lead  to  the  same  conclusion,  and  are,  perhaps,  of 
greater  import  than  the  resolution  passed  by  the  Labour  Repre¬ 
sentation  Committee  last  year  in  favour  of  the  nationalisation 
of  all  land  and  capital. 

By  the  definite  adoption  of  Socialistic  principles,  the  Repre¬ 
sentation  Committee  would,  therefore,  enormously  expand  the 
area  from  which  it  might  draw  adherents.  At  the  same  time, 
it  would  greatly  improve  its  chances  of  producing  leaders  of 
eminent  talent,  who  are  at  present  its  most  serious  need.  Men 
of  remarkable  character  and  intellect  frequently  arise  among  the 
wage-earners,  but  they  soon  soar  above  their  early  environment 
and  reinforce  the  higher  classes  of  society.  The  leaders  of 
Labour  are  usually  only  the  best  of  those  who  remain.  What¬ 
ever  their  natural  gifts,  the  conditions  of  their  employment, 
whether  in  the  workshop  or  the  union  office,  prevent  them  from 
acquiring  the  broad  grasp  of  political  problems  which  is  essential 
for  the  direction  of  a  large  and  powerful  party.  Personality  has 
been  the  predominant  influence  in  the  building  up  of  the  German 
Socialist  Party,  and  it  has  nearly  all  come  from  outside  the 
ranks  of  the  wmge-earners.  Bebel  himself  was  a  pronounced 
individualist  w’hile  he  remained  a  journeyman  turner,  and  only 
became  a  Socialist  after  he  was  master  of  his  owm  shop.  Lieb- 
knecht  wms  a  journalist.  Singer,  the  chief  organiser  of  the 
party,  was  formerly  a  merchant  and  partner  in  a  firm  of  ladies’ 
tailors.  Kautzsky,  the  literary  champion  of  pure  Marxism,  was 
educated  at  Prague  University,  and  has  been  author  and  journal¬ 
ist  all  his  life.  Bernstein,  the  literary  champion  of  the  “Re¬ 
visionists,”  the  section  of  compromise,  was  in  a  bank  before  he 
devoted  himself  exclusively  to  literature.  Von  Vollmar,  as  his 
name  signifies,  belongs  by  birth  to  the  nobility,  Gohre  has  held 
a  cure  of  souls  in  the  Lutheran  Church,  and  so  on.  The  same 
tendency  has  been  seen  in  this  country.  From  the  first  the 
inspiration  of  the  Labour  movement  came  from  outside.  At  the 
present  moment  its  prominent  figures  are  either  men  like  Mr.. 
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Burns  and  Mr.  Keir  Hardie,  who  have  emancipated  themselves 
comparatively  early  in  life,  but  have  preferred  a  career  of  agita¬ 
tion  or  politics  to  one  of  moneymaking,  or  men  like  Mr.  Hynd- 
man,  who  was  bom  in  affluence  and  enjoyed  a  university  educa¬ 
tion,  Mr.  J.  R.  Macdonald,  who,  though  of  humble  origin,  has 
never  engaged  in  a  manual  occupation,  and  Mr.  Snowden,  who 
began  his  career  in  the  Civil  Service.  And  in  pro{x>rtion  to  its 
numbers  the  latter  category  is  more  fertile  in  talent  than  the 
former. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  the  Socialists  finally  gain  ix)sses8ion  of 
the  ship,  they  will  have  much  rough  weather  before  them  and 
many  reefs  to  steer  clear  of.  “  Le  Liheralisme ,  voila  Vennemi." 
That  is  the  gospel  according  to  St.  Marx.  It  was  not  the  private 
ownership  of  land  but  the  development  of  capitalism  from  which 
the  Jew  founder  of  the  new  faith  deduced  the  inevitability  of  a 
collectivist  reconstruction  of  Society.  When  the  grub  Labour  is 
fully  transformed  into  the  butterfly  Socialism  it  must  treat  what 
the  Germans  call  “  Manchesterthum  ”  as  its  foe,  and  expect  re¬ 
prisals.  And  it  cannot  very  well  avoid  a  rupture  in  its  owm  body. 
The  immediate  importance  of  the  Representation  Committee 
detachment  will  largely  depend  on  contingent  support  from  the 
fourteen  miners  and  the  sixteen  Liberal-Labour  members,  and 
while  only  two  or  three  of  these  are  Socialists,  many  belong  to 
the  “old  gang,’*  and  are  either  hopelessly  attached  to  official 
Liberalism  or  irremovably  set  in  the  ruts  of  the  old-fashioned  trade 
union  propaganda.  Moreover,  they  will  not  lack  countenance 
from  their  constituents  in  their  refusal  to  be  assimilated  by  the 
committee.  “  Ten  years  ago,”  say  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Webb  in  the 
excellent  history  they  published  in  1902,  “all  observers  were 
agreed  that  the  trade  unions  of  Great  Britain  would  furnish 
an  impenetrable  barrier  against  Socialistic  projects.”  No  doubt 
there  has  been  a  change,  but  it  can  hardly  have  amounted  to  a 
complete  reversal.  Already  the  knives  are  bickering  in  their 
sheaths.  Mr.  Bernard  Shaw  places  benedictory  hands  on  the 
heads  of  Mr.  Hyndman  and  Mr.  Burns,  and  then  must  hold 
them  at  arm’s  length  to  prevent  one  bludgeoning  the  other. 
.\nd  yet  the  President  of  the  Local  Government  Board  was  one 
of  the  pioneers  of  the  Social  Democratic  Federation.  The  organ 
of  the  Independent  Labour  Party,  which  is,  on  the  whole,  a 
moderately  worded  paper,  after  having  denounced  the  Liberals, 
reserves  its  most  vigorous  expletives  for  certain  of  the  trade 
union  champions. 

Germany  is  none  too  hopeful  an  example.  The  Social-Demo¬ 
cratic  party  there  have  their  thirty-nine  articles,  a  definitive 
programme  covering  all  time  from  now  till  the  day  of  judgment. 
It  was  drafted  in  its  present  form  fifteen  years  ago  at  the  Erfurt 
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Congress.  They  acknowledge  the  sway  of  a  talented  leader 
who,  as  has  been  said,  rules  them  with  the  absolute 
power  of  an  Oriental  despot.  They  have  a  model  unified 
organisation,  bringing  every  local  branch  into  intimate 
touch  with  the  central  office  at  Berlin.  They  own  fifty, 
seven  daily  newspapers,  devoted  exclusively  to  their  cause 
and  covering  the  entire  Empire  from  Konigsberg  to  Mulhausen 
and  from  Bremen  to  Munich.  They  have  a  busy  Press  which 
issues  floods  of  literature,  ranging  from  a  political  lexicon  of 
1 ,200  pages ,  for  the  information  of  their  members  in  the  Eeichs- 
tag,  to  an  explanation  of  the  law  on  the  insurance  of  workmen, 
and  a  pamphlet  on  the  feeding  of  infants.  Their  meetings  have 
been  forbidden,  their  publications  have  been  suppressed,  they 
have  suffered  an  aggregate  of  many  hundreds  of  years’  imprison¬ 
ment  for  offences  which  are  unknown  here ;  they  are  burdened 
by  high  taxes  on  food  and  an  intolerable  system  of  conscription; 
they  are  flouted  by  an  Emperor  who  claims  for  himself  a  peculiar 
partnership  with  Providence.  And  yet !  They  have  increased 
and  multiplied,  it  is  true,  but  what  substantial  achievements 
can  they  point  to  on  their  statute  book,  and  how  much  nearer 
are  they  to  their  ultimate  goal? 

The  Labour  Representation  Committee  have  no  dominating 
chief.  Their  machine,  though  it  has  done  its  work  well 
under  exceptionally  favourable  conditions,  is  of  a  make¬ 
shift  and  patchwork  character.  They  do  not  possess  a  single 
daily  paper,  and  only  one  weekly  of  any  weight.  Their 
creed  is  yet  to  formulate,  and  there  are  many  rival  dogmas, 
from  the  crude  Marxism  of  Mr.  Hyndman  to  the  philosophical 
subtleties  of  Mr.  J.  R.  Macdonald,^  which,  creditable  as  they 
are  both  to  his  intellect  and  temperament,  are  about  as  suitable 
for  the  purposes  of  proselytism  as  a  treatise  on  the  differential 
calculus  would  be  for  teaching  the  multiplication  table.  If  the 
Liberals  wholly  redeem  their  half-promises  and  restore  to  the 
trade  unions  the  status  quo  ante  the  Taff  Vale  judgment,  the 
new’  party  will  have  to  pass  its  severest  test.  If  it  survives  that, 
it  may  struggle  along,  but  there  is  a  tremendous  job  for  somebody 
if  it  is  to  do  more  than  merely  exist. 

But  accidents  favoured  its  birth,  and  more  accidents  may 
favour  its  development.  Until  the  two  main  political  parties  get 
cured  of  the  diseases  which  at  present  afflict  them,  until  one  of 
them  is  led  by  a  real  statesman,  with  eloquence,  imagination, 
sympathy,  and  constructive  ability,  who  is  capable  of  arousing 
some  enthusiasm  among  the  masses,  the  working  people  of  this 
country  will  have  little  inducement  to  return  to  their  old 
allegiance.  E.  Hume. 
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England  may  well  cherish  his  fame,  and  look  upon  his  greatness  with 
an  interest  which  no  other  single  image  in  modern  political  history  can 
claim.  She  owes  it  to  him  that  she  was  rescued  from  the  deep  degrada¬ 
tion  into  which  corruption  and  imbecility  had  plunged  her.  She  owes  to 
him  the  policy  which,  planned  and  commenced  by  him,  and  perfected  by 
his  disciples,  placed  her  on  a  pinnacle  of  greatness  which  no  modern 
nation  had  attained  before.  But  she  owes  to  him  a  greater  benefit  than 
all  these — an  example  of  pure  and  self-denying  patriotism,  and  the 
elevation  of  public  feeling  which  it  has  worked. ‘ 

Is  none  of  the  numerous  works  devoted  to  the  memory  of  Pitt 
would  it  be  possible  to  find  a  passage  which  summarises  more 
succinctly  than  the  above  his  claims  upon  the  grateful  recollec¬ 
tion  of  his  countrymen.  It  was  penned  by  Lord  Robert  Cecil 
five  and  forty  years  ago,  at  a  time  when  he  was  a  private 
member  of  the  House  of  Commons,  and  before  men  had  begun 
to  suspect  that  he  was  destined  to  fill  the  place  so  long  occupied 
by  the  great  statesman  of  whom  he  wrote. 

It  is  precisely  one  hundred  years  since  the  nation  was  plunged 
into  mourning  by  the  news  that  the  man  to  whom  not  Britain 
only,  but  the  whole  of  Europe,  looked  for  salvation,  had  been 
abruptly  snatched  away  by  death.  It  cannot,  therefore, 
be  deemed  inopportune,  even  in  the  midst  of  a  fierce  political 
struggle,  and  at  a  time  when  men’s  minds  are  properly  preoccupied 
with  the  affairs  of  to-day,  to  recall  the  main  incidents  of  Pitt’s 
political  career,  and  to  attempt  an  appreciation  of  his  worth  and 
character  as  a  statesman.  Least  of  all  can  this  be  the  case  when 
the  two  main  issues  submitted  to  the  decision  of  his  countrymen 
are  problems  w’hich  occupied  so  much  of  Pitt’s  best  thoughts,  and 
to  the  solution  of  which  he  made  so  large  a  contribution.  Had 
Pitt  been  asked  which  of  the  many  political  questions  of  his  time 
interested  him  most  deeply,  he  would  almost  certainly  have 
replied  :  ‘  ‘  The  fiscal  policy  of  Great  Britain  and  the  problem  of  the 
government  of  Ireland.”  And  these  are  essentially  the  questions 
on  which,  a  hundred  years  after  his  death,  the  issue  is  joined 
to-day. 

By  another  happy  coincidence  the  centenary  of  Pitt’s  death 
closely  follows  upon  the  inauguration  of  an  important  historical 

(1)  Essays  by  Robert,  Marquess  of  Salisbury,  1861-1864.  Biographical.  John 
Murray,  1905. 
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enterprise,  the  first  instalment  of  which  is  devoted  to  the  second 
half  of  the  eighteenth  century/  Dr.  Hunt’s  volume  brings  the 
narrative  only  down  to  the  close  of  Pitt’s  first  administration  in 
1801.  But  with  the  earlier  portion  of  his  career  it  deals  in  con¬ 
siderable  detail ;  and  in  appreciation  of  the  skill  with  which  Pitt 
surmounted  the  many  difiiculties  in  his  path  it  leaves  little  to  be 
desired.  Pitt,  indeed,  has  been,  in  the  main,  exceptionally  for¬ 
tunate  in  his  interpreters  and  biographers.  The  portly  volumes  of 
Gifford  and  Bishop  Tomline  may  now  be  disregarded,  though  the 
latter,  perhaps,  hardly  deserves  Lord  Macaulay’s  description  of  it 
as  “the  worst  biography  of  its  size  in  the  world.’’  Lord  Stan¬ 
hope’s  Life,  on  the  contrary,  will  never  be  superseded.  As  a 
kinsman  of  Pitt  he  had  exceptional  opportunities  for  the  production 
•of  a  work  of  enduring  value,  and  he  used  them  with  exceptional 
skill.  Mr.  Black,  as  all  the  w'orld  knows,  was  fortunate  enough 
to  induce  Lord  Macaulay  to  wTite  Pitt’s  life  for  the  Encyclopcedia 
Britannica.  It  is  written  essentially  from  the  point  of  view  of 
an  Early  Victorian  Whig,  and  is,  as  I  shall  attempt  to  show, 
grossly  unfair  to  Pitt  in  regard  to  various  incidents  in  the  latter 
portion  of  his  career ;  but  it  is  a  contribution  which  it  will  never 
be  safe  to  disregard.  Even  less  convincing  is  the  criticism  of  Mr. 
Goldwin  Smith,  who  devoted  to  Pitt  two  of  the  lectures  in  his 
Three  English  Statesmen  (1867).  Those  lectures  would  not  be 
Mr.  Goldwin  Smith’s  if  they  did  not  contain  many  brilliant  and 
incisive  observations,  but  they  must  be  regarded  less  as  formal 
biography  than  as  political  addresses,  with  a  thin  veneer  of  his¬ 
torical  allusion  to  the  times  of  Pitt.  For  statesmen  of  a  literary 
turn  Pitt’s  career  has  always,  and  naturally,  possessed  a  special 
attraction.  Sir  George  Cornewall  Lewis  reviewed  it  with  remark¬ 
able  acuteness  in  his  Administrations,  and  Mr.  Gladstone  devoted 
an  article  to  its  financial  aspects  in  1887.  But  it  is  Pitt’s  singular 
good  fortune  to  have  engaged  the  critical  attention,  not  only  of 
Mr.  Gladstone,  but  of  two  more  recent  holders  of  the  office  W'hich 
he  may  be  said  to  have  created.  Until  Pitt’s  administration, 
“  Premier  ’’  was  a  term  of  reproach.  So  late  as  Iiord  Shelburne’s 
day  it  was  made  a  matter  of  accusation  against  that  enigmatical 
statesman  that  he  acted  as  a  “  Prime  Minister.’’  The  younger 
Pitt  was  the  first  English  Minister  boldly  to  claim  both  the  title 
and  the  function.  It  has  been  reserved  for  two  of  his  successors 
to  vindicate  the  assumption  in  the  amplest  terms.  Lord  Eose- 
bery’s  monograph  is  in  everybody’s  hands,  and  is  generally  recog¬ 
nised  as  perhaps  the  most  brilliant  contribution  to  a  remarkable 

(1)  The  Volitical  History  of  England,  to  be  completed  in  twelve  volumes. 
Longmans,  Green  and  Co.,  1905.  The  first  volume  to  appear  was  vol.  x.,  from 
the  Accession  of  George  III.  to  the  close  of  Pitt’s  first  administration,  1760-1801, 
.by  Dr.  William  Hunt. 
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of  political  biographies.^  But  no  one  has  interpreted  Pitt 
vrith  more  perfect  tact  and  fidelity  than  Lord  Salisbury,^  and  it  is 
safe  w  say  that  no  one  ever  will. 

The  younger  Pitt  belongs  beyond  dispute  to  that  small  “  First 
Chss”  of  English  statesmen  (if  an  academical  computation  be 
jierTiitted)  in  which  everyone  would  include  his  father,  Lord 
Chat'  am,  Sir  Robert  Walpole,  Sir  Robert  Peel,  and,  perhaps,  his 
tnintdiate  disciples,  Lord  Castlereagh  and  George  Canning.  But 
'itt’fl  own  position  was  in  more  than  one  sense  unique.  “  The 
,amc  of  the  second  Pitt,”  wrote  Disraeli,  in  1845,  ”  remains  after 
trtv  ^ears  of  great  events  a  parliamentary  beacon.  He  was  the 
tiil'^ton  of  politics;  the  “marvellous  boy.”  Although  cut 
oi'  at.  the  early  age  of  forty-seven,  Pitt  played  a  leading  part 
[1  Kuglish  politics  for  a  quarter  of  a  century ;  and  for  the 
nod  1784-1806  the  best  history  of  England  is  his  biography, 
me  Whig  historians  set  the  fashion  of  dividing  his  ministerial 
career  into  tw'o  parts  at  the  year  1793  —the  year  in  which  England 
was  dragged  into  the  war  against  France.  The  fashion,  though 
historically  misleading,  had  this  obvious  advantage  for  them.  It 
enabled  them  to  label  the  earlier  Pitt  as  a  Whig,  and  in  that 
capacity  to  applaud  his  enlightened  zeal  for  domestic  reform  ;  and 
to  denounce  his  later  career  as  that  of  a  reactionary  Tory,  the  in¬ 
competent  director  of  a  “  Tory  ”  war  against  revolutionary  France, 
and  the  degenerate  repressor  of  political  liberty  at  home.  The 
distinction  does  not  correspond  with  the  facts.  Pitt’s  career  was 
as  consistent  as  the  changing  circumstances  of  the  time  allowed. 
It  is  perfectly  true  that  his  first  ten  years  of  office  coincided  with 
the  interval  of  peace  between  the  close  of  the  American  and  the 
outbreak  of  the  revolutionary  wars.  It  is  perfectly  true  that 
during  those  years  Pitt  found  opportunity  for  the  accomplishment 
of  a  vast  amount  of  thoroughly  congenial  work.  By  a  series  of 
bold  and  wisely  conceived  reforms  he  restored  order  to  the  finances 
which  had  been  thrown  into  confusion  by  the  American  war.  He 
gave  practical  effect  to  the  lessons  he  had  learnt  from  Adam  Smith. 
He  stimulated  trade  by  the  remission  of  duties,  and  concluded 
favourable  commercial  treaties  with  France  and  Russia.  But  for 
the  factious  opposition  of  Fox  and  the  inopportune  suspicions  of 
Grattan  he  would  have  given  to  Ireland  a  large  instalment  of 
Free  Trade  with  England.  He  tackled  with  firmness  and  tact  the 
difficult  problem  of  Indian  administration.  Avoiding  with  won¬ 
derful  dexterity  the  blunders  in  Fox’s  Bill,  which  went  far  to 
account  for  the  rout  of  the  Whig  Party  at  the  polls,  he  devised 
a  scheme  which,  though  theoretically  far  from  perfection,  and  at 

'j  (1)  Twelvt  English  Statesmen.  (Various  writers.)  Macmillan  and  Co. 

^  (2)  Oj).  cit.,  supra. 
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first  sight  somewhat  clumsy,  provided  a  w’orking  compromise  under 
which  a  succession  of  great  Proconsuls  governed  India  well  until 
the  Mutiny.  Lord  Salisbury  selects  the  India  Act  as  a  con¬ 
spicuous  illustration  of  the  “  prosaic  sagacity  ”  which  char¬ 
acterised  the  legislative  wmrk  of  Pitt.  “  At  the  cost,”  as  he  says, 
‘‘of  logical  simplicity,  it  conciliated  all  interests  and  disarmed  all 
jealousies.”  But  Pitt’s  vigilant  care  for  the  Empire  was  not 
exclusively  concentrated  on  the  Ear  East.  A  dangerous  situation 
had  arisen  in  the  Ear  West.  When  Canada  passed  into  our  posses¬ 
sion  in  1763  it  was  a  colony  not  of  Englishmen  but  of  Erenchmen, 
and  so  it  remained  until  the  close  of  the  American  war.  After  the 
Peace  of  Versailles  (1783)  which  acknowledged  the  independence 
of  the  States,  thousands  of  loyalists,  whose  treatment  at  the  hands 
of  the  victorious  party  remains  to  this  day  a  serious  blot  upon 
American  generosity ,  if  not  upon  American  humanity,  flocked  over 
the  border  into  Canada.  The  Home  Government  did  everything 
in  its  power  to  mitigate  the  misfortunes  of  the  loyal  colonists; 
but  their  presence  in  Canada,  reinforced  as  they  were  by  a  con¬ 
siderable  immigration  from  Great  Britain,  created  a  difficult 
situation  in  the  Colony.  Under  one  governor  there  now  coexisted 
virtually  two  colonies  :  the  one  Erench  in  race  and  tradition  and 
Eoman  Catholic  in  creed ;  the  other  English  in  blood  and  devoted 
to  the  Protestant  faith.  Pitt  quickly  apprehended  the  nature  of 
the  difficulty,  and  boldly  prescribed  the  appropriate  remedy.  By 
the  Constitutional  Act  of  1791  Canada  was  divided  into  two  Pro¬ 
vinces,  Upper  and  Lower  ;  each  was  to  have  its  own  governor  and 
legislature ;  each  was  to  have  a  considerable  amount  of  legislative 
autonomy,  but  without  any  control  over  the  executive;  in  each 
land  was  to  be  provided  for  the  endowment  of  the  churches.  As 
in  the  India  Act,  so  in  the  Canada  Act,  it  was,  and  is,  easy  for  a 
doctrinaire  to  pick  holes.  There  was  indeed  no  attempt  at 
scientific  precision  or  theoretic  perfection.  But  the  scheme 
worked  well  for  a  generation.  The  Papineau  rebellion  and  the 
legislation  of  1840  brought  the  system  to  an  end ;  but  this  much 
may  be  urged  in  Pitt’s  favour  :  that  his  scheme  lasted  twice  as  long 
as  that  by  which  it  was  superseded.  The  Union  Act  of  1840  never 
gave  promise  of  a  permanent  solution ;  and  the  Dominion  Act  of 
1867  was  in  a  sense  a  reversion  to  the  earlier  principles  which  had 
inspired  the  legislation  of  Pitt. 

This  rapid  survey  has  by  no  means  exhausted  the  tale  of  Pitt’s 
manifold  activities  during  his  first  ten  years  of  office.  He  attacked 
the  thorny  problem  of  parliamentary  reform,  not  heroically,  not 
in  a  way  to  earn  the  applause  of  the  doctrinaire,  but  with  a  con¬ 
siderable  measure  of  practical  sagacity.  He  divided  with  his 
friend  Wilberforce  the  credit  for  the  passing  of  an  Act  to  mitigate 
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the  horrors  of  the  slave  trade,  and  with  his  rival  Fox,  the  credit 
of  an  important  amendment  of  the  law  of  libel.  He  carried  on  the 
work  of  economical  reform  begun  by  Burke,  and  dealt  a  severe 
blow  at  parliamentary  corruption.  In  the  interests  of  public 
decency  and  of  parliamentary  control  he  withstood  the  cynical 
effrontery  of  Fox  in  regard  to  the  Eegency ,  and  discriminated  care¬ 
fully  between  the  several  charges  on  which  Warren  Hastings  was 
impeached.  Against  the  oligarchical  claims  of  the  great  Whig 
Houses  he  vindicated  the  rights  alike  of  the  Sovereign  and  of  the 
people,  and  he  did  more  than  any  other  single  statesman  (Sir 
Robert  Walpole  alone  excepted)  to  lay  down  the  principles  of  the 
modern  system  of  Cabinet  government. 

As  to  all  this  there  is  little,  if  any,  controversy  among  historical 
critics.  Writers  of  every  school  are  unanimous  in  extolling  the 
merits  of  his  earlier  administration.  With  the  object,  it  may  be, 
of  heightening  the  artistic  effects  of  the  contrast,  his  pre-revolu¬ 
tionary  virtues  are  emphasised  most  loudly  by  those  who  denounce 
most  vehemently  his  post- re  volutionary  vices. 

With  the  outbreak  of  the  French  Revolution,  or,  more  strictly, 
with  the  outbreak  of  the  war,  we  are  said  to  reach  the  dividing  line 
between  virtue  and  vice,  between  the  promise  and  performance  of 
a  Liberal  youth  and  the  degenerate  Toryism  of  a  premature  old-age. 
Lord  Macaulay  and  Mr.  Goldwin  Smith  are  typical  exponents  of 
this  view.  “  During  the  first  part  of  his  life,”  writes  the  latter, 
“Pitt  is  to  be  classed  with  the  philosophic  and  reforming  kings 
and  ministers  before  the  Revolution  .  .  .  with  Joseph  II.  ;  with 
Pombal,  Aranda  and  Choiseul,  the  overthrowers  of  Jesuitism  ;  with 
Tanucci,  with  Leopold  of  Tuscany,  with  Turgot,  with  Frederic 
of  Prussia,  and  with  Catherine  of  Russia,  so  far  as  Catherine  and 
Frederic  were  organs  of  philosophy  and  reform.  During  the 
second  part  he  tends,  though  he  does  not  actually  sink  to  the 
level  of  the  Metternichs,  the  Polignacs,  the  Percevals,  and  the 
Eldons.”  Lord  Macaulay  is  even  more  extravagant.  Oblivious, 
it  would  seem ,  of  national  security ,  he  permits  himself  to  deplore 
the  survival  of  the  statesman  “  whose  name,  if  he  had  been  so 
fortunate, as  to  die  in  1792,  would  now  have  been  associated  with 
peace,  with  freedom,  with  philanthropy,  with  temperate  reform, 
with  mild  aqd  constitutional  administration.  .  .  .  He  lived  to  be 
held  up  to  obloquy  as  the  stern  oppressor  of  England  and  the  inde¬ 
fatigable  disturber  of  Europe.”  It  is  true  that  wild  and  reckless 
charges  of  that  nature  were  hurled  against  Pitt  by  contemporary 
critics.  No  statesman  at  the  head  of  the  English  Government  in 
those  troubled  and  critical  days  could  have  hoped  to  escape  them. 
It  is  true,  also,  that  they  have  been  re-echoed  by  a  certain  section 
of  historical  writers.  But  all  recent  work  on  this  period  tends  to 
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the  conclusion  that  such  charges  will  not  be  accepted  as  the 
ultimate  judgment  of  impartial  history. 

What  then  is  the  gravamen  of  the  accusation  against  Pitt?  It 
is  twofold.  On  the  one  hand  it  is  asserted  that  he  plunged  this 
country  into  a  war  for  the  suppression  of  Jacobinism  in  France ;  on 
the  other,  that  he  was  responsible  for  a  system  of  brutal  coercion 
which  had  for  its  object  the  suppression  of  Jacobinism  at  home. 
Neither  of  these  charges  can  be  sustained  by  fair-minded  critics, 
and  both  have  been  not  merely  abandoned,  but  repudiated,  by 
the  responsible  writers  of  to-day. 

The  first  is  the  more  obviously  groundless  and  unfair.  The 
attitude  of  Englishmen  towards  the  earlier  stages  of  the  Ke volution 
in  France  was  in  the  main  one  of  approbation.  There  were  many 
who  looked  upon  it  as  a  legitimate  attempt  to  realise  for  that 
country  the  blessings  of  constitutional  liberty  so  long  enjoyed  in 
England ;  there  were  some  who  shared  the  cynical  satisfaction 
of  Lord  Chesterfield  at  the  probable  neutralisation  of  French 
influence  :  “I  am  glad  of  it  ;  the  rest  of  Europe  will  be  quieter 
and  have  time  to  recover  ”  ;  there  were  a  few  who  shared  the 
tumultuous  enthusiasm  evoked  in  Fox  by  the  fall  of  the  Bastille. 
But  the  publication  of  Burke’s  Reflections  (November,  1790)  was 
at  once  the  symptom  and  the  cause  of  a  change  of  temper.  Burke 
was  avowedly  thinking  less  of  France  than  of  England.  His  fears 
were  aroused  by  the  spread  of  dangerous  opinions  at  home.  “We 
ought  not  on  either  side  of  the  water  to  suffer  ourselves  to  be  im¬ 
posed  upon  by  the  counterfeit  wares  which  some  persons  by  a 
double  fraud  export  to  you  in  illicit  bottoms  as  raw  commodities  of 
English  growth,  though  wholly  alien  to  our  soil,  in  order  to  smuggle 
them  back  again  into  this  country  manufactured  after  the  newest 
Paris  fashion  of  an  improved  liberty.’’  From  the  first  Burke  held 
that  the  only  cure  for  the  highly  contagious  epidemic  raging  in 
France  was  the  armed  intervention  of  the  Powers.  “This  evil 
in  the  heart  of  Europe,”  he  wrote,  “  must  be  extirpated  from  that 
centre,  or  no  part  of  the  circumference  can  be  free  from  the 
mischief  which  radiates  from  it.”  Most  people  will  now  agree 
that  Burke  was  inaccurate  in  his  diagnosis,  and  that  the  remedy 
he  prescribed  was  mischievous.  A  cordon  sanitaire  would  have 
been  more  prudent  and  more  effective.  But  of  all  men  in  England 
Pitt  was  least  disposed  to  follow  Burke’s  advice.  From  the  first  j 
he  hoped  for  the  maintenance  of  peace,  and  believed  in  the 
possibility  of  isolation.  So  late  as  1792  he  proved  the  genuineness 
ol  his  faith  by  word  and  deed.  He  reduced  the  naval  and  military 
forces,  and  in  his  Budget  speech  he  declared  in  often-quoted  words 
that  ‘  ‘  unquestionably  there  never  was  a  time  in  the  history  of 
this  country  when  from  the  situation  of  Europe  we  might  more 
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reasonably  expect  fifteen  years  of  peace  than  we  may  at  the  present 
moment.”  We  may  question  his  prescience,  we  can  scarcely 
impugn  his  sincerity.  But  during  the  summer  and  autumn  of 
179’2  the  situation  changed  rapidly  for  the  worse.  War  broke  out 
between  France  and  the  German  Powers.  Three  parties  must  share 
responsibility  for  the  outbreak  :  the  French  emigres,  who  had 
been  loudly  clamouring  for  intervention,  and  had  drawn  up  a 
foolishly  irritating  manifesto  to  which  the  Duke  of  Brunswick  put 
his  name ;  the  Girondins,  who  looked  to  war  to  ”  consolidate  the 
revolution  ”  ;  and  the  King  of  Prussia,  who  had  his  own  fish  to 
fry  in  Poland.  The  war,  instead  of  being  a  ”  military  parade 
ending  with  the  surrender  of  Paris,”  proved  to  be  disastrous  not 
only  to  the  dilatory  allies,  but  still  more  to  the  cause  of  monarchy 
in  France.  Close  upon  the  suspension  of  the  King  came  the 
hideous  September  massacres.  The  German  invasion  had  roused 
the  blood  of  all  French  patriots,  and  the  victory  at  Valmy  marked 
the  turning-point  of  the  first  campaign.  From  that  moment  the 
Republicans  took  the  offensive,  and  Savoy,  Nice,  and  Belgium 
were  occupied  in  quick  succession.  No  English  Minister  could 
regard  with  indifference  the  virtual  incorporation  of  Belgium  in 
France,  still  less  the  violation  of  international  conventions  by  the 
opening  of  the  Scheldt,  and  the  obvious  intention  of  the  French 
Republic  to  make  an  attack  upon  Holland,  which  England  was 
under  solemn  and  special  obligations  to  defend.  “  England,”  as 
Lord  Salisbury  points  out,‘  “has  ever  watched  the  Scheldt  with 
an  especial  jealousy.  It  has  always  been  one  of  the  cardinal 
maxims  of  her  policy  to  secure  that  it  should  not  fall  into  the  hands 
of  any  Power  whom  she  had  need  to  fear.  Napoleon  fully  appre¬ 
ciated  the  sagacity  of  this  resolution.  He  was  always  wont  to 
say  that  Antwerp,  in  the  hands  of  France,  was  a  loaded  pistol 
held  to  England’s  head.” 

But  despite  all  provocation  Pitt  was  still  clinging  desperately 
to  the  hope  of  peace.  So  late  as  November  13th,  1792,  we  find 
him  writing  to  a  colleague  :  “  Perhaps  some  opening  may  arise 
which  may  enable  us  to  contribute  to  the  termination  of  the  war 
between  the  different  Powers  in  Europe,  leaving  France  (which 
I  believe  is  the  best  way)  to  arrange  its  own  internal  affairs  as  it 
can.”^  Three  days  later  he  wrote  to  the  German  Courts,  “re¬ 
questing  them  to  state  the  terms  upon  which  they  were  willing 
to  make  peace  with  France,  and  offering  the  good  offices  of  Great 
Britain.”  ®  But  though  Pitt  struggled  loyally  for  the  main¬ 
tenance  of  English  neutrality,  he  struggled  every  day  with  less 
effect.  On  both  sides  of  the  Channel  passions  were  rising  which 

(1)  Op.  cil.,  p.  176.  (2)  Stanhope’s  Pitt,  ii.  174. 

(3)  Lord  Salisbury,  op.  cit.,  p.  180. 
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no  statesman  could  control.  The  Republicans  in  Paris  made  it 
clear  that  they  were  bent  upon  a  crusade  against  all  existing 
Governments.  On  November  16th  the  executive  council  adopted 
a  resolution  for  the  opening  of  the  navigation  of  the  Scheldt ;  their 
generals  were  ordered  to  pursue  the  Austrians  on  to  Dutch  terri- 
tory,  and  on  November  19th  the  famous  decree  was  passed  by  the 
Convention  inviting  all  nations,  without  discrimination  of  friend 
or  foe,  bond  or  free,  to  rise  against  their  rulers.  This  was  followed 
up  on  December  15th  by  a  second  decree  announcing  that  “  The 
French  nation  will  treat  as  enemies  the  people  who,  refusing  or 
renouncing  liberty  and  equality,  are  desirous  of  preserving  their 
prince  or  privileged  castes.”  About  a  month  later  a  shudder  ran 
through  England  at  the  news  of  the  execution  of  Louis  XVI. 
On  February  1st  the  French  Republic  formally  declared  war  upon 
us.  In  face  of  these  facts  it  is  extraordinarily  difficult  to  under¬ 
stand  how  the  Whig  historians  were  able  to  cheat  themselves  into 
the  belief  that  Pitt  was  responsible,  in  any  sense  at  all,  for  the  out¬ 
break  of  war  between  England  and  France.  There  can  now  be 
few,  if  any,  who  would  refuse  to  accept  the  conclusions  at  which, 
after  a  most  careful  and  exhaustive  analysis  of  the  evidence,  Mr. 
Lecky  arrived.  “It  is  certain,  beyond  all  reasonable  doubt,  that 
(Pitt)  sincerely  and  earnestly  desired  peace  with  France,”  and 
”  that  the  war  of  1793  was  forced  upon  England  by  gross  and 
various  provocations  proceeding  from  the  Revolutionary  party  in 
France.”*  In  that  judgment  Lord  Rosebery  emphatically  con¬ 
curs,^  and  it  is  impossible  to  believe  that  hereafter  any  man  who 
is  at  once  reasonable  and  well  informed  will  be  found  to  dispute  it. 

Two  other  accusations  hurled  against  Pitt  are  perhaps  less  easy 
summarily  to  dismiss.  Lord  Macaulay  combines  them  in  a  single 
sentence.  ‘‘  While  he  offered  to  French  Jacobinism  a  resistance 
so  feeble  that  it  only  encouraged  the  evil  which  he  washed  to 
suppress,  he  put  down  English  Jacobinism  with  a  strong  hand.” 
In  other  words,  Pitt  showed  himself  during  the  remainder  of  his 
career  an  incapable  W ar  Minister  abroad  and  a  persecuting  tyrant 
at  home. 

It  would  be  absurd  to  contend  that  the  part  played  by  Great 
Britain  in  the  military  operations  on  the  Continent  between  1793 
and  1802  was  either  brilliant  or  decisive.  But  equally  foolish 
would  it  be  to  re-echo  the  exaggerated  language  of  Macaulay : 
“  Pitt’s  military  administration  was  that  of  a  driveller.  .  .  .  The 
English  army  under  Pitt  was  the  laughing-stock  of  Europe.” 
Mr.  Gold  win  Smith  complains  that  “  he  had  not  his  father’s  eye 
for  men.”  Perhaps  not.  But  even  the  eagle  eye  of  Chatham 
would  have  found  it  difficult  to  discern  w'hat  did  not  exist.  And 


(1)  History  of  England,  vi.  131. 


(2)  Pitt,  p.  128. 
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this— as  Lord  Salisbury  has  pointed  out— was  the  root  difficulty  of 
the  situation.  “  The  men  of  the  Seven  Years’  War  were  dead ;  the 
men  of  the  American  War  were  worthless ;  and  the  men  whom  the 
new  war  was  to  train  to  greatness  were  still  obscure  and  unknown 
fiubalterns.”  More  serious  than  Lord  Macaulay’s  petulant  criti¬ 
cism  of  our  military  operations  in  Europe  is  Mr.  Gold  win  Smith’s 
impeachment  of  Pitt’s  conduct  of  the  war  as  a  whole.  But  is  it 
true  that,  “  like  a  bad  chess  player,  he  ran  over  the  board  taking 
pawns  while  the  adversary  was  checking  his  king  ’  ’  ?  Against  the 
amateur  criticism  of  Mr.  Goldwin  Smith  we  are  fortunately  able  to 
put  the  expert  opinion  of  Captain  Mahan.  That  opinion  vindi¬ 
cated  in  the  amplest  and  most  ungrudging  terms  alike  the  states¬ 
manship  and  the  strategy  of  Pitt.  Writing  wdth  unique  profes¬ 
sional  authority,  and  in  a  spirit  of  admirable  detachment. 
Captain  Mahan  has  conclusively  shown  ^  (i)  that  from  first  to 
last  Pitt  set  before  himself  and  his  country  one  supreme  and 
legitimate  aim,  and  (ii)  that  for  the  attainment  of  his  ends  he 
adopted,  and  undeviatingly  employed,  the  most  wisely  calculated 
means.  “  Security,”  said  Pitt  in  his  speech  on  the  Preliminaries 
of  Peace  (November  3rd,  1801),  ”  w'as  our  great  object;  there 
were  different  means  of  accomplishing  it,  with  better  or  worse 
prospects  of  success ;  and  according  to  the  different  variations  of 
policy  occasioned  by  a  change  of  circumstances,  we  still  pursued 
our  great  object,  security.”  To  contemporaries  in  the  heat  of  the 
battle,  different  phases  of  the  contest  might  look  like  ”  variations 
of  policy  ”  ;  regarded  from  the  more  distant  heights  of  historical 
criticism  they  are  seen  to  be  merely  varieties  of  tactics  in  a  single 
and  consistent  strategic  whole.  Herein  lies  the  true  vindication 
of  Pitt  agaiiist  the  rhetorical  gibes  of  Macaulay  and  the  specious 
superficialities  of  Mr.  Goldwin  Smith ;  and  it  is  upon  this  point 
that  Captain  Mahan  lays  stress.  He  admits  “  serious  mistakes 
of  detail,”  due  in  the  earlier  campaigns  to  our  special  relations 
to  Holland,  but  he  insists  that  Pitt’s  general  conception  was  abso¬ 
lutely  sound,  and  was  realised  with  complete  success.  ‘‘  A  con¬ 
spicuous  share  in  the  Continental  campaigns  became,  if  not 
absolutely  impossible  to  Great  Britain,  at  least  clearly  unadvisable. 
It  was  economically  wiser,  for  the  purpose  of  the  coalitions,  that 
she  should  be  controlling  the  sea,  supporting  the  commerce  of  the 
world,  making  money  and  managing  the  finances,  while  other 
States,  whose  industries  were  exposed  to  the  blast  of  war,  and  who 
had  not  the  same  commercial  aptitudes,  did  the  fighting  on  land.” 
Nor  is  it  open  to  question  that  for  the  policy  adopted  and  the 
success  achieved  by  far  the  largest  share  of  credit  belongs  to  the 

(1)  Cf.  Influence  of  Sea  Power  upon  the  French  Revolution  and  Empire, 
passim  and  esp.  c.  xix. 
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statesman  who  was  in  fact  as  well  as  in  name  “Prime” 
Minister. 

Thus,  under  the  searching  analysis  of  a  great  scientific  strategist, 
little  is  left  of  the  rhetorical  exaggerations  of  the  Whig  historians 
as  to  the  defects  of  Pitt’s  military  administration.  Is  his 
domestic  administration  less  defensible?  Can  he  be  fairly  de¬ 
nounced  as  the  author  of  “  harsh  laws  harshly  executed’’?  Can 
the  administration  of  the  law  justly  be  described  as  “  ferocious 
There  is,  of  course,  no  question  that  many  Acts  restrictive  of 
individual  liberty  were  passed  :  Alien  Acts,  Treason  Acts,  Traitor¬ 
ous  Correspondence  Acts,  and  the  like;  or  that  a  considerable 
number  of  prosecutions  took  place.  The  point  to  be  determined 
is  :  how  far  the  severity  was  justified  and  necessitated  by  the  state 
of  opinion  at  the  time.  Was  there  anything  in  the  nature  of  a 
conspiracy  in  England  for  the  overthrow  by  violence  of  the  exist¬ 
ing  regime?  There  are  some  questions  in  the  determination  of 
which  the  historian  has  conspicuous  advantages  over  contemporary 
observers.  But  this  is  not  one  of  them.  Captain  Mahan  can 
discern  the  principles  underlying  Pitt’s  conduct  of  the  war  with  a 
clearness  of  vision  not  to  be  expected  from  those  who  mingled 
in  the  melee.  But  in  an  attempt  to  estimate  the  gravity  of 
symptoms  of  political  and  social  unrest  the  advantages  are  all  the 
other  way.  And  those  contemporaries  who  w^ere  in  the  best 
position  to  know  the  facts  had  no  doubt  as  to  the  reality  of  the 
“conspiracy  ’’  against  which  both  the  Executive  Government  and 
the  Legislature  of  the  day  adopted  such  elaborate  precautions.  On 
more  than  one  occasion  Pitt,  in  order  to  fortify  the  position  of  the 
Executive,  procured  the  appointment  of  a  Committee  of  Secrecy, 
selected  by  ballot.  The  Committee  of  1794,  which  was  in  full 
possession  of  the  information  at  the  disposal  of  the  Government, 
declared  themselves  “  convinced  that  the  papers  before  them 
afforded  ample  proofs  of  a  traitorous  conspiracy.’’  ^  And  it  is 
significant  that  of  all  Pitt’s  critics  those  are  least  disposed  to 
question  his  wisdom  in  this  matter  who  have  themselves  occupied 
a  similar  position  of  responsibility.  “  What  has  been  rendered 
abortive  it  is  common  to  think  would  never  have  possessed 
vitality.’’  Thus  Lord  Rosebery,  wdth  a  combination  of  sound 
sense  and  epigram.  “It  is  a  grave  error  to  reason  or  to  act  as 
though  the  existence  of  a  conspiracy  that  has  not  succeeded  were 
necessarily  susceptible  of  public  proof.’’  So  Lord  Salisbury,  who 
does  not  hesitate  to  add  his  own  opinion  “  that  strenuous  efforts 
were  being  made  to  bring  about  a  bloody  revolution,  such  as  that 
which  was  raging  in  France.’’  The  whole  question  is  one  which 
is  no  longer  susceptible  of  proof  one  way  or  the  other ;  but  few 
(1)  Cf.  Morley,  Burke,  p.  80.  (2)  Stanhope,  ii.  231. 
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people  will  hesitate  to  prefer  on  such  a  matter  the  judgment  of 
statesmen  to  that  of  doctrinaires. 

Foiled  in  their  assaults  upon  his  war  policy  and  his  domestic 
administration,  the  hostile  critics  fall  back  upon  the  events  of 
1801  and  1804,  and  impugn  his  personal  integrity  and  honour. 

In  1801  Pitt  resigned  office  because  the  King  refused  to  assent 
to  Catholic  Emancipation ;  in  1804  he  acquiesced  in  the  King’s 
refusal  and  returned  to  power.  I  have  attempted  elsewhere  to 
justify  both  the  resignation  and  the  resumption  of  office.^  In 
the  present  article  I  have  hitherto  avoided  reference  to  Pitt’s 
Irish  Policy  in  order  to  give  myself  the  opportunity  of  treating  it 
—as  alone  it  can  be  fairly  and  effectively  treated — as  a  whole. 

When  Pitt  first  came  into  power  in  1783  he  found  England  com¬ 
mitted  to  the  difficult  and  dubious  experiment  popularly  known  as 
“Grattan’s  Parliament.”  By  the  repeal  (1782)  of  certain  clauses 
of  “  Poyning’s  Law,”  and  of  the  Declaratory  Act  of  6  George  I., 
and  by  the  passing  of  the  Eenunciation  Act  (1783),  the  Irish 
Legislature  was  rendered  entirely  independent  alike  of  the 
English  Parliament  and  of  the  English  Privy  Council.  But  the 
King  of  Great  Britain  was  King  of  Ireland,  and  the  Irish  executive 
was  responsible,  not  to  the  Irish  Parliament,  but  to  the  English 
Cabinet.  Thus  under  one  Sovereign  advised  by  one  Ministry 
were  two  Legislatures  independent  and  co-ordinate.  The  system 
was  one  which  it  would  have  been  difficult  to  work  in  the  most 
favourable  circumstances  and  in  the  quietest  times.  But  during 
the  last  eighteen  years  of  the  eighteenth  century  the  circumstances 
were  far  from  favourable,  and  the  times  anything  but  quiet. 
There  were  difficulties  enough  inherent  in  the  Grattan  Constitu¬ 
tion,  as  Pitt  himself  pointed  out.  ‘‘  A  party  in  England  may  give 
to  the  Throne  one  species  of  advice  by  its  Parliament.  A  party  in 
Ireland  may  advise  directly  opposite  upon  the  most  essential  points 
that  involve  the  safety  of  both  ;  upon  alliance  with  a  foreign  Power, 
for  instance ;  upon  the  army ;  upon  the  navy ;  upon  any  branch 
of  the  public  service  ;  upon  trade  ;  upon  commerce  ;  or  upon  any 
point  essential  to  the  Empire  at  large.”  Pitt  was  not  talking  at 
random ;  he  had  warrant  in  experience  for  the  dangers  he  thus 
summarised.  But  apart  from  inherent  constitutional  defects,  the 
circumstances  in  which  the  experiment  was  tried  almost  pro¬ 
hibited  success.  Harmony  on  College  Green  was  marred  by  the 
unfortunate  quarrel  between  the  two  men  who  had  been  mainly 
instrumental  in  securing  for  Ireland  the  concession  of  Home  Rule. 
The  differences  of  opinion  between  Flood  and  Grattan  on  the 
question  of  the  Volunteers,  on  that  of  ‘‘  Simple  Repeal,”  above  all, 
on  the  burning  question  of  Catholic  Emancipation,  gave  the  experi- 


(1)  George  Canning  and  his  Times,  c.  ir. 
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ment  a  bad  start ;  and  it  never  really  recovered.  Moreover,  the 
concession  made  by  the  Rockingham  Ministry  was  neutralised  in 
practice  by  the  lack  of  an  executive  responsible  to  the  local  Legis¬ 
lature,  by  shameless  and  systematic  corruption,  and  most  of  all 
by  the  non-representative  character  of  the  Legislature  itself.  The 
Parliament  on  College  Green,  in  the  earlier  days  of  its  “independ¬ 
ence,”  represented  at  best  the  Protestant  minority  in  Ireland,  and 
in  reality  only  a  fraction  of  the  minority. 

But,  as  Pitt  clearly  saw  from  the  outset,  constitutional  readjust¬ 
ments  touched  only  the  surface  of  the  Irish  problem.  The 
roots  of  the  difficulty  were  still  economic  and  ecclesiastical.  It  is 
true  that  between  1768  and  1792  a  number  of  Acts  were  passed 
mitigating  in  some  measure  the  harshness  of  the  Penal  Code,  and 
that  in  1779  Lord  North  granted  to  Ireland  a  large  instalment 
of  commercial  freedom.  But  the  Roman  Catholics  were  still 
excluded  from  the  higher  functions  of  citizenship,  and  Irish  mer¬ 
chants  from  their  natural  markets  in  England.  Pitt’s  Irish  policy 
was  based  upon  a  realisation  of  these  facts.  From  the  outset  of 
his  ministerial  life  he  worked  steadily  towards  ecclesiastical  and 
commercial  liberty  for  Ireland  ;  to  crown  the  edifice  of  Free  Trade 
and  Catholic  Emancipation  was  the  supreme  ambition  of  his  states¬ 
manship.  Unfortunately  he  had  to  reckon  with  the  unscrupulous¬ 
ness  of  a  disappointed  rival  in  England,  with  the  suspicions  of  the 
parliamentary  leaders  in  Ireland,  wdth  the  selfishness  of  a  domin¬ 
ant  clique,  and  with  the  inopportune  conscientiousness  of  a 
Sovereign  on  the  verge  of  insanity. 

In  1785  Pitt,  with  the  ardour  of  a  disciple  of  Adam  Smith, 
tackled  the  economic  problem,  and  drafted  a  scheme  intended  to 
give  to  Ireland  all  the  advantages  of  unshackled  commercial  inter¬ 
course  with  England.  The  resolutions  were  adopted  in  the  Irish 
Parliament,  and  in  commending  them  to  the  English  House  of 
Commons  Pitt  declared  with  obvious  sincerity  ;  “Of  all  the 
objects  of  my  political  life,  this  is,  in  my  opinion,  the  most 
important  that  I  ever  have  engaged  in ;  nor  do  I  imagine  I  shall 
ever  meet  another  that  shall  arouse  every  emotion  of  my  heart  in 
so  strong  a  degree  as  does  the  present.”  The  proposals  roused  a 
storm  of  opposition  in  England.  From  Lancashire  Mr.  Stanley 
presented  a  petition  against  them  signed  by  eighty  thousand  manu¬ 
facturers  ;  ^  but  Pitt  stood  his  ground,  and,  with  one  modification, 
carried  his  proposals  through  the  English  Parliament.  The 
modification  provided  for  complete  identity  of  commercial  legis¬ 
lation  in  the  Parliaments  of  the  two  countries.  This  provision 
was  at  once  entirely  reasonable  and  perfectly  familiar  ;  it  had  been 
accepted  in  recent  legislation  by  all  parties.  But  Fox,  defeated 
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(1)  Lord  Stanhope  (i — ^269)  used  the  term  “manufacturer,”  but  presumably  in 
Adam  Smith’s  sense  as  synonymous  with  “operative.” 
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in  his  opposition  to  Pitt  in  England,  stirred  up  the  suspicions  of 
his  allies  in  Ireland.  Grattan  offered  an  uncompromising  opposi¬ 
tion  to  the  scheme  on  the  ground  that  Pitt  was  attempting  sur¬ 
reptitiously  to  undermine  the  independence  conceded  in  1782. 
“Pass  this  Bill,”  he  declared  to  the  Irish  Parliament,  ‘‘and  you 
are  not  the  representatives  of  Ireland,  but  the  register  of  the 
British  Parliament.”  No  suspicion  could  have  been  more  fan¬ 
tastic,  but  it  sufficed  to  defeat  the  Bill.  Pitt  had  risked  his 
popularity  in  England  to  no  purpose,  and  the  realisation  of  his 
beneficent  scheme  for  Ireland  was  postponed  for  fifteen  years. 

In  regard  to  the  other  cardinal  feature  of  his  Irish  policy  Pitt’s 
course  is  less  free  from  ambiguity.  That  he  sincerely  desired  the 
emancipation  of  the  Roman  Catholics  is  indisputable.  Their 
admission  to  the  parliamentary  franchise  in  1793  was  due  to  his 
personal  intervention ;  but  one  great  disability  remained.  No 
Catholic  could  sit  in  Parliament.  That  Pitt  was  anxious  to  remove 
this  last  token  of  political  inferiority  is  proved  by  the  whole  tenor 
of  his  conduct.  But  in  1794  an  episode  intervened  which  was 
fraught  with  fatal  consequences.  There  is  still  considerable 
mystery  attaching  to  the  circumstances  connected  with  the  ap¬ 
pointment  and  recall  of  Lord  Fitzwilliam,  and  from  the  maze  of 
conflicting  evidence  it  is  not  easy  to  disentangle  the  truth  and  ap¬ 
portion  responsibility.  Mr.  Lecky,  after  subjecting  the  evidence 
to  the  most  exhaustive  analy'^sis,  is  obviously  inclined  to  blame  Pitt. 
Lord  Rosebery  lays  the  responsibility  wholly  on  Fitzwilliam  and 
his  Whig  friends.  In  1794  the  Whig  opposition  collapsed,  and 
the  leading  members  of  the  party,  the  Duke  of  Portland,  Lord 
Spenser,  Lord  Fitzwilliam,  and  Windham,  joined  Pitt’s  reinstated 
Government.  It  was  part  of  the  arrangement  that  Portland  should 
have  the  Secretaryship  for  the  Home  Department — an  office  which 
made  him  immediately  responsible  for  Irish  affairs — and  that 
Fitzwilliam  should  be  Lord  Lieutenant.  Rightly  or  wrongly,  the 
Whigs  appear  to  have  assumed  that  this  ‘  ‘  arrangement  ’  ’  implied 
a  free  hand  for  them  in  Ireland.  But,  be  this  as  it  may,  Fitz- 
william’s  conduct  betrayed  an  incredible  lack  of  prudence  and  tact. 
He  had  not  been  in  Ireland  forty-eight  hours  before  he  began  to 
dismiss  officials  of  long  standing  and  to  talk  big  about  ‘‘  a  new 
system.”  He  soon  brought  a  hornet’s  nest  about  his  ears.  The 
“Castle”  took  alarm;  Pitt  was  compelled  to  interfere,  and 
Fitzwilliam,  who  had  arrived  in  Dublin  on  January  4th,  was  re¬ 
called  on  February  19th.  Into  the  personal  question  it  is  unneces¬ 
sary  to  enter ;  the  political  results  of  the  incident  were  beyond 
computation  disastrous.  The  hopes  of  the  Catholics,  raised  to  the 
highest  pitch  by  the  appointment  of  Fitzwilliam,  w’ere  dashed  to 
the  ground  by  his  recall.  The  ‘‘  United  Irishmen,”  hitherto  a 
loyal  association  aiming  by  constitutional  methods  at  constitutional 
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reforms,  fell  into  the  hands  of  its  extreme  section  ;  a  revolutiona  3  1 
programme  was  adopted ;  treasonable  negotiations  were  ope  i 
with  the  French  Kepublic,  and  Ireland  was  once  again  involved  h  | 
the  ambitious  schemes  of  England’s  enemies.  The  Rebellion  s.  j| 
1798  was  the  immediate  result,  and  close  upon  the  suppression  o  l 
the  Rebellion  came  the  Act  for  a  legislative  Union.  | 

It  is  probable  that  Pitt’s  mind  had  been  moving  in  this  dire  '  | 
tion  for  some  years.  The  rejection  of  his  Free  Trade  proposals  1  |! 
’85,  the  Fitzwnlliam  fiasco  in  ’95,  above  all,  the  hideous  exposure  i 
of  ecclesiastical  animosities  in  ’98,  had  convinced  him  that  the 
Grattan  experiment  could  afford  no  permanent  solution  of  the 
Irish  difficulty.  But  it  is  a  gross  calumny  to  suggest  that  in  order 
“  to  make  Irishmen  resign  themselves  to  the  idea  of  a  Union,” 
Pitt,  or  his  subordinates  at  the  Castle,  “proceeded  to  inflame 
sectarian  rancour  and  to  dragoon  the  country  into  rebellion.”  I 
The  charge  has  been  often  repeated,  but,  so  far  at  least  as  it  affects  ! 
Pitt,  it  cannot  be  sustained.  Pitt’s  motives  in  promoting  the  Act 
of  Union  were  honourable  alike  to  his  heart  and  his  head. 
Absorbed  as  he  w^as  in  the  struggle  against  Napoleon,  straining 
every  nerve  to  preserve  the  security  of  England,  and  to  bring 
succour  to  an  enslaved  Continent,  he  may  well  have  thought  that 
it  was  no  time  for  prolonging  a  dubious  constitutional  experiment 
in  Ireland.  But  apart  from  this,  the  arguments  in  favour  of  a 
legislative  Union  must  have  appeared  to  a  contemporary  irresistible. 
They  have  never  been  more  ably  snmmarised  than  by  the  present  j 
Chief  Secretary  for  Ireland  : 

Union  with  Great  Britain  appeared  to  take  England  out  of  the  posi¬ 
tion  of  a  dependency ;  to  offer  a  prospect  of  welding  the  different  sections 
of  the  people  together  by  the  emancipation  of  the  Roman  Catholics;  to 
put  an  end  absolutely  to  commercial  hostilities,  relieving  the  industries 
of  Ireland  from  injury  by  British  tariffs;  to  open  up  to  her  inhabitants 
a  wider  career;  to  accelerate  material  progress  by  promoting  the  influx 
of  British  capital ;  to  give  Great  Britain  an  interest  she  had  not  hitherto 
felt  in  the  welfare  of  what  was  now  to  become  part  of  herself.^ 

It  is  futile  to  review  the  means  adopted  to  attain  these  ends. 
Dr.  Dunbar  Ingram’s  work,^  though  not  free  from  partisan  bias, 
has  done  much  to  remove  some  prevalent  misconceptions  on  this 
matter.  But  a  w^ord  must  be  added  as  to  Pitt’s  personal  relation 
to  it.  Pitt  looked  to  the  Union  to  give  Ireland  full  participation 
in  the  rapidly  expanding  commerce  of  England,  and,  together  with 
the  complementary  measures  which  he  had  in  view,  to  mitigate 
religious  animosities.  But  not  to  the  Union  only.  For,  as  Lord 
Rosebery  eloquently  insists,  “it  is  Pitt’s  sinister  destiny  to  be 

(1)  Two  Centuries  of  Irish  History,  p.  xxv. 

(2)  The  History  of  the  Irish  Union. 
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i'  iged  by  the  petty  fragment  of  a  large  policy  which  he  did  not 
j,;  ))  to  carry  out,  ’  ’  Had  Pitt  been  less  preoccupied  with  foreign 
1  licy,  had  the  King’s  will  been  less  obstinate,  and  his  mental 
r  ailibrium  less  unstable,  the  Union  would  have  been  supple¬ 
mented,  and  without  delay,  by  Catholic  Emancipation,  by  “  con¬ 
current  endowment  ”  for  the  Catholic  priests,  and  perhaps  for  the 
’’resbyterian  ministers,  and  by  a  comprehensive  scheme  of  tithe 
form,  “  Who  will  say  that  followed  up  by  large,  spontaneous, 
j  iud  simultaneous  concessions  of  this  kind  the  policy  of  the  Union 
ijiight  not  have  been  a  success?  ”  Lord  Kosebery’s  question  is 
pertinent,  but  it  can  never  be  answered, 

Pitt  had  raised  expectations  which  he  was  unable  to  fulfil,  and 
!  in  1801  he  took  the  only  honourable  course  open  to  him  and 
resigned.  Had  the  times  been  ordinary  and  the  pressure  of  foreign 
I  policy  less  exacting,  some  measure  of  blame  might  attach  to  Pitt 
I  for  not  making  sure  beforehand  of  the  King’s  acquiescence  in  his 
1  extended  schemes.  That  the  passage  of  the  Act  of  Union  was 
facilitated,  if  not  secured,  by  the  bait  held  out  to  the  Irish 
Catholics  it  would  be  idle  to  deny.  That  Pitt  believed  that  he 
could  fulfil  his  moral  obligations  is  not  open  to  dispute.  He 
resigned  office  not,  as  calumniators  allege,  to  escape  responsibility 
for  an  unsatisfactory  peace,  but  because  he  found  himself  con¬ 
fronted,  on  a  vital  question,  by  a  will  as  inflexible  as  his  own,  and 
more  potent. 

Was  Pitt  bound  in  honour  to  accept  his  exclusion  from  power  as 
permanent?  This  is  the  question  naturally  raised  by  his  return 
to  office  in  1804.  In  normal  circumstances  many  people  wmuld 
be  disposed  to  answer  the  question  affirmatively.  But  once  more 
it  is  necessary  to  insist  that  the  circumstances  were  utterly 
abnormal.  The  Peace  of  Amiens  proved  to  be  nothing  more  than 
a  patched-up  truce.  Was  Addington  the  man  to  cope  with 
Napoleon?  The  “  Doctor  ”  may  not  have  deserved  all  the  derisive 
insults  heaped  upon  him  by  Canning ,  but  his  abilities  are  measured 
with  mathematical  accuracy  in  the  famous  couplet : 

Pitt  is  to  Addington 
As  London  is  to  Paddington. 

The  renewal  of  war  led  inevitably  to  the  recall  of  Pitt,  Can  it  be 
doubted  that  he  was  right  to  accept  the  call  ?  A  sense  of  propor¬ 
tion  is ,  after  all ,  one  of  the  marks  of  high  statesmanship  ;  and  it  is 
ridiculous  to  suggest  that  a  duty  to  Ireland  should  have  been 
permitted  in  perpetuity  to  exclude  the  performance  of  a  more 
immediate  duty  to  England  and  to  Europe.  But  were  they 
mutually  exclusive?  Was  Pitt  not  in  a  position  to  force  his  own 
terms  upon  the  King  ?  It  is  a  disputable  point ;  but  it  is  beyond  dis- 
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pute  that  the  end  would  not  have  been  achieved  without  a  struggle 
which  would  certainly  have  cost  the  King  his  reason  and  probably 
his  life.  Not  Pitt  only,  but,  what  is  far  more  significant,  Lord 
Grenville  and  Fox  (in  1806)  evidently  thought  that  the  risk  was 
too  great  to  run,  and  all  three  accepted  office  on  the  King’s  terms. 
The  solution  of  the  Catholic  Question  was  postponed  for  a 
generation. 

Pitt’s  second  tenure  of  office  lasted  for  less  than  two  years 
(May  10th,  1804 — January  23rd,  1806).  It  was  memorable  for 
the  formation  of  the  third  coalition  against  France ,  for  the  frustra¬ 
tion  of  Napoleon’s  attempt  to  invade  England,  and  for  the  mingled 
triumphs  and  disasters  amid  which  the  year  1805 — the  last  year 
of  Pitt’s  life — drew  to  its  close.  It  was  a  year  of  tense  anxiety 
for  Pitt.  No  incident  in  his  career  affected  him  so  deeply  as  the 
impeachment  of  his  friend  and  colleague,  Henry  Dundas,  then 
Lord  Melville.  There  were  those  who  thought  that  it  did  more  to 
hasten  his  own  end  even  than  Austerlitz.  Affairs  abroad  were 
not  less  menacing  to  his  peace  of  mind.  Ever  since  the  renewal 
of  the  war  Napoleon  had  been  making  vast  preparations  for  the 
invasion  of  England — a  danger  which  was  not  finally  dissipated 
until  Nelson’s  great  victory  at  Trafalgar  (October  21st).  But  at 
the  moment  England’s  triumph  at  sea  seemed  to  be  more  than 
counterbalanced  by  Napoleon’s  continued  successes  on  the  Con¬ 
tinent.  Mack’s  capitulation  at  Ulm  (October  20th)  was  followed 
six  weeks  later  by  the  terrible  defeat  inflicted  by  Napoleon  on  the 
forces  of  Austria  and  Eussia  at  Austerlitz  (December  2nd).  The 
victory  at  Austerlitz  shattered  Pitt’s  third  coalition,  and  is 
generally  supposed  to  have  killed  Pitt.  But  his  health,  never 
robust,  had  been  rapidly  failing  during  the  last  two  years.  At 
the  Guildhall  banquet  in  November  he  made  the  last,  the  briefest, 
and  perhaps  the  most  effective  of  his  speeches.  He  was  toasted 
by  the  Lord  Mayor  and  his  guests  as  “  the  saviour  of  Europe.” 
Sir  Arthur  Wellesley,  wffio  was  present,  informed  Lord  Stanhope 
that  on  that  occasion  Pitt  did  not  seem  ill,  and  that  “  he  returned 
thanks  in  one  of  the  best  and  neatest  speeches  I  ever  heard  in  my 
life.  .  .  .  He  was  scarcely  up  two  minutes  ;  yet  nothing  could  be 
more  perfect.”  Pitt’s  words  were  :  “  I  return  you  many  thanks 
for  the  honour  you  have  done  me ;  but  Europe  is  not  to  be  saved 
by  any  single  man.  England  has  saved  herself  by  her  exertions, 
and  will,  as  I  trust,  save  Europe  by  her  example.”  Within  three 
months  ”  the  saviour  of  Europe  ”  was  dead. 


In  this  article  much  has  of  necessity  been  omitted  without  some 
reference  to  which  no  appreciation  of  Pitt  can  be  otherwise  than 
grotesquely  incomplete.  I  have  said  nothing,  for  instance,  of  the 
heroic  struggle  between  the  stripling  of  three  and  twenty  and  the 
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reasoned  politicians  of  the  coalition ;  I  have  made  but  passing 
reference  to  his  Peace  Budgets,  and  none  to  his  War  Budgets.  Of 
bis  supremely  tactful  leadership  of  the  House  of  Commons,  and  of 
his  precocious,  if  somewhat  ponderous,  eloquence  I  have  omitted 
all  mention.  I  have  chosen  rather  to  concentrate  attention  upon 
a  few  outstanding  features  of  a  career  unique  in  the  history  of 
English  statesmanship.  Canning  and  Castlereagh  were  perhaps 
areater  diplomatists ;  Walpole  and  Peel  perhaps  more  eminent 
financiers ;  Chatham — though  less  severely  tried — was  more  bril¬ 
liant  in  the  conduct  of  war  ;  but  Pitt  possessed  in  combination  the 
several  gifts  of  each.  The  Triple  Alliance  of  1788,  no  less  than 
successive  coalitions  against  France,  attest  his  skill  in  diplomacy  ; 
his  finance  is  lauded  by  Leone  Levi  for  ‘  ‘  directness  of  aim ,  bold¬ 
ness  of  action,  and  firmness  of  grasp  ”  ;  he  was,  on  the  authority 
of  Macaulay,  the  “greatest  master  of  the  whole  art  of  Parlia¬ 
mentary  Government  that  ever  existed  ”  ;  but  the  supreme  merit 
of  his  statesmanship  and  his  claim  to  abiding  gratitude  consist  in 
this :  that  he  so  utilised  a  period  of  peace  as  to  enable  and  encourage 
his  country  to  sustain  an  arduous  war.  His  zeal  as  a  reformer 
never  slackened,  but  his  sense  of  proportion  was  entirely  just.  He 
knew  how  and  when  to  subordinate  the  less  to  the  greater.  Six 
years  he  devoted  to  the  task  of  financial  recuperation  and  to 
administrative  reforms,  inspired  by  “  prosaic  sagacity.”  When 
war  was  thrust  upon  him  he  abandoned  more  congenial  work  in 
order  to  throw  all  his  energies  into  the  task  of  saving  England  and 
Europe  from  the  assault  of  France.  The  greatest  of  modern 
scientific  strategists  has  unequivocally  approved  alike  the  general 
scheme  and  its  execution.  “He  was  not  ”  (writes  Mahan)  “  a 
general  or  an  admiral,  but  he  realised  perfectly  where  Great 
Britain’s  strength  lay,  and  where  the  sphere  of  her  efforts.  By 
that  understanding  he  guided  her  movements ;  and  in  the  final 
triumph  wrought  by  the  spirit  of  the  British  nation  over  the  spirit 
of  the  French  Revolution  the  greatest  share  cannot  justly  be 
denied  to  the  chief  .  .  .  who  never  forgot  the  goal,  ‘  Security,’ 
upon  which  from  the  first  his  will  was  set.” 

Premature  death  snatched  him  away  just  when  his  guiding  hand 
seemed  indispensable.  But  in  truth  the  battle  was  already  won. 
Napoleon’s  ultimate  defeat  was  implicit  in  Trafalgar.  Pitt’s  work 
was  done. 

Now  is  the  stately  column  broke. 

The  beacon  light  is  quenched  in  smoke, 

The  trumpet’s  silver  sound  is  still, 

The  warder  silent  on  the  hili ! 

A  hundred  years  have  passed,  but  we  still  re-echo  the  noble 
tribute  penned  by  Scott. 


J.  A.  R.  Marriott. 


PHYSICAL  DETEEIOEATION. 


A  striking  consensus  of  opinion  was  elicited  as  to  the  effects  of  improper 
-or  insufficient  food  in  determining  physique,  and  this  factor  was  acknow¬ 
ledged  by  every  witness  to  be  prominent  among  the  causes  to  which 
degenerative  tendencies  might  be  assigned. — Report  of  Inter-departmental 
Committee  on  Physical  Deterioration  (216). 

Want  of  food,  irregularity  and  unsuitability  of  food,  taken  together, 
are,  in  his  (Dr.  Eichholz)  opinion,  the  determining  cause  of  degeneracy 
in  children. — Ibid  (289). 

The  State,  whose  sacred  duty  it  is  to  protect  the  poor  and  helpless, 
has  been  robbing  the  children  of  the  poor  and  leaving  them  to  perish  for 
lack  of  that  maintenance  to  which  they  are  entitled.  This  injustice 
brings  its  own  punishment,  for  our  national  system  of  education  is 
spoiled,  and  the  children  grow  up  feeble  and  diseased  to  fill  our  hos¬ 
pitals,  workhouses,  and  gaols,  to  weaken  our  empire  and  our  nation, 
and  taint  our  population  with  a  crowd  of  incapables. — Sir  John  Gorst 
at  the  Guildhall,  January  20th,  1905. 


I. 

The  evil  of  militarism  has  at  least  one  compensation  in  the  fact 
that  even  the  most  confirmed  ‘  ‘  statesman  ’  ’  and  most  permanent 
of  officials  begin  to  perceive  the  impossibility  of  keeping  up  an 
army  without  a  supply  of — soldiers.  One  day  there  may  arise  a 
new  kind  of  statesman  who  will  regard  a  healthy  nation  as  a  thing 
good  in  itself  even  though  no  food  for  cannon  be  needed.  Mean¬ 
while  we  may  be  thankful  for  almost  any  motive  which  leads 
our  rulers  and  governors  to  consider  the  nation’s  children  not 
merely  as  an  appanage  of  their  parents,  but  as  the  seed-plot  of 


the  race.  \ 

We  have  been  groping  our  way  to  this  view.  The  Poor  Laws  | 
have  long  given  the  child,  in  theory  at  any  rate,  the  right  to  I 
shelter  and  sustenance  on  its  own  account.  Latterly  this  theory  ■ 
has  been  more  freely  applied,  and  under  the  Act  of  1899  Guardians  ) 
have  become  in  loco  parentis  even  to  children  whose  parents  were  j 
supporting  them,  but  were  considered  unfit  to  have  control  of  : 
their  lives.  The  Industrial  Schools  Acts,  Y^outhful  Offenders  Act,  , 
Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Children  Acts,  have  all  gone  to  modify 
the  pernicious  idea  that  you  are  to  punish  bad  parents  by  making 
their  children  suffer.  Eeluctantly  we  have  granted  recognition 
to  the  claims  of  children  as  human  beings.  Thus  we  have  already 
snatched  from  the  fetish  of  “  Parental  Eesponsibility  ”  some  por¬ 
tion  of  the  human  sacrifice  offered  to  it.  When  shall  we  begin  to 
doubt  if  the  interests  of  the  race  are  being  served  by  the  annual 
massacre  of  innocents  yet  thought  necessary?  One  looks  wist- 
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fully  for  a  general  recognition  of  the  fact  that  it  is  exactly  the 
poorly  fed,  ill  clad,  and  therefore  imperfectly  educated  children 
of  to-day  who  become  the  ignorant,  stupid,  slovenly  parents  of 
to-morrow.  It  is  amazing  to  hear  public  men  admit  the  facts 
which  lead  to  this  conclusion,  yet  stare  the  conclusion  in  the  face 
and  pass  it  by.  In  the  Parliamentary  debate  on  Free  Meals  on 
March  27th,  1905,  Sir  William  Anson,  replying  to  Messrs.  Keir 
Hardie  and  William  Crooks,  admitted  that  in  the  Day  Industrial 
Schools,  where  the  children  had  three  meals  a  day,  he  found  them 
“bright  and  intelligent  and  being  developed  physically  and 
mentally  in  a  satisfactory  way.”  So  potent  a  factor  was  the 
regular  and  wholesome  supply  of  food  that  although  they  lived  at 
home  he  found  that  ”  their  condition  was  thoroughly  satisfactory.” 
Yet  he  could  not  admit  this  as  an  argument  in  favour  of  seeing 
that  all  children  are  well  fed  !  Mr.  Wilson  Bruce  followed  other 
witnesses  before  the  Scottish  Commission  in  pointing  out  the 
startling  superiority  of  industrial  school  children,  and  added  that 
if  we  fed  and  clothed  the  elementary  school  children  as  suitably 
we  should  ”  make  a  new  race  of  them.”  The  Commissioners 
note  this  contrast  between  the  ill-nourished  children  of  respectable 
parents  and  the  well-developed  children  of  those  who  have 
“  altogether  failed  in  their  duty  ”  and  describe  it  as  “  both  marked 
and  painful.” 

What  fine  moral  have  we  here?  Be  a  bad  parent,  or  confess 
yourself  unable  to  control  your  own  children,  and  they  will  be 
attached  to  an  industrial  school,  given  three  meals  a  day,  “  largely 
at  the  expense  of  the  ratepayers,”  and  become  ‘‘  bright  and  intelli¬ 
gent  boys,  developed  physically  and  mentally  in  a  satisfactory 
way.”  This  is  by  way  of  encouraging  a  sense  of  “  parental  re¬ 
sponsibility  ”  !  It  is  an  attitude  of  mind  not  only  devoid  of  logical 
basis  but  pitifully  parochial.  Yet  on  no  subject  is  it  more  neces¬ 
sary  for  us  to  “  think  Imperially.” 

It  is  not  as  though  we  were  asked  to  enter  on  a  long,  dark  or 
dangerous  road.  If  there  be  one  fact  emphasised  by  modern 
physiology  it  is  the  extraordinary  recuperative  powers  of  human 
physique.  To  remove  inferior  physique  and  moral  we  have  but 
to  “give  the  children  a  chance,”  and  we  may  literally  ”  make  a 
new  race  of  them.” 

“  These  inferior  bodily  characters  which  are  the  result  of 
poverty,”  said  Profesor  Cunningham  to  the  Inter-departmental 
Committee  on  Physical  Deterioration ,  ‘  ‘  are  not  transmissible 
from  one  generation  to  another.  To  restore,  therefore,  the 
classes  in  which  this  inferiority  exists  to  the  mean  standard  of 
national  physique,  all  that  is  required  is  to  improve  the  conditions 
of  living,  and  in  qne  or  two  generations  all  the  ground  that  has 
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been  lost  will  be  recovered.”  Dr.  Eichholz  said  that  all  evidence 
points  to  active,  rapid  improvement,  bodily  and  mental,  in  the 
worst  districts”  (Committee’s  italics),  ‘‘so  soon  as  they  are 
exposed  to  better  circumstances, — even  the  weaker  children 
recovering  at  a  later  age  from  the  evil  effects  of  infant  life.” 
‘‘Nature,”  he  added,  ‘‘gives  every  generation  a  fresh  start.” 
Dr.  Hutchinson,  Physician  to  the  London  Hospital,  pointed  to  the 
remarkable  improvement  of  boys  in  the  Navy  schools.  Colonel 
Napier  put  in  tables  showing  the  extraordinary  development  of 
Army  recruits. 

Is  it  possible  to  doubt  that  not  only  the  sense  of  ‘‘  parental 
responsibility,”  but  all  the  qualities  of  which  such  a  sense  is 
typical,  would  best  be  fostered  by  rearing  a  complete  generation 
sufficiently  nourished  and  clad  to  benefit  by  its  education? 

This  is  not  a  demand  that  the  State  should  incur  the  actual 
cost  of  feeding  and  clothing  all  the  children,  since  the  majority 
of  parents  are  already  fulfilling  this  duty  to  the  best  of  their 
ability,  and  will  naturally  prefer  to  continue  so  doing  as  far  as 
possible  even  though  it  be  by  a  contribution.  But  what  common 
sense  and  humanity  do  demand  is  that  no  children,  for  any  reason 
whatever,  should  be  allowed  to  fall  below  a  certain  standard  of 
food  and  clothing. 

Mr.  F.  H.  Bentham,  Chairman  of  the  Bradford  Board  of 
Guardians,  which  has  done  its  best  to  defeat  the  intention  of  the 
Local  Government  Board  Order  on  the  feeding  of  children,  wrote 
bitterly  in  the  Municipal  Journal  (Sept.  8th,  1905)  that  the  Order 
is  ‘‘  not  the  result  of  any  demand  made  by  the  people  generally, 
nor  by  parents  in  particular.  It  is  the  outcome  of  an  agitation 
made  on  their  behalf  by  the  leaders  of  Socialist  opinion.” 

If  this  were  true,  then  so  much  the  greater  tribute  to  the 
Socialists.  On  that  showing  they  w’ould  be  the  only  persons  alive 
to  the  practical  interests  of  the  race.  Fortunately,  it  is  but  half 
true ,  for  although  the  Socialists  have  led  the  agitation ,  there  is  at 
the  back  of  it  not  only  the  solid  support  of  the  trade  unions  and  of 
such  gatherings  as  the  Guildhall  Conference,  but  also  a  rapidly 
growing  body  of  general  public  opinion,  as  evidenced  by  the  reso¬ 
lution  adopted  by  a  number  of  Town  and  Borough  Councils.  The 
striking  evidence  gathered  by  the  Royal  Commission  on  Physical 
Training  in  Scotland  and  the  Inter-departmental  Committee  on 
Physical  Degeneration  cannot  be  ignored.  Physiologists,  general 
practitioners,  medical  officers  of  health,  inspectors  of  schools, 
teachers,  were  agreed  as  to  the  deplorable  prevalence  of  under¬ 
feeding.  The  Special  School  Board  Committee  of  1895  reported 
that  the  London  School  Dinners  Association  alone  gave  122,605 
meals  per  week  to  Board  School  children,  of  which  110,000  were 
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given  free.  Yet  some  districts  appear  to  have  been  scarcely 
touched.  Dr.  Eichholz,  inspector  of  schools,  found  that  in  one 
school  in  a  very  bad  district  “  90  per  cent,  of  the  children  are 
unable,  by  reason  of  their  physical  condition,  to  attend  to  their 
work  in  a  proper  way,  while  33  per  cent. ,  during  six  months  of  the 
year,  from  October  to  March,  require  feeding.”  He  estimated 
the  number  of  actually  underfed  children  in  London  schools  as 
approximately  122,000,  or  16  per  cent,  of  the  elementary  school 
population.  This  does  not  cover  the  number  of  children 
improperly  fed.  Mr.  W.  H.  Libby  said  that  a  feeding  agency 
in  Lambeth  coped  with  from  12  to  15  per  cent,  of  the  school 
children,  and  in  the  poorest  districts  25  to  30  per  cent.  Dr.  W. 
L.  MacKenzie,  Medical  Officer  to  the  Local  Government  Board 
for  Scotland,  said  that  in  the  slums  of  Edinburgh  a  large  propor¬ 
tion  of  children  were  half-starved.  Dr.  Kelly,  Catholic  Bishop 
of  Ross,  said  that  in  the  South  of  Ireland  children  commonly 
came  to  school  underfed.  All  the  evidence  w’ent  to  confirm  the 
statement  of  Dr.  Macnamara  in  the  House  of  Commons  (March 
27th,  1905)  that  after  thirty  years’  experience  of  schools,  first  as 
a  teacher  and  later  as  a  School  Board  member,  he  could  say  that 
20  per  cent,  of  the  children  had  not  in  any  way  benefited  in  the 
general  improvement  of  conditions ,  and  were  in  ‘  ‘  an  entirely 
hopeless  condition, — a  condition  never  more  hopeless.”  This, 
he  added,  covered  something  like  one  million  children  in  the 
British  Isles. 

The  more  important  witnesses  were  agreed  as  to  the  necessity 
for  State  intervention.  Dr.  James  Niven,  Medical  Officer  of 
Health  for  Manchester,  said  ”  that  the  child  must  be  fed  at  any 
cost,  and  that  no  voluntary  agencies  could  possibly  cope  success¬ 
fully  with  the  evil.”  The  Committee  says  ;  “  With  scarcely 
an  exception ,  there  w’as  a  general  consensus  of  opinion  that  the 
time  has  come  when  the  State  should  realise  the  necessity  of  en¬ 
suring  adequate  nourishment  to  children  in  attendance  at  school ; 
it  was  said  to  be  the  height  of  cruelty  to  subject  half-starved 
children  to  the  processes  of  education,  besides  being  a  short¬ 
sighted  policy,  in  that  the  progress  of  such  children  is  inadequate 
and  disappointing ;  and  it  was  further  the  subject  of  general  agree¬ 
ment  that,  as  a  rule,  no  purely  voluntary  association  could 
successfully  cope  with  the  full  extent  of  the  evil”  (348).  In 
making  this  statement  the  Committee  ignore  a  number  of  wit¬ 
nesses  who  sought  to  minimise  the  evil  or  lightly  regarded  the 
necessity  for  intervention  ;  but  this  is  explained  when  w'e  note  how 
often  they  have  to  add  to  such  opinions,  ”  Could  give  no  statistics,” 
-“Had  no  figures,” — ‘‘Admitted  not  having  considered  the 
matter  fully,” — and  so  forth.  The  Committee’s  summary  is 
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based,  not  on  mere  opinions,  but  on  evidence  furnished.  They 
were,  no  doubt,  already  familiar  with  the  class  of  persons  who 
“don’t  believe  ’’  anything  that  disturbs  their  vanity,  their  class 
privileges  or  their  pocket  interests. 

One  of  the  strangest  objections  to  State  intervention  is  from  the 
people  who  claim  that  you  would  thereby  prevent  the  parents 
sacrificing  themselves  for  their  children  !  Mr.  Sharpies,  the  Pre¬ 
sident  of  the  National  Union  of  Teachers,  in  opposing  the  official 
resolution  at  the  Guildhall  Conference,  brought  forward  as 
evidence  against  the  existence  of  general  underfeeding  that  “  he 
had  know’n  many  cases  where  the  man  had  gone  short  in  order 
that  the  children  should  be  fed.”  He  did  not  explain  what 
happened  when  the  underfeeding  of  the  man  had  impaired  his 
powers  as  a  wage-earner  and  he  has  become  one  of  the  un¬ 
employed.  Mr.  Sharpies  would  then  no  doubt  rank  him  as  one  of 
the  ‘  ‘  thriftless  scoundrels  ’  ’  for  whose  punishment  he  clamoured 
as  apparently  something  more  important  than  the  feeding  of  the 
children.  Why  this  eager  thirst  for  “  punishment ?  A  desire 
for  reformation  would  come  with  better  grace,  at  any  rate,  from 
the  President  of  the  Teachers’  Union.  Indeed,  with  the  official 
head  of  such  a  profession  the  interests  of  the  children  might  well 
come  before  any  other  consideration  at  all.  It  would  be  a  pardon¬ 
able  weakness. 

The  position  into  which  such  an  attitude  of  mind  leads  one  is 
shown  at  Bradford,  where  the  Education  Committee  has  handed 
over  its  powers  under  the  L.G.B.  Order  to  the  Guardians,  who. 
in  order  to  “  punish  ”  parents  for  letting  their  children  be  fed,  arc 
charging  them  with  3d.  for  a  meal,  which  on  their  own  admission 
should  cost  no  more  than  2d.,  and  in  reality  costs  less  per  head  of 
children  supposed  to  be  fed.  The  parent  has  the  choice,  on  tl;i 
one  hand,  of  paying  the  Is.  3d.  per  head  per  wnek,  and  either 
impairing  his  own  vigour  as  a  wage-earner  or  seeing  the  younger 
children  go  short ;  or,  on  the  other  hand,  forbidding  the  school 
child  or  children  to  take  the  meals.  At  the  meeting  of  the  Brad¬ 
ford  City  Council  on  November  29th  it  was  showm  that  men 
earning  less  than  20s.  per  week,  even  as  low  as  12s.  average 
earnings,  and  even  men  out  of  work,  were  summoned  for  payment  | 
of  the  3d.  per  meal.  The  costs  of  the  various  summonses  would  j 
have  fed  a  large  number  of  children.  The  apologists  for  these  bar¬ 
barous  and  wasteful  methods  reply  that  a  man  in  such  poverty 
should  not  be  pressed  for  the  money  ;  but  they  ignore  the  fact  that 
ft  is  the  best  class  of  men,  just  the  very  class  most  deserving  of 
consideration,  which  is  most  determined  to  hide  its  poverty  when  it 
comes  to  facing  an  inquisition  or  anything  in  the  nature  of  a 
demand.  To  keep  up  appearances  their  children  unhappily  must  go 
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short  of  food.  The  class  which  spends  nothing  on  furniture  or 
books,  makes  no  attempt  to  save,  cares  nothing  for  “  appearances,” 
pays  nothing  to  a  trade  union  or  benefit  society,  and  takes  coals 
and  blankets  from  every  possible  source,  is  just  the  class  which  will 
most  readily  plead  and  demonstrate  poverty  when  there  are  forms 
to  be  filled  in.  It  is  the  curse  of  the  greater  part  of  our  voluntary 
charity,  and  in  a  considerable  measure  of  our  Poor  Law  system, 
that  they  tend  to  demoralise  the  less  deserving,  whilst  withhold¬ 
ing  help  from  those  to  whom  it  is  most  valuable  as  a  temi^rary 
aid.  Those  who  are  most  glib  in  their  phrases  as  to  ‘  ‘  parental 
responsibility  ”  are  invariably  the  greatest  enemies  of  the  spirit 
from  which  such  a  sense  of  responsibility  springs.  Those  who 
would  force  young  children  to  do  class  work  on  empty  stomachs 
rather  than  run  the  risk  of  ‘  ‘  pauperising  ’  ’  their  parents  are  at 
the  same  time  vaunting  the  extent  to  which  the  “charity”  of 
private  patrons  has  rendered  it  unnecessary  for  men  to  claim  the 
;i3sistance  of  the  nation  which  they  have  served  by  their  labour ! 
It  is  supposed  to  pauperise  a  disabled  or  unemployed  man  if  his 
children  are  fed  from  the  common  stock  of  wealth  which  he  has 
helped  to  create,  but  not  so  if  they  are  fed  by  the  proceeds  of  the 
liquor  trade  or  company  promotion  or  slum  rents  or  coal  sold  at 
artificial  prices  during  the  months  of  bitterest  cold.  A  man’s 
spirit  of  independence  is  supposed  to  be  shaken  if  his  children 
receive  help  from  the  community,  but  somehow  quite  preserved 
if  they  only  have  it  fi’om  individuals,  whom  possibly  he 
hates  or  despises  for  the  methods  by  which  they  have  grown 
rich. 

We  do  not  hear  anything  about  well-to-do  people’s  children 
being  pauperised  by  being  fed  and  clothed  at  Christ’s  Hospital 
School  out  of  endowments  stolen  from  the  poor.  Indeed,  what 
school  has  turned  out  finer  men  than  this?  Nor  is  it  suggested 
that  parents  are  pauperised  by  their  children  receiving  mainten¬ 
ance  scholarships,  which  in  some  cases  mean  not  only  being  fed 
but  clothed  from  public  or  semi-public  funds.  Such  scholarships, 
being  given  in  order  that  studies  may  be  pursued,  are  no  discredit, 
but  aji  honour.  “  This  person,”  we  say,  “  is  too  valuable  to  be 
let  slip.  We  must  not  throw  away  the  results  of  his  previous 
education.”  Are  not  all  our  children  too  valuable  to  be  allowed 
to  npiss  the  full  benefits  of  education  by  reason  of  physical  weak¬ 
ness  and  exhaustion?  No  one  who  understands  what  it  means 
for  a  child  to  attempt  study  in  an  almost  habitually  underfed 
condition  would  waste  time  on  Mutual  Improvement  Society 
platitudes  and  Charity  Organisation  Society  shibboleths,  whilst 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  children  are  passing  through  our  ele¬ 
mentary  schools  with  little  other  result  from  their  education  than 
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ophthalmia,  spine  curvature,  nervous  irritability,  and  the  seeds 
of  consumption. 

One  constantly  hears  complaints  as  to  the  difficulty  of  getting 
conscientious  clerks  and  workmen.  They  are  “so  inert.’’  Their 
minds  are  “  more  occupied  with  sport  than  with  their  duties.” 
They  are  “  so  anxious  to  escape  from  their  work.’’  One  can’t 
get  “  domestic  servants.’’  The  girls  “  prefer  factory  life,  meals 
of  tea  and  bread  and  butter,  the  excitement  of  crowded  streets 
and  music-halls.’’  Usually  such  complaints  end  up  bitterly  with 
the  question  ;  ‘  ‘  What  good  has  all  this  School  Board  education 
done  them?  ’’  The  product  of  the  elementary  school  is  compared 
unfavourably  with  a  former  generation,  which  had  neither  of  the 
three  B’s,  but  more  sturdiness  and  alertness  of  mind. 

There  is  some  justification  for  these  complaints.  Half-fed  boys 
and  girls  stand  a  better  chance  of  development  if  they  are  alto¬ 
gether  free  from  class  work.  Mr.  Legge  told  the  Scottish  Koyal 
Commission  that  under-fed  children  were  positively  injured  by 
even  light  exercises.  Dr.  Dukes  said  that  bare  subsistence  diet 
became  starvation  diet  when  mental  and  bodily  work  were  added. 
Other  witnesses  condemned  the  attempt  to  teach  ill-nourished 
children  as  positive  cruelty.  If  the  choice  with  such  children 
is  to  lie  between  school,  on  the  one  hand,  or,  on  the  other, 
idling  and  play  in  parks,  waste  grounds,  or  even  the  streets,  then 
obviously  it  is  the  latter  choice  which  gives  them  the  best  chance 
in  life,  and  in  this  is  the  justification  of  the  gentlemen  who  add  to 
their  advertisements  for  coachman  or  gardener  the  ironic  phrase  : 
“No  scholar  need  apply,’’  or  “One  who  can  neither  read  nor 
write  preferred.’’  But  why  should  the  matter  be  left  to  a  choice 
of  evils  which  indicates  that  we  are  less  concerned  about  the 
breeding  of  our  children  than  about  that  of  our  horses,  cattle,  or 
pigs? 

The  recent  Local  Government  Board  Order  has  certainly  some 
value  as  an  attempt  to  reduce  the  confusion,  waste,  and  overlap¬ 
ping  caused  by  the  work  of  various  agencies,  the  Poor  Law  and 
Educational  authorities,  the  Police,  Society  for  Prevention  of 
Cruelty  to  Children,  Dr.  Barnardo’s,  the  Churches,  benevolent 
individuals  and  committees.  But  if  no  more  than  that  is  to  be 
done,  then  the  Order  may  even  be  misused  as  it  has  been  at  Brad¬ 
ford,  where  in  the  name  of  some  malignant  eighteenth-century 
theory  the  number  of  children  fed  has  been  reduced  by  nearly 
one-half. 

Apart  from  actual  underfeeding,  there  is  the  evil  of  improper 
feeding,  which  can  only  be  met  by  some  system  which  shall 
insure  that  the  children  get  daily  at  least  one  wholesome  and  pro¬ 
perly  served  meal.  One  effect  of  this  would  be,  that  the  parents, 
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through  the  children,  would  learn  some  invaluable  lessons  as  to 
the  selection  and  preparation  of  food  in  the  home.  Want  of 
knowledge,  want  of  skill,  and  want  of  means,  is  the  trinity  of 
deadly  evils  that  poisons  the  life  of  at  least  ’25  to  30 
percent,  of  our  children.  The  particular  curse  of  poverty  is  that 
everyone  is  able  to  take  advantage  of  it.  Just  as  the  rent,  per 
cubic  foot,  of  a  slum  garret  is  twice  that  of  a  Park  Lane  palace, 
so  the  poor  man’s  shilling  brings  him,  alike  in  quantity  and 
quality  of  food,  a  return  pitifully  inferior  to  that  secured  by  the 
shilling  of  the  well-to-do.  “  Whoso  hath  not,  from  him  shall  be 
taken.”  The  value  of  organisation ,  large  buying,  and  skilful  pre¬ 
paration  in  shown  in  Paris,  where  in  1904  eight  million  good 
meals  w^ere  supplied  to  school  children  at  a  cost  of  2^d.  per  meal.^ 
Speaking  in  the  House  of  Commons,  June  1st,  1905,  Sir  John 
Oorst  recalled  the  striking  fact  that  before  the  London  School 
Board  Committee  commenced  to  organise  the  relief  of  their 
children,  as  much  as  £40  per  head  was  being  spent  on  wasteful 
and  imperfect  attempts  to  feed  children  by  voluntary  charity. 
Now  £5  would  both  feed  and  clothe  a  child. 

For  widowers,  widows,  women  separated  from  their  husbands 
or  with  sick  or  crippled  husbands,  and  for  married  women  going 
to  work,  as  often  happens  in  the  North  of  England,  it  would  be 
an  incalculable  blessing  for  the  children  to  have  their  midday 
meal  at  school,  and  it  is  the  midday  meal  that  is,  on  the  whole, 
most  important.  Where  the  choice  is  actually  to  lie  between  a 
scant  breakfast  or  a  scant  dinner,  the  former  is  probably  the  less 
evil.  It  is  after  the  exhaustion  of  the  morning’s  work  and  con¬ 
finement,  and  just  before  the  physical  exertion  of  playtime,  that 
a  good  meal  has  the  greatest  value.  There  are  differences  of 
opinion  on  this  point,  but  on  the  whole  the  weight  of  opinion 
leans  to  this  view.  One  advantage  of  a  common  midday  meal 
would  be  the  saving  of  time  now  spent  in  trudging  to  and  from 
home,  often  in  rain,  snow,  fog,  or  heat,  and  sometimes  for  con¬ 
siderable  distances.  The  incalculable  advantage  in  effectiveness 
of  teaching  and  discipline  thus  secured  is  well  known  to  every 
teacher  who  has  had  any  experience  both  in  a  day-school  and  a 
boarding-school. 

Against  the  demand  for  the  adequate  feeding  of  our  children 
there  is  only  one  argument  which  is  not  based  on  abstract  theo¬ 
ries  or  false  sentiment,  and  that  is  the  question  of  expense.  But 
this  argument,  if  acepted,  leads  to  the  entire  abandonment  of  our 
schools,  for  money  spent  on  feeding  alone,  giving  us  thereby  a 

(1)  The  total  cost  was  £75,000,  of  which  £15,000  was  received  as  subscrip¬ 
tions,  £20,000  was  paid  by  parents,  and  £40,000  contributed  from  the  public 
funds. 
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race  of  healthy  barbarians,  would  be  bringing  a  better  national  I  i 
return  than  money  spent  on  teaching  alone,  from  which  we  may  I  j 
expect  a  race  of  spectacled  and  anaemic  degenerates.  If  the  one  I  i 
expenditure  is  unjustified,  the  other  is  yet  more  unjustified,  and  I  : 
had  better  be  abandoned,  leaving  our  children  to  the  freedom  of  I 
the  lanes,  streets,  and  parks.  I 

II.  I 

It  is  fitting  that  those  who  invoke  the  sacred  name  of  “the  I 
family  ”  in  their  campaign  against  the  feeding  of  hungry  chil-  I 
dren,  should  be  the  first  to  abandon  that  position  when  one  I 
touches  what  has  ever  been  the  greatest  enemy  of  home  life,  I 
namely,  child  labour.  That  same  parent,  whom  it  was  so  neces-  I 
sary  to  punish  at  the  expense  of  his  children,  is  now  to  be  I 
protected  equally  at  the  expense  of  his  children.  Having  but-  I 
tressed  ‘  ‘  family  life  ’  ’  on  the  sure  and  sound  foundation  of  I 
ill-nourished  childhood,  we  are  now  asked  to  rear  an  edifice  of  I 
commercial  supremacy  on  cheap,  immature  labour.  Not  a  pen  of  I 
gold  nor  a  voice  of  silver  seems  able  to  bring  home  to  some  I 
minds  the  fact  that  our  deadliest  competitors  are  not  those  who  | 
rely  on  immature  and  untrained  labour,  but  those  who  best  1 
equip  their  workers  for  a  place  in  the  nation’s  workshops.  If  | 
cheap  and  immature  labour  were  a  source  of  successful  competi-  I 
tion,  we  might  at  once  bow  our  heads  before  the  rivalry  of  Eussia,  1 
Italy,  Spain,  and  Turkey.  As  a  fact,  it  is  America,  Germany,  I 
and  industrial  Switzerland  against  which  we  are  measured, audit  1 
is  in  these  three  countries  that  the  elementary  school  age  is  1 
highest,  most  vigorously  enforced,  and  technical  and  secondary  I 
education  most  available  at  the  end  of  the  elementary  course.  In  1 
the  canton  of  Zurich,  and  in  eight  American  States,  the  compul-  I 
sory  school-age  has  already  been  raised  to  sixteen  years.  What-  I 
ever  may  be  said  as  to  comparative  standards  of  living,  a  matter  | 
largely  of  rent  and  prices,  there  can  be  no  question  as  to  the  1 
increased  productivity  and  efficiency  resulting  from  the  longer  | 
school-term.  j 

One  would  think  the  moral  sufficiently  clear.  If  it  needed  I 
enforcing,  the  recent  Eoyal  Commission  and  Inter-departmental  1 
Committees  have  well  done  that.  They  have  left  us  in  no  doubt 
as  to  the  evils  which  immature  labour  brings,  not  only  directly 
upon  each  generation ,  but  through  the  girls  upon  each  succeeding  j 
generation,  for  the  effects  of  sustained  mechanical  labour  or  ex-  ; 
hausting  drudgery  upon  boys  of  from  twelve  to  sixteen  years  are  * 
exceeded  by  the  injury  to  those  who  are  to  be  mothers  and  nurses  j 
of  future  workers.  No  less  serious  is  the  mental  and  moral  injury 
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arising  from  the  practical  stoppage  of  education  at  the  most  hope¬ 
ful  and  critical  age,  and  these  two  evils  act  and  re-act  upon  one 
another.  It  is  no  mere  coincidence  that  the  English  county  with 
the  largest  proportion  of  child-workers  has  also  the  record  figures 
for  crime,  drunkenness,  and  disease.  The  existence  of  the  “half¬ 
tune”  system  gives  us  deadly  parallels  in  physical  and  educa¬ 
tional  results,  of  which  the  meaning  must  be  clear  even  to  the 
most  hide-bound  opportunist  politician  w’ho  ever  styled  himself  a 
“statesman.”  In  some  districts,  as  in  Dundee,  w’here  large 
numbers  of  children  are  employed  in  the  jute  industry,  the  half¬ 
rimers  are,  as  far  as  possible,  segregated, and  certain  schools  are 
reser\"ed  for  full-time  scholars,  as  otherwise  their  standard  of 
efficiency  could  not  be  maintained.  For  the  effects  on  those  who 
have  altogether  escaped  educational  influences  we  have  evidence 
piled  upon  evidence.  It  would  be  hopeless  to  commence  a 
selection.  The  reports  of  the  recent  Commissions  and  Commit¬ 
tees  only  confirm  what  everyone  really  interested  in  the  future  of 
the  race  might,  with  a  very  little  research,  already  have  learned. 

In  the  interests  of  national  physique,  then,  there  are  some 
forms  of  work — notably  work  in  mills,  factories,  and  mines — 
which  should  be  commenced  at  a  later  age  than  now.  In  the 
interests  of  the  development  of  mind  and  character,  education 
should  be  continued  beyond  the  age  now  common.  The  two 
reforms  run  on  all  fours.  That  they  would  be  expensive  is  evi¬ 
dent;  but  we  are  an  extraordinarily  rich  nation,  and  have  ample 
funds  for  such  purposes.  If  present  sources  of  taxation  are  not 
adequate,  new  sources  can  readily  be  found,  if  not  by  our  present 
class  of  governors,  then  by  those  w’ho  must  replace  them.  More¬ 
over,  there  are  reforms  which  will  add  to  the  national  riches,  the 
source  of  which  is  in  the  efficiency  and  productivity  of  the  people. 
These  are  reforms  which  ultimately  must  pay  for  themselves  in 
meal  or  malt. 

Putting  the  matter  into  practical  shape,  I  suggest  that  the  age 
of  compulsory  elementary  school  attendance  should  be  raised  to 
sixteen  years,  subject  to  certain  exemptions  based,  not  as  now 
merely  upon  ability  to  pass  a  given  standard,  but  mainly  upon 
the  destination  of  the  scholar  when  leaving.  For  instance,  ex¬ 
emption  would  be  granted  to  a  child  going  to  naval  training, 
because  here  a  continuation  of  its  education  is  assured. 

The  conditions  of  exemption  might  be  as  follows  :  — 

(o)  At  not  less  than  fourteen  years,  where  a  child  was  en¬ 
tering  upon  a  certain  course  in  science,  art,  or  technology,  in¬ 
cluding  cookery,  &c.,  at  recognised  classes  under  inspection 
by  the  Board  of  Education.  The  minimum  attendance  might 
be  (say)  two  afternoons  of  three  hours,  or  three  evenings  of 
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two  hours,  with  such  home  w’ork  as  would  secure  systematic  I 
private  study.  The  general  rule  would  be  day  classes,  but  I 
exemption  for  evening  classes  could  be  granted  where  occu¬ 
pation  of  a  non-injurious  character  was  proved.  Apprentices 
would  come  under  this  rule,  thus  systematising  and  improv¬ 
ing  the  present  variety  of  methods  under  which,  by  a  wise 
compulsion  on  the  part  of  some  employers,  apprentices  are 
either  made  to  attend  evening  classes,  or  are  given  so  many 
afternoons  per  week  to  attend  day  classes,  or  are  kept  for  a 
term  in  the  shops,  then  sent  for  a  session  to  a  technical 
school,  then  another  term  in  the  shops,  and  so  on  alternately. 
The  details  of  the  courses  would  vary  according  to  the  rules 
of  the  Board  of  Education,  and  a  failure  to  sustain  the  courses 
would  be  reported  to  the  local  authority,  exemption  being 
wdthdrawm,  and  the  scholar  returned  to  the  elementary 
schools. 

(b)  At  not  less  than  twelve  years,  where  a  child  was  enter¬ 
ing  a  secondary  school.  Here  also  failure  to  sustain  the  course 
would  be  reported.  There  would  have  to  be  a  considerable 
extension  of  scholarships,  giving  free  teaching  and  books, 
with  a  contribution  to  maintenance  in  the  last  year,  or  two 
years,  dependent  upon  a  certain  standard  of  proficiency. 

(c)  At  not  less  than  twelve  years,  where  a  child  was  enter¬ 
ing  upon  naval  training,  practical  agricultural  work,  or  some 
other  career  considered  beneficial.  Such  exemption  would 
carry  with  it  compulsion  to  attend  classes  on  scientific  agri¬ 
culture  or  such  other  courses  as  were  deemed  necessary  by 
the  Board  of  Education. 

All  scholars  not  thus  exempted  would,  on  passing  the  seventh 
standard,  go  on  to  a  higher  type  of  elementary  school.  These 
schools  might  vary  in  character.  One  type  of  school  would  devote 
particular  attention  to  drawing,  geometry,  and  manual  work.  In 
another,  history  and  modern  languages  w'ould  have  special  atten¬ 
tion.  The  schools  for  girls  would  be  separate,  and  would  prob¬ 
ably  give  special  attention  (say)  to  laundry,  dressmaking,  and 
cookery.  These  would  be  of  a  similar  type  to  the  present 
Domestic  Economy  day  schools  of  the  Tjondon  County  Council. 
There  could  be  more  than  one  type  of  girls’  school,  if  necessary. 

From  these  higher  elementary  schools  the  earliest  age  for  par¬ 
tial  exemption  would  be  fourteen,  and  for  total  exemption  fifteen 
years.  The  standards  for  total  and  partial  exemption  should  not 
be  left  to  the  local  authority,  but  fixed  by  the  Board  of  Educa¬ 
tion,  as  also  the  occupations  to  be  deemed  so  beneficial — or,  at 
any  rate,  so  harmless — as  to  justify  partial  exemption.  As  far 
as  possible,  these  might  be  scheduled. 
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This  is,  of  course,  only  a  rough  outline  scheme,  and  it  un¬ 
doubtedly  involves  a  great  expense  ;  but  before  long  we  shall  have 
to  enter  upon  some  such  reform,  even  if  only  in  self-defence 
against  our  better-equipped  competitors.  Already  in  the  United 
States,  according  to  the  Moseley  Ee[)ort,  the  proportion  of  pupils 
attending  secondary  schools  is  9'5  per  1,000,  as  against  5'5  in 
this  country,  and  this  progress  in  the  United  States  has  been 
attained  comparatively  recently,  and  therefore  all  the  more 
rapidly  by  contrast  with  ourselves. 

Whether  we  have  or  have  not  degenerated  compared  with  (say) 
fifty  or  a  hundred  years  ago  may  be  a  question  difficult  to  settle, 
but  it  is  quite  clear  that  we  are  pitifully,  disastrously  below  the 
normal  standard  of  manhood  and  womanhood  which  a  great 
nation  should  set  itself. 

Adequate  nourishment  for  our  children,  immunity  from  ex¬ 
hausting  and  mechanical  employments  at  the  most  critical  period 
of  adolescence,  an  extension  of  educational  influences — can  there 
be  any  objects  of  expenditure  more  likely  than  these  to  repay 
themselves  a  thousand-fold  in  the  improved  vigour  and  intelli¬ 
gence  which  form  the  only  sure  basis  of  a  nation’s  greatness? 

Frances  Evelyn  Warwick. 


MR.  BERNARD  SHAW’S  COUNTERFEIT  PRESENT¬ 
MENT  OF  WOMEN. 


Surveying  in  imagination  the  gallery  of  counterfeit  presentments 
of  women  as  portrayed  by  Mr.  Bernard  Shaw,  it  must  be  admitted 
that,  on  the  whole,  they  are  an  unlovable,  unpleasing  collection. 
Where  did  Mr.  Shaw  meet  some  of  them?  I  do  not  know  nor 
wish  to  know ;  but  if  anything  could  justify  the  drowning  of 
female  infants,  it  is  the  dreadful  possibility  that  they  might  grow 
up  to  resemble  Ann  Whitefield,  Julia  Craven,  Mrs.  Dudgeon,  or 
Blanche  Sartorius. 

No  bad  test  of  a  woman’s  sterling  qualities  is  whether  other 
w’omen  can  make  a  friend  of  her.  Now  among  all  Mr.  Shaw’s 
women  characters  there  is  hardly  one  who  would  not  altogether 
break  down  under  such  a  test ;  and  wFat  is  strange  is  that,  unlike 
Shakespeare’s  heroines  (I  borrow-  Mr.  Shaw’s  excellent  jest,  and 
compare  him  with  Shakespeare)  they  never  seem  to  have  any 
women  friends  and  confidantes,  whereas  the  Shakespearian 
heroines,  with  the  sole  exception,  I  think,  of  Ophelia,  always 
have  them.  The  strangeness,  however,  is  not  in  the  fact  of 
these  particular  wmmen  having  no  women  friends,  for  there  is 
nothing  in  them  for  friendship,  implying  as  it  does  affection,  to 
take  hold  of.  No ;  w-hat  is  strange  is  that  Mr.  Shaw-  should 
never  once  have  represented  a  friendship  between  two  w-omen. 
But  the  chapter  on  Friendship  in  the  Book  of  W omanhood 
being  more  than  halfw-ay  through  the  volume,  Mr.  Shaw  may 
not  yet  have  got  so  far. 

One  cannot  accuse  Mr.  Shaw  of  “cooking  up’’  his  portraits 
of  women  as  character-sketches,  just  as  sometimes  critical  articles 
are  “  cooked  up  ’’  out  of  new-spaper  cuttings  and  books  by  persons 
quite  unable  to  sift  the  chaff  from  the  wheat,  with  results  which 
most  of  us  have  had  cause  to  know-.  His  ideas  of  women  are 
revolutionary  enough  to  please  the  author  of  the  Revolutionists' 
Handbook,  and  quite  ill-considered  enough  to  form  part  of  that 
rattle-pate’s  stock-in-trade  of  Talk.  And  w-hen  the  practice  of 
the  Great  Dramatist  of  all  others,  the  naturalness  of  whose 
feminine  characters  women  and  all  non-topsy-turvy  men  alike 
admit,  conflicts  with  Mr.  Shaw’s  ideas,  he  does  not  overhaul  his 
ideas  to  see  whether  there  may  not  be  some  fault  in  them.  Not 
he !  He  tells  us  we  have  been  misreading  and  misinterpreting 
Shakespeare  all  our  lives  !  Not  we !  That  is  too  much,  though 
the  whys  and  wherefores  are  too  long  to  enter  upon  here. 
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It  is  as  if  a  painter  never  having  seen  a  cat  were  to  read  all  the 
famous  naturalists’  conflicting  eulogies  upon  or  diatribes  against 
the  feline  race,  and,  striking  a  balance,  draw  what  he  thought 
must  be  the  portrait  of  a  cat.  A  curious  sort  of  creature  would 
result,  like  nothing  in  existence,  and  the  last  person  to  know' 
what  it  was  meant  for  would  probably  bo  Madame  Ronner.  And 
so  to  a  w'oman  many  of  Mr.  Bernard  Shaw’s  portraits  of  w'omen 
seem  more  unrecognisable  than  to  a  man — unless,  indeed,  he  be 
a  very  wise  man,  a  great  deal  wiser  than  Mr.  Bernard  Shaw, 

Again,  Mr.  Shaw  never  draws  a  genuine  lady — a  woman  who 
will  pass  as  a  woman  all  round  and  as  a  lady,  too,  though  Major 
Barbara,  if  she  grows  up,  will  be  an  exception,  I  think.  Let  him 
who  is  free  from  snobbishness  first  cast  a  stone  at  me.  Lady 
Cicely,  in  “  Captain  Brassbound’s  Conversion,”  is  in  some  ways 
the  nearest  approach,  but  she  is  an  outrageous  meddler,  and  a  con¬ 
firmed  busybody,  with  highly  elastic  ideas  of  truthfulness  and  that 
elaborate  equipment  of  feminine  w’iles  and  duplicities  which  may 
be  effectual  with  Mr.  Shaw’s  foolish  and  “sawny”  men,  but 
would  certainly  be  poor  weapons  anyw'here  else.  Even  Candida, 
the  most  sensible,  and  in  some  ways  the  best  rounded  off  and 
most  natural  of  Mr.  Shaw’s  w'omen  characters,  cannot  quite  pass 
as  a  lady.  And  that  terrible  old  father  of  hers !  The  term 
“lady”  may  be  w'eak  and  question-begging,  but  what  other  is 
there  ? 

Certainly  both  Ann  Whitefield  and  Violet  somehow  manage  not 
to  look  quite,  quite  the  thing,  especially  Violet.  All  the  women 
characters,  in  fact,  for  one  reason  or  another,  cannot  be  allowed 
to  pass — unless  we  except  Major  Barbara. 

Mr.  Shaw’s  w'omen  belong  to  several  types.  Generally  speak¬ 
ing,  if  not  more  or  less  disagreeable,  or  at  least  un pleasing,  they 
are  either  hard  as  nails,  like  Vivie  in  ”  Mrs.  Warren’s  Profession,” 
or  colossally  selfish  or  merely  bleating  old  sheep  like  Mrs. 
Whitefield,  whose  sole  achievement,  and  that  unexplained,  is 
that  she  has  somehow  contrived  to  be  the  mother  of  the  redoubt¬ 
able  Ann — an  achievement  of  doubtful  benefit  to  humanity.  Most 
of  Mr.  Shaw’s  heroines  are  young,  and  the  great  majority  good- 
looking.  Some  of  them,  in  particular  Ann  Whitefield,  are  highly 
endowed  with  a  mysterious  quality  which  Mr.  Shaw  calls 
“vitality,”  The  moment  the  experienced  Shawite  (Shavite, 
Shavian)  sees  the  word  ”  vitality,”  he  is  ail  agog ;  he  scents  mis¬ 
chief.  One  can  imagine  the  young  man  meditating  matrimony, 
fearsomely  wondering,  after  seeing  ”  Man  and  Superman,”  what 
may  be  in  store  for  him  should  his  future  wife  have  any  vitality , 
and,  with  that  awful  possibility  in  view,  reflecting  on  the  wisdom 
of  Mr,  Punch’s  famous  advice  to  other  young  men  in  his  case. 
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Candida,  the  one  of  Mr.  Shaw’s  heroines  who  is  far  most  useful 
in  the  world,  is  not  stated  to  have  any  “  vitality,”  nor  even  to  be 
‘‘  vital  ”  ;  whereas  Ann  and  Violet,  utter  cumberers  of  the  ground 
and  parasites  both  of  them,  appear  to  overflow  with  this  remark¬ 
able  quality.  I  await  anxiously  ‘‘  Major  Barbara”  in  book  form 
to  see  whether  Barbara  has  any  of  it.  Probably  not.  Gloria 
Clandon  in  “  You  Never  Can  Tell,” — the  only  one  of  Mr.  Shaw’s 
plays,  except  ”  Major  Barbara,”  which  appeals  not  exclusively 
to  the  intellect,  though  this  may  be  merely  the  acting — is  “  mus- 
cularly  plump,  compact,  and  supple,”  but  also  appears  to  have  no 
“vitality.”  Blanche  Sartorius  (“Widowers’  Houses”)  chiefly 
shows  hers  by  flouncing  about,  getting  into  furious  tantrums, 
and  (one  suspects)  banging  the  doors  and  possibly  the  furniture. 
She  would  be  odious  did  she  suggest  life  more.  Julia  Craven,  in 
“The  Philanderer,”  surely  the  wmrst  of  the  plays,  is  also  in 
frequent  tantrums,  but  of  a  different  kind  from  Blanche’s  rages  of 
jealous  affection  into  which  she  has  worked  herself  for  a  man 
whose  chief  good  point  is  that  he  has  the  sense  to  wish  to  steer 
clear  of  her.  Julia’s  sorrows  move  us  not  an  atom. 

Some  of  Mr.  Shaw’s  women  lack  all  sense  of  wnmanly  restraint, 
and  others  lack  even  a  grain  of  common  sense.  Julia  not  only 
lacks  all  sense  of  pride,  but,  being  a  very  modern  lady,  evidently 
thinks  self-respect  and  self-control  old-fashioned  virtues,  for  which 
she  has  no  longer  any  use.  At  any  rate,  her  character,  as  Mr. 
Shaw  gives  it  in  its  entirety,  is  incredible.  One  can  only  feel 
shame  that  any  man  should  so  depict  a  woman,  and  wonder  how 
Mr.  Shaw  can  have  conceived  so  low  an  ideal  of  women.  Few  of 
us,  perhaps,  could  pose  as  models  of  any  one  virtue,  let  alone  of 
Virtue ;  we  are  not  even  collateral  descendants  of  Solomon’s 
Virtuous  Woman.  But  we  are  not  so  bad  as  Mr.  Shaw  makes 
out.  In  the  whole  of  Shakespeare’s  plays,  and  as  far  as  I  know  in 
all  the  works  of  the  world’s  greatest  writers,  there  is  not  a  female 
character  of  whom  one  feels  as  one  does  of  certain  women  charac¬ 
ters  in  Mr.  Shaw’s  plays ;  and  the  reason,  I  think,  is  that  no  one 
else  has  drawn  such  utterly,  hopelessly,  weakly,  contemptible 
types  of  women,  and  drawn  them,  moreover,  without  that 
sympathy  which  it  was  ignorantly  urged  as  a  fault  against  Balzac 
that  he  had  even  with  his  most  debased  characters.  Many  a 
writer  has  depicted  much  worse  women  than  the  worst  of  Mr. 
Shaw’s,  worse  in  the  eye  of  the  law,  at  least ;  but  if  made  of  worse, 
they  are  also  made  of  stronger  stuff ;  their  vices  are  coarser  and 
greater,  and  therefore  less  mean,  less  petty.  One  might  well  have 
some  respect  for  a  woman  who  could  tell  a  good  black  lie  ;  one  has 
none  for  a  w^oman  everlastingly  telling  half-truths.  One  might 
well  have  some  respect  for  a  woman  openly  wearing  the  Scarlet 
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Letter ;  one  has  none  for  a  woman  trying  to  sjwrt  the  white  flower 
of  a  blameless  life  on  top  of  it. 

k  If  women  as  a  sex  are  as  Mr.  Shaw  depicts  them,  taking  the 
majority  of  his  women  characters,  especially  the  earlier  ones,  then 

,  it  is  good-bye  ‘  ‘  for  always  and  always  and  always  ’  ’  to  any  real 
improvement  in  our  position  as  a  sex.  For  it  is  self-evident  that 
responsibilities  cannot  be  placed  on ,  or  any  work  of  value  expected 
from,  wheedling  feline  creatures  whom, no  one  could  treat  seriously 
and  no  one  hold  to  anything  unless  t»ey  happened  to  wish  to  be 
held ;  or  from  wild-eyed  creatures  whose  chief  work  in  life  is  to 
throw  themselves  at  the  head  of  some  man  who  wishes  them  at 
the  North  Pole  and  w'ould  be.  a-foal  if  he  wished  them  nearer,  or" 
frmn  old  ladies  efther  feebly  prattling  or  odiously,  snarlingly  dis¬ 
agreeable'..  I  leave  out  of  court  Gloria  and  Nora,  neither  of  them 
really  unafniable ,  but  I  have  not  much  hope  of  girls  who  at  their 
age  have  so  little  sense  and  gumption  as  to  talk  as  Gloria  to 
Valentine  or  Nora  to  Broadbent.  No  one  can  get  on  without 
gumption,  least  of  all  a  woman.  And  though  a  girl  so  hard  and 
matter-of-fact  as  Vivie  Warren  is  certainly  not  likely  to  go  the 
way  of  her  mother,  she  is  equally  unlikely  to  become  a  lovable 
woman,  even  if  she  is  what  Mr.  Shaw  exultantly  calls  “un¬ 
romantic.”  If  she  ever  should  become  lovable,  it  will  be  because 
Life  turns  its  attention  to  her,  and  thrashes  her  as  only  Life  can. 
When  Mr.  Shaw  does  endow  a  woman  with  business  ability  and 
managing  faculties,  what  does  she  do  with  them?  Engages  in 
the  White  Slave  Traffic,  and  waxes  fat  thereon  ! 
jTandida,  it  may  be  said,  is  not  a  fool,  nor  is(^Major  Barbara. 
True;  and  they  are  the  only  ones  of  Mr.  Shaw’s  women  charac¬ 
ters  womanly  and  sensible  enough  for  one  to  wish  to  knowv  Yet 
lam  not  convinced  of  the  entire  naturalness  of  Barbara,  and  when 
she  learns  many  things,  there  is  yet  one  more  she  would  have 
learned — to  see  through  that  palavering  fraud  of  a  lover  of  hers. 
Even  Candida  is  the  same  generic  type  as  nearly  all  her  literary 
sisters.  For,  in  one  of  her  creator’s  curious  prefatory  preachings, 
he  says : — 

Her  ways  are  those  of  a  woman  who  has  found  that  she  can  always 
manage  people  by  engaging  their  affection,  and  who  does  so  frankly  and 
instinctively  without  the  smallest  scruple.  So  far,  she  is  like  any  other 
pretty  woman  who  is  just  clever  enough  to  make  the  most  of  her  sexual 
attraction  for  trivially  selfish  ends ;  but  Candida’s  serene  brow,  courageous 
eyes,  and  well-set  mouth  and  chin  signify  largeness  of  mind  and  dignity 
of  character  to  ennoble  her  cunning  in  the  affection. 

Exactly  so,  a  “  cat  ”  in  posse,  whereas  the  others  are  mostly  cats 
in  “esse.”  Matronly  Mrs.  Clandon  one  feels  is  not  unamiable, 
and  any  woman,  but  no  girl,  must  share  her  weakness  for  her 
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monkey  of  a  daughter,  Dolly.  At  the  same  time  she  has  more 
intellect  than  affection,  too  much  of  the  one  and  too  little  of  the 
other,  the  type  of  woman  who  makes  a  better  mother  than  wife 
and  a  better  old  maid  (of  the  entirely  modern ,  Miss  Cobbe  type) 
than  either.  When  one  of  the  characters  says  at  rather  than  to 
her,  “  women  can  be  very  hard,”  one  feels  he  is  quite  justified. 
One  knows  she  has  taken  her  part  in  that  foolishest  of  duels,  the 
duel  of  sex,  and  has  probably  made  a  great  many  very  untenable 
statements  on  women’s  rightest  platforms.  One  can  almost 
hear  her  declaiming  in  sonorous  tones  about  equal  rights  and  the 
wrongs  of  women.  She  is,  in  fact,  that  terror  to  women— a 
woman  who  is  always  extravagantly  sounding  their  praises  and 
championing  their  cause  in  season  and  out.  Had  Mr.  Shaw 
made  her  somewhat  of  an  old  frump,  he  would  have  been  truer  to 
life.  He,  however,  merely  makes  her  matronly  and  comfortable¬ 
looking,  with  uncompromising  views  and  an  utter  incapacity  to 
conceive  herself  in  the  wrong.  One  knows  she  is  speaking  truth¬ 
fully  when  she  says  to  Valentine  (in  love  with  her  daughter  in 
Shavianly  ‘  ‘  sawny  ’  ’  fashion)  that  she  has  never  been  in  love  and 
that  she  is  not  sorry. 

A  life  devoted  to  the  Cause  of  Humanity  has  enthusiasms  and  passions 
to  offer  which  far  transcend  the  selfish  personal  infatuations  and  senti¬ 
mentalities  of  romance. 

Of  Mr.  Shaw’s  matrons,  however,  Candida  ranks  first,  although 
her  character  is  certainly  no  better  drawn  than  that  of  Mrs. 
Clandon,  if  as  well.  In  each  case  the  husband  is  overshadowed. 
Nobody  will  ever  remember  the  name  of  the  Reverend  James 
Mavor  Morell ;  it  is  impossible  to  think  of  him  as  anything  but 
”  Candida’s  husband.”  And  the  cornery  Clandon  could  never 
have  been  anything  but  ‘‘  Mrs.  Clandon’s  husband,”  let  him  rage 
never  so  furiously.  One  marvels  that  so  good  a  thing,  that  any 
good  thing,  could  come  out  of  that  ”  somewhat  hoggish,”  podgy 
father  of  Candida’s,  with  the  snoutish  nose  in  the  centre  of  his 
flat,  square  face,  and  his  varied  assortment  of  other  unpleasing 
characteristics.  That  Candida,  who  is  in  some  ways  singularly 
like  a  colonial  woman,  should  have  been  human  enough  to  pretend 
to  flirt  with  the  incredible  noodle  Eugene  is  quite  likely  ;  she  is  too 
much  of  a  woman  not  to  be  a  bit  of  a  devil  at  times.  But  that  a 
lower  middle-class  English  woman,  who  might  reasonably  be 
supposed  to  have  the  intensely  jealous,  monopolising  instincts  of 
her  class,  should  have  been  able  to  look  so  sensibly  on  all  her 
husband’s  typists,  one  after  the  other,  being  in  love  with  him,  is 
hardly  credible.  No ;  in  real  life  the  Reverend  James  Mavor 
Morell  would  have  had  either  to  dispense  with  typists  altogether  or 
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to  get  one  of  his  own  sex.  Every  woman  of  Candida’s  class  will 
admit  the  wisdom  of  her  conduct,  and  then  go  and  not  do  likewise. 

Candida,  so  far  from  being  hysterical  like  so  many  of  Mr.  Shaw’s 
women,  is  almost  aggravatingly  cool  and  calm  and  sensible.  As 
>Ir.  Shaw  says,  she  will  certainly  become  matronly ;  and  she  will 
certainly  become  more  and  not  less  managing  (according  to  Mr. 
Shaw  “  managing  ”  something  or  somebody  is  as  the  breath  of  life 
to  a  woman),  though  her  good  sense  will  probably  retard  the 
development  of  busybody  ism.  Like  Mrs.  Clandon,  she  has  never 
been  in  love — Mr.  Shaw  will  think  this  is  the  highest  compliment 
that  can  be  paid  her.  It  is  no  discredit  to  her  taste  that  she  is 
bored  with  her  husband’s  rhetoric ;  and  though  one  can  only 
sympathise  when  she  goes  to  sleep  while  Eugene  reads  his  poetry 
to  her,  one  cannot  but  feel  that  she  would  probably  have  done 
the  same  thing  had  Herrick  risen  from  the  daisied  grass  under  the 
shadow  of  Dean  Prior  Church  to  read  his  “Hesperides”  to  her. 
One  cannot  but  feel,  in  fact,  that  her  practicality  has  its  limita¬ 
tions,  and  that,  after  a  certain  point,  pretty  soon  reached,  she 
would  be  neither  interesting  nor  sympathetic — in  the  French  sense 
of  the  word.  There  are  far  more  characters,  more  situations  in 
life  that  she  would  not  than  that  she  would  understand.  Yet 
she  is  by  far  the  best  in  the  way  of  a  woman  that  Mr.  Shaw  seems 
able  to  give  us.  Dear  Barbara  is  hardly  out  of  her  teens. 

Mrs.  Warren,  though  her  claims  to  be.called- R Tuatroa  are  more 
than  doubtful,  at  least  poses  as  one.  Her  case,  and  consequently 
that  of  all  w'omeii  whose  sole  dowry,  capital,  and  stock-in-trade  are 
their  appearance  and  gift  of  pleasing  men,  is  monstrously  over¬ 
stated.  Perhaps  it  is  this  over-statement,  perhaps  it  is  that  Mr. 
Shaw  has  no  Balzacian  sympathy  for  his  worst  characters,  that 
the  reader  is  left  absolutely  untouched  by  the  play.  It  is  extra¬ 
ordinary  how  incapable  Mr.  Shaw  seems  of  pathos.  When  one 
begins  to  learn  and  to  stick  fast  over  the  long  and  difficult 
chapter  in  the  Book  of  Life  headed  “  Tout  connaitre,  c’est  tout 
pardonner  ” — a  chapter  which  some  of  us  never  begin  and  few  of 
us  end — one  has  left  virtuous  indignation  quite  behind  one,  and 
there  are  few,  perhaps  no  characters,  with  whom  a  writer  could 
not  make  us  feel  some  sympathy  if  only  he  had  skill 
and  sympathy  enough  himself.  But  Mrs.  Warren  disgusts, 
and  only  disgusts.  Even  when  she  makes  her  confession 
to  her  daughter,  she  is  insincere;  she  suppresses  some 
facts  and  distorts  others;  she  cants,  she  snivels,  she  whimpers. 
Her  business  is  none  the  less  considerable  because  it  is  immoral ; 
and  if  she  had  the  ability  and  force  of  character  to  carry  on  and 
superintend  it,  one  cannot  conceive  her  so  mean  and  revolting  as 
she  is  represented.  The  climax  is  reached  when  she  tells  Vivie 
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monkey  of  a  daughter,  Dolly.  At  the  same  time  she  has  more 
intellect  than  affection,  too  much  of  the  one  and  too  little  of  the 
other,  the  type  of  woman  who  makes  a  better  mother  than  wife 
and  a  better  old  maid  (of  the  entirely  modern ,  Miss  Cobbe  type) 
than  either.  When  one  of  the  characters  says  at  rather  than  to 
her,  “  women  can  be  very  hard,”  one  feels  he  is  quite  justified. 
One  knows  she  has  taken  her  part  in  that  foolishest  of  duels,  the 
duel  of  sex,  and  has  probably  made  a  great  many  very  untenable 
statements  on  women’s  rightest  platforms.  One  can  almost 
hear  her  declaiming  in  sonorous  tones  about  equal  rights  and  the 
wrongs  of  women.  She  is,  in  fact,  that  terror  to  women— a 
woman  who  is  always  extravagantly  sounding  their  praises  and 
championing  their  cause  in  season  and  out.  Had  iMr.  Shaw 
made  her  somewhat  of  an  old  frump,  he  would  have  been  truer  to 
life.  He,  however,  merely  makes  her  matronly  and  comfortable¬ 
looking,  with  uncompromising  views  and  an  utter  incatiacity  to 
conceive  herself  in  the  wrong.  One  knows  she  is  s|)eaking  truth¬ 
fully  w'hen  she  says  to  Valentine  (in  love  with  her  daughter  in 
Shavianly  ‘  ‘  sawny  ’  ’  fashion)  that  she  has  never  been  in  love  and 
that  she  is  not  sorry. 

A  life  devoted  to  the  Cause  of  Humanity  has  enthusiasms  and  passions 
to  offer  which  far  transcend  the  selfish  personal  infatuations  and  senti¬ 
mentalities  of  romance. 

Of  Mr.  Shaw’s  matrons,  however,  Candida  ranks  first,  although 
her  character  is  certainly  no  better  drawn  than  that  of  Mrs. 
Clandon,  if  as  well.  In  each  case  the  husband  is  overshadowed. 
Nobody  will  ever  remember  the  name  of  the  Reverend  James 
iMavor  Morell ;  it  is  imixjssible  to  think  of  him  as  anything  but 
”  Candida’s  husband.”  And  the  cornery  Clandon  could  never 
have  been  anything  but  “  Mrs.  Clandon’s  husband,”  let  him  rage 
never  so  furiou.^ly.  One  marvels  that  so  good  a  thing,  that  any 
good  thing,  could  come  out  of  that  ”  somewhat  hoggish,”  ixidgy 
father  of  Candida’s,  with  the  snoutish  nose  in  the  centre  of  his 
flat,  square  face,  and  his  varied  assortment  of  other  unpleasing 
characteristics.  That  Candida,  who  is  in  some  ways  singularly 
like  a  colonial  woman ,  should  have  been  human  enough  to  pretend 
to  flirt  with  the  incredible  noodle  Eugene  is  quite  likely  ;  she  is  too 
much  of  a  woman  not  to  be  a  bit  of  a  devil  at  times.  But  that  a 
lower  middle-class  English  woman,  who  might  reasonably  be 
supposed  to  have  the  intensely  jealous,  monopolising  instincts  of 
her  class,  should  have  been  able  to  look  so  sensibly  on  all  her 
husband’s  typists,  one  after  the  other,  being  in  love  with  him,  is 
hardly  credible.  No ;  in  real  life  the  Reverend  James  Mavor 
Morell  would  have  had  either  to  dispense  with  tyi^ists  altogether  or 
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to  get  one  of  his  own  sex.  Every  woman  of  Candida’s  class  will 
admit  the  wisdom  of  her  conduct,  and  then  go  and  not  do  likewise. 

Candida,  so  far  from  being  hysterical  like  so  many  of  Mr.  Shaw’s 
women,  is  almost  aggravatingly  cool  and  calm  and  sensible.  As 
Mr.  Shaw  says,  she  will  certainly  become  matron’.y ;  and  she  will 
certainly  become  more  and  not  less  managing  (according  to  Mr. 
Shaw  “  managing  ”  something  or  somebody  is  as  the  breath  of  life 
to  a  woman),  though  her  good  sense  will  probably  retard  the 
development  of  busybodyism.  Like  Mrs.  Clandon,  she  has  never 
been  in  love — Mr.  Shaw  will  think  this  is  the  highest  compliment 
that  can  be  paid  her.  It  is  no  discredit  to  her  taste  that  she  is 
bored  with  her  husband’s  rhetoric ;  and  though  one  can  only 
sympathise  when  she  goes  to  sleep  while  Eugene  reads  his  poetry 
to  her,  one  cannot  but  feel  that  she  would  probably  have  done 
the  same  thing  had  Herrick  risen  from  the  daisied  grass  under  the 
shadow  of  Dean  Prior  Church  to  read  his  “Hesperides”  to  her. 
One  cannot  but  feel,  in  fact,  that  her  practicality  has  its  limita¬ 
tions,  and  that,  after  a  certain  point,  pretty  soon  reached,  she 
would  be  neither  interesting  nor  sympathetic — in  the  French  sense 
of  the  word.  There  are  far  more  characters,  more  situations  in 
life  that  she  would  not  than  that  she  would  understand.  Yet 
she  is  by  far  the  best  in  the  way  of  a  woman  that  ^Ir.  Shaw  seems 
able  to  give  us.  Dear  Barbara  is  hardly  out  of  her  teens. 

Mrs.  Warren,  though  her  claims  to  be  called  a  matron  are  more 
than  doubtful,  at  least  iK)ses  as  one.  Her  case,  and  consequently 
that  of  all  women  whose  sole  dowry ,  capital,  and  stock-in-trade  are 
their  appearance  and  gift  of  pleasing  men.  is  monstrously  over¬ 
stated.  Perhaps  it  is  this  over-statement,  perhaps  it  is  that  Mr. 
Shaw  has  no  Balzacian  sympathy  for  his  worst  characters,  that 
the  reader  is  left  absolutely  untouched  by  the  play.  It  is  extra¬ 
ordinary  how  incapable  ^Ir.  Shaw  seems  of  pathos.  When  one 
begins  to  learn  and  to  stick  fast  over  the  long  and  difficult 
chapter  in  the  Book  of  Life  headed  “  Tout  connaitre,  c’est  tout 
pardonner  ” — a  chapter  which  some  of  us  never  begin  and  few  of 
us  end— one  has  left  virtuous  indignation  quite  behind  one,  and 
there  are  few,  perhaps  no  characters,  with  whom  a  writer  could 
not  make  us  feel  some  sympathy  if  only  he  had  skill 
and  sympathy  enough  himself.  But  Mrs.  Warren  disgusts, 
and  only  disgusts.  Even  when  she  makes  her  confession 
to  her  daughter,  she  is  insincere;  she  suppresses  some 
facts  and  distorts  others;  she  cants,  she  snivels,  she  whimpers. 
Her  business  is  none  the  less  considerable  because  it  is  immoral ; 
and  if  she  had  the  ability  and  foree  of  character  to  carry  on  and 
superintend  it,  one  cannot  conceive  her  so  mean  and  revolting  as 
she  is  represented.  The  climax  is  reached  when  she  tells  Vivie 
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(who  has  left  her  and  is  earning  a  living  for  herself)  that  if  she  had 
her  life  over  again,  she  would  bring  her  up— her  own  daughter- 
in  one  of  her  own  “  houses.”  The  unredeemed  and  un¬ 
redeemable  brute  that  she  is  comes  out  to  the  full.  The  subject  is 
too  unpleasant  to  pursue,  beyond  adding  that  there  is  at  least  one 
f»erson  whom  Mr.  Shaw  has  not  convinced  of  the  naturalness  and 
consistency  of  Mrs.  Warren  as  he  has  shown  her. 

Of  the  other  Shavian  matrons,  Mrs.  Dudgeon,  in  “  The  Devil’s 
Disciple,”  w’ho  dies  before  the  play  is  far  advanced,  is  truly  “  not 
a  preix)ssessing  woman.”  She  is  fiercely  respectable,  furiously 
bad-tempered — a  mass  of  odiousness  unredeemed,  and  so  entirely 
innocent  of  any  softness  or  tenderness  as  even  to  be  harsh  to  her 
own  brother’s  lone,  motherless  child,  “  a  bastard,”  as  Mrs. 
Dudgeon  Levitically  calls  her,  adding  that  “  People  who  fear 
God  don’t  fear  to  give  the  Devil’s  work  its  right  name.”  She  is 
represented  as  enjoying  an  unquestioned  reputation  for  piety  and 
respectability,  and  perhaps  in  a  place  where  goodness  was 
measured  by  disagreeableness  this  might  have  been  so ;  but  dis- 
agrecableness  Ts  not,  with  all  deference  to  Mr.  Shaw,  the  com¬ 
monly  accepted  standard  of  goodness.  From  all  which  the 
inference  will  be  that  Mrs.  Dudgeon  is  merely  a  monstrously 
exaggerated  and  overdrawn  type  of  a  severe  Puritan  matron  of 
sternly  unbending  principles.  Her  one  human  trait  is,  as  she 
tells  Anderson,  the  most  manly  and  honest  parson  Mr.  Shaw 
has  ever  drawn,  that  her  heart  belonged  not  to  her  husband  just 
dead,  but  to  his  scapegrace  brother,  Essie’s  father.  Then  if  she 
had  heart  enough  for  that,  she  would  have  had  heart  enough  to 
turn  to  his  neglected  child.  The  last  act  of  this  amiable  woman 
is  with  her  dying  breath  to  curse  one  of  her  sons.  ”  I  don’t 
think  I  could  have  borne  her  blessing,”  he  says. 

Lady  Undershaft  in  ‘  ‘  Major  Barbara  ’  ’  belongs  to  a  type  of  which 
Mr.  Shaw  is  fond — a  w’oman  always  wrong  and  always  convinced 
she  is  right ;  excessively  managing  and  meddlesome  to  boot. 
Her  children,  like  Mrs.  Dudgeon’s,  do  not  rise  up  and  call  her 
blessed. 

In  ”  The  Devil’s  Disciple  ”  is  a  study  of  the  parson’s  young  wife, 
Judith  Anderson,  who  is  rather  different  from  any  of  Mr.  Shaw’s 
other  characters,  except  that  she  has  little  or  no  control  over  her 
emotions,  and  from  being  barely  civil  to  a  man  she  quickly  comes 
to  forgetting  that  she  is  a  wife,  and  throwing  herself  at  his  head- 
putting  herself,  in  fact,  in  one  of  those  intensely,  singeingly 
humiliating  positions  which,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  are  reserved  for 
Mr.  Shaw’s  women  characters,  and  in  which  certainly  no  man 
has  power  to  put  a  woman,  except  by  her  own  fault. 

Judith,  it  is  worth  noting,  has  not  much  of  the  mysterious 
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“vitality.”  She  is  supposed  to  be  “ladylike,”  but  she  is  not 
enough  of  a  woman  to  be  genuinely  a  lady.  Not  having  “  wit 
enough  to  make  everyone  do  her  will,”  it  may  be  gathered  that  she 
is  neither  such  a  liar  nor  so  outrageous  a  hypocrite  as  Ann  or  the 
other  women  whom  Mr.  Shaw  liberally  endows  with  “  vitality.” 

As  for  good  old  Mrs.  Whitefield  (“Man  and  Superman’’), 
whose  j)art  is  extraordinarily  well  acted  and  dressed,  so  long  as  she 
is  petted  and  allowed  to  prattle,  she  wants  nothing  more.  What 
delights  her  lu^art  is  to  have  a  symjiathetic  listener  like  Tanner — 
a  twentieth-century  edition  of  Talkative — and  find  so  perspica¬ 
cious  and  reflective  a  person  agreeing  with  herself  that  Ann  is 
“not  quitt'  an  angel."  fb'r  chief  practical  ust*.  now  that  Ann 
no  longer  needs  a  nurse  (if  she  ever  did),  is  to  serve  her  daughter 
as  a  convenient  though  unwilling  peg  on  which  to  hang  the 
responsibility  for  ln‘r  actions.  She  is  a  singularly  human  old 
lady,  but  for  perfect  naturalness  her  foolishness  is  mixed  with 
rather  too  much  shrewdness,  and  her  ineffectiveness  and  feeble¬ 
ness  a  trifle  erratically  carried  out.  When  Ann  is  not  present 
she  sometimes  grows  quite  wise.  She  tells  the  particular  embodi¬ 
ment  of  sawniness,  called  by  Mr.  Shaw  Octavius,  and  by  Ann 
“  Eicky-Ticky-Tavy,”  that  she  does  not  know  which  is  best  for 
a  young  man — to  know  too  little  like:  him  or  too  much  like 
Tanner  the  Talkative.  And  she  weakly  giggles  over  the  prospect 
of  Ann  at  last  meeting  her  match  in  Tanner.  In  fact,  no  one 
would  deny  that,  on  the  whole,  Mr.  Shaw’s  old  lady,  if  not  a 
very  wise  is  at  least  a  possible  person. 

.\lso,  strange  to  say,  when  he  drawb.  a  very  young  girl,  too 
young  to  have  begun  trying  to  catch  men,  Mr.  Shaw  succeeds 
b(‘tter  than  he  does  with  a  grown-up  girl  or  a  woman.  Essie,  in 
"The  Devil’s  Disciple,”  is  a  iierfcctly  natural,  affectionate  child, 
and  the  only  criticism  one  feels  inclined  to  pass  on  Dolly  Clandon  is 
that  she,  like  her  brother,  is  rather  preternaturally  smart.  Cer¬ 
tainly  she  would  never  have  made  such  a  fool  of  herself  before  a 
man  as  does  the  learned  Gloria  ,  whose  commonsense  and  womdnly 
wit  have  been  swam|xd,  it  seems,  in  too  much  study.  No  power 
on  earth  will  persuade  a  woman  that  even  a  girl  brought  up  like 
Gloria,  “  haughtily  high-minded  and  domineering,’’  as  she  may 
be,  “  obeying  nothing  but  her  sense  of  what  is  right,  hating  weak¬ 
ness  and  sentiment,”  in  fact,  a  “  feminine  prig,”  as  Valentine 
truly  calls  her,  would  be  such  an  utter  fool,  such  a  fool  of  fools, 
with  a  man.  Indeed,  as  the  love-scene  (for  want  of  a  better 
term)  proceeds  between  Gloria  and  Valentine,  one  can  only  say 
of  Gloria’s  part,  “  Foolisher  and  foolisher.”  She,  too,  shortly 
goes  what  Mr.  Shaw  seems  to  think  the  way  of  all  feminine 
flesh,  and  hunts  down  and  nobbles  the  man  who  has  least  earned 
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her  gratitude  for  having  taught  her  to  be  a  woman.  Mr.  Shaw’s 
women,  by  the  way,  are  mighty  huntresses;  they  never  mark 
down  a  man  as  their  prey  without  laying  him  low.  Even  Nimrod’s 
and  Dian’s  bolts  sometimes  failed  of  their  aim  or  hit  the  wrong 
mark ;  but  one  of  Mr.  Shaw’s  women  characters  miss  her  aim— 
never ! 

Yet  another  of  this  wonderful  gallery  of  heroines  who  is  also 
a  fool  of  fools — Nora.  It  is  idle  to  say  that  she  was  brought  up 
in  a  remote  country  village,  and  could  know  nothing  of  the  world. 

A  woman’s  instincts,  though  they  do  not  teach  her  such  facts 
as  are  considerately  revealed  by  Crofts  to  Vivie  Warren,  do  teach 
her  not  to  ask  a  man  such  senseless  questions  as  Nora  asks 
Broadbent.  Oh,  I  do  not  say  we  do  not  find  things  out,  but  not 
that  way.  It  is  all  very  amusing,  and  most  utterly  nonsensical. 
As  for  all  the  Nora-Broadbeiit  and  Gloria- Valentine  scenes,  Mr. 
Shaw  can  go  and  tell  them  to  the  marines,  for  they  are  all  men. 

Now’  let  us  turn  to  the  business  girl,  the  girl-worker,  as  seen 
by  Mr.  Shaw.  If  one  wanted  to  convince  a  man  who  was  a 
heretic  on  the  subject  of  women  workers,  one  would  be  careful  to 
put  well  out  of  his  reach  the“  Plays  Un})leasant,”  and  it  might  not 
be  desirable  for  him  to  read  “  Candida.”  If  he  read  and  tendered 
over  Vivie  Warren,  he  would  probably  become  unconvertible.  For 
Vivie,  though  very  businesslike  and  capable,  is,  truth  to  tell,  an 
unsympathetic  little  beast.  “  Permanently  imromantic,  per¬ 
manently  single,”  she  jiroclaims  herself,  and  from  the  man’s  point 
of  view  this  is  clear  gain.  She  is  rough  and  bouncing,  with  more 
strength  than  she  knows  what  to  do  with,  for  when  she  shakes 
hands  the  ix)or  owners  of  the  hands  feel  inclined  to  sit  down  and 
suck  their  bruised  fingers  afterwards.  Her  voice,  too,  was  cer¬ 
tainly  not  “gentle  and  low.”  She  probably  plays  hockey;  her 
movements  are  doubtless  clumsy;  and,  though  Mr.  Shaw  does 
not  know  that  she  is  untidy,  1  do.  She  is,  however,  full  of  serious 
pur{X)so,  so  full  that  one  cannot  credit  the  mawkish  way  she 
canoodles  with  Frank,  her  half-brother  in  the  delightfully  com¬ 
plicated  world  in  which  she  finds  herself.  If  she  allowed  love- 
making  at  all,  one  feels  it  w’ould  be  of  a  sensible  and  straight¬ 
forward  kind.  She  has  no  mock  modesty,  but  even  she  would 
never  have  appalled  Praed  (the  most  decent  of  Mrs.  Warren’s 
hangers-on)  by  saying  to  him  :  “  Why  won’t  my  mother’s  life 
bear  to  be  talked  about?  ”  A  girl  of  twenty-two  might  say  such 
a  thing  to  a  man  she  knew  well  and  trusted  much,  but  not  to  a 
stranger  of  ten  minutes’  acquaintance.  Moreover,  Vivie  often 
know's  almost  as  much  too  much  as  Nora  and  Gloria  know  too 
little.  She  is  not  at  all  unduly  appalled  by  subsequent  revela¬ 
tions,  and  finally,  when  she  learns  how  the  money  has  been  got 
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which  paid  for  her  college  education,  with  various  other  highly 
edifying  details  as  to  her  parentage  and  that  of  her  would-be  lover, 
she  tells  her  angry  and  snivelling  mother  that  she  is  “a  con¬ 
ventional  woman  at  heart  ”  ;  she  does  one  thing  and  believes  in 
another,  and  that  is  why  she — Vivie — is  leaving  her.  Not,  one 
infers,  because  of  her  mother’s  profession — a  most  Shavianly 
impossible  touch. 

Nor  is  Proserpine  Garnett,  Candida’s  husband’s  typist,  an 
attractive  character,  being  shrewish,  sharp-tongued,  and  snarl¬ 
ing,  though  pardonably  tired  of  hearing  Candida  called  the  Just. 
One  feels  that  that  poor  typewriter  as  well  as  the  Peverend  James 
Mavor  Morell’s  doors  get  well  banged.  She  weeps  stormily 
when  Morell  addresses  to  her  a  slight  and  not  unmerited  rebuke, 
and  “with  an  explosive  sob,  she  makes  a  dash  at  the  door,  and 
vanishes,  banging  it.”  Morell  may  well  shake  his  head  and 
resignedly  laugh.  However,  she  is  human  enough  to  have 
some  affection  in  her,  which  makes  her  fly  at  the  foolish  curate, 
and  wash  up  dishes,  peel  potatoes  and  ”  abase  herself  in  all 
manner  of  ways  for  six  shillings  a  week.” 

Last  of  all  I  come  to  Ann,  ANN,  Mr.  Shaw’s  darling,  whom 
it  is  inconceivable  that  even  Poebiick  Eamsden  could  have  been 
inept  enough  to  call  Annie,  and  Violet — two  birds  of  a  feather. 
.\nn  has  not  merely  “vitality”  ;  she  is  a  “vital  genius.” 
Heaven  {.ireserve  us  from  “vital  geniuses”!  “In  short  what 
the  weaker  of  her  own  sex  sometimes  call  a  cat.”  Perhaps  so, 
if  they  know  nothing  of  cats  or  have  a  spite  against  them. 

Whether  Ann  is  good-looking  or  not,  we  are  told,  is  largely  a 
matter  of  taste,  but  it  is  clear  that  if  you  do  not  admire  her  you 
are  pretty  certainly  some  spiteful,  jealous  female.  “  She  is 
perfectly  ladylike.”  Is  she?  “  She  is  graceful  and  comely, 
with  ensnaring  eyes  and  hair.”  It  is  doubtless  the  fault  of  sex 
that  I  am  not  thereby  ensnared. 

Ann  has  carried  the  art  of  man-hunting  to  its  highest  pitch 
of  development  (though  she  finds  it  at  times  very  hard  work)  in 
that  barely  ten  minutes  after  Tanner  has  said  that  he  “  won’t, 
won’t,  won’t,  WON’T  ”  marry  her,  he  is  edifying  everyone,  at 
250  words  a  minute,  with  the  details  of  his  wedding  arrange¬ 
ments.  Before  Ann  everyone  goes  down  like  ninepins. 
Would  they?  It  is  “  Do  this  and  he — or  she  — doeth  it,”  only 
that  Ann  is  too  clever  to  say  “  do  this.”  Her  mother  and 
Tanner  alone  take  her  true  measure.  Everyone  else  ap¬ 
parently  thinks  her  an  angel.  Did  they?  Of  her,  on  the  afternoon 
of  his  putting  his  head  in  the  fatal  noose.  Tanner  says,  giving 
chapter  and  verse  for  his  assertions  to  the  assenting  Mrs.  White- 
field,  that  Ann  is  a  liar,  a  coquette  and  a  bully.  In  short,  she 
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is  almost  something  for  which  he  knows  no  polite  name.  No 
more  do  I,  though  1  know  some  very  innx)lite  ones. 

In  real  life  Ann  would  be  a  parasite,  a  good-for-nothing,  and 
generally  a  nuisance,  one  of  those  creatures  the  devil  (not  Mr. 
Shaw’s)  strews  around  when  he  comes  going  to  and  fro  in  the 
earth  and  walking  up  and  down  in  it.  She  would  commit 
every  sin  and  bear  the  blame  for  none ;  and  she  would,  no  doubt, 
throw  dust  in  most  men’s  and  in  no  women’s  eyes.  But  she 
would  hardly  find  ready  to  order  a  man  like  Tanner  made  on 
purpose  for  her  to  play  with.  In  Mr.  Shaw’s  amazing  preface 
I  read  ;  — 

The  woman’s  need  of  (the  man)  to  enable  her  to  carry  on  Nature’s  most 
urgent  work,  does  not  prevail  against  him  until  his  resistance  gathers 
her  energy  to  a  climax  at  which  she  dares  to  throw  away  her  customary 
exploitations  of  the  conventional,  affectionate,  and  dutiful  pose.s,  and 
claim  him  by  natural  right  for  a  purpose  that  far  transcends  their  mortal 
personal  purposes. 

What  Shavianisms  have  we  here?  Am  I  to  understand  that 
it  is  Ann’s  maternal  instinct  that  is  driving  her  to  catch  the 
kicking,  struggling,  protesting  Tanner,  who,  poor  man,  knows 
he  is  going  to  his  doom?  Maternal  fiddlesticks!  Why,  if  Ann 
ever  does  have  any  children  (she  hopes  she  never  will)  it  will  be 
Mrs.  Whitefield  who  will  bring  them  up.  Tanner  the  while 
talking  nineteen  to  the  dozen,  or  they  will  die  of  neglect,  even 
if  they  are  not  talked  to  death.  As  regards  maternal  affection, 
any  cat  could  give  Ann  points. 

No ;  I  can  sketch  Ann’s  future.  She  will  long  preserve  her 
youth,  and  the  remarkable  way  she  does  it  will  be  still  more 
striking  in  contrast  with  Tanner’s  premature  old  age.  Never 
having  had  any  virtue  herself,  she  has  always  been  a  great 
stickler  for  it  in  other  people  ;  and  this  anxiety  for  other  people’s 
morals  will  continue,  and  be  one  of  the  chief  causes  hounding 
Tanner  on  to  an  early  grave.  Ann,  in  fact,  will  develop  into 
a  first-class  British  matron,  who  may  steal  the  horse  herself 
and  any  number  of  horses,  but  w'hose  principles  will  not  allow 
her  to  suffer  anyone  else  to  look  at,  much  less  over,  the  fence. 

Like  the  King,  she  can  do  no  wrong.  Whatever  she  has 
done,  someone  else  will  bear  the  blame,  someone  else  settle  the 
score.  In  ten  years  at  most  she  will  have  driven  Tanner  to 
his  grave — alas,  poor  Tanner!  Then  as  a  grief-stricken  widow 
she  will  cast  her  nets  for  another  man  (the  Life  Force  as  before 
assisting),  and  she  will  catch  him  too,  and  probably  another 
after  that ,  and  I  should  not  be  surprised  if  there  were  not  another 
after  that,  with  plenty  of  Eicky-Ticky-Tavies  thrown  in  to  fill 
up  any  intervals.  Her  “vital  genius’’  will  grow  with  all  the 
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men  that  it  feeds  upon.  Unless,  of  course,  one  of  the  marked 
down  victims  should  he  public-spirited  enough  to  strangle  her 
in  a  moment  of  exasperation,  and,  though  such  is  the  harshness 
of  the  law,  a  verdict  of  Justifiable  Homicide  could  scarcely  be 
hoped  for,  yet  if  the  world  had  only  to  pay  the  price  of  one  man’s 
life  for  getting  rid  of  Ann  it  might  think  it  had  got  off  dirt 
cheap. 

This  glorious  specimen  of  womankind,  this  “  vital  genius,” 
this  incarnation  of  feminine  qualities,  has  a  fellow  in  Violet,  who 
is  much  less  ”  vital,”  however,  but  also  more  human.  She  is 
very  elegant,  from  the  ‘‘  dead  bird  ”  in  her  smart  hat,  to  her  shoes 
and  gloves,  and  she  is  not  without  wits  when  she  chooses  to  use 
them,  though  she  is  quite  as  great  a  j^nrasite  as  Ann  and  quite 
as  innocent  of  any  kind  of  morality.  She  has,  withal,  a  lively 
appreciation  of  the  advantages  of  money,  and  an  excellent  eye 
to  the  main  chance.  Had  she  been  less  intolerably  idle,  she 
might  have  been  a  good  woman  of  business.  If  you  gave  her 
£2,000  a  year,  however,  she  would  certainly  spend  £2,100. 
She  is  hard  as  nails  and  almost  as  devoid  of  affection  as  Ann, 
Mr.  Shaw’s  “vital  geniuses”  evidently  considering  hearts 
merely  as  convenient  arrangements  for  forcing  the  blood  round 
and  round  their  bodies. 

“Fiat  Voluntas  mea !  Pereat  Mundus !  ”  is  the  guiding 
principle  of  Mr.  Shaw’s  women  endowed  with  vitality.  Then 
“Pereat  Vitalitas!” 

Truly  a  glorious  assemblage  of  feminine  portraits  with  which 
Mr.  Shaw  has  enriched  the  world.  Yet  for  Candida’s  sake  a 
little,  and  for  Major  Barbara’s  much,  may  be  forgiven  him. 

Constance  A.  B.\rnicoat. 


THE  PRESS  IN  WAR-TIME. 


A  YEAR  ago,  Lord  Ellcnborongh,  himself  an  old  naval  officer, 
initiated  in  the  House  of  Lords  a  most  useful  debate.  It  turned  on 
a  matter  which  I  cannot  but  feel  that  the  Government  of  this 
country,  and  my  own  profession  of  journalism,  have  been  some¬ 
what  remiss  in  not  taking  up  and  settling  long  ago.  I  mean  the 
question  of  the  Press  in  time  of  war,  and  when  war  is  imminent. 
The  central  problem  involved  in  that  question  may  be  easily 
stated.  Secrecy  is  of  the  essence  of  successful  warfare.  Publicity 
is  of  the  essence  of  successful  journalism.  How  is  a  common 
ground  to  be  found  or  manufactured  between  these  abrupt  oppo¬ 
sites?  How  are  we  to  prevent  the  publication  of  naval  anJ 
military  movements,  the  disclosure  of  which  may  fatally  impair 
the  chances  of  victory  ?  How  are  we  to  reconcile  the  freedom  of 
an  uncensored  and  irresponsible  Press  with  the  concealments,  the 
disguises,  and  the  false  scents  on  which  may  depend  not  merely 
the  fortunes  of  a  campaign,  but  the  fate  of  the  nation?  Lord 
Selborne,  in  what  proved  to  be  his  valedictory  speech  as  First 
Lord  of  the  Admiralty,  emphatically  recognised  the  difficulty 
and  importance  of  the  problem.  He  entirely  agreed  that  it  was 
a  question  which,  “  as  much  as  any  that  I  know  of,”  must 
command  the  study  of  the  Committee  of  Imperial  Defence.  He 
would  even  go  further.  ‘‘It  is  a  question  not  only  for  the 
Committee  of  Imperial  Defence,  or  for  the  Government  of  the 
day,  it  is  a  question  for  the  Opposition  of  the  day,  for  the  whole 
of  Parliament,  and  for  the  whole  of  the  Press.”  No  Govern¬ 
ment,  he  thought,  could  settle  it  on  its  own  responsibility.  It 
was  a  matter  on  which  Parliament  would  have  to  invoke  ‘‘the 
patriotic  co-operation  and  collaboration  of  the  Press.” 

‘‘It  is  from  that  point  of  view,”  continued  Lord  Selborne, 
‘‘  that  I  ask  both  Parliament  and  the  Press  to  begin  to  study  this 
question,  and  to  think  of  the  solution  to  which  w'e  ought  to  look 
forward,  because  I  am  not  exaggerating  when  I  say  that  the  most 
patriotic  journalist,  without  a  thought  that  he  was  doing  his 
country  any  harm,  might,  in  the  day  or  two  which  precedes  war, 
publish  news  which  might  mar  the  whole  issue  of  the  naval  cam¬ 
paign  of  this  country.”  Lord  Spencer,  who  wound  up  the 
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debate,  endorsed  Lord  Selborne’s  appeal.  “  We  know,”  he  said, 
“  that  even  a  very  patriotic  Pressman  might  do  an  infinity  of  harm 
by  giving  out  certain  naval  movements  just  before  the  breaking 
out  of  war.”  But  he  doubted  the  necessity  of  any  special  legis¬ 
lation.  The  best  way,  he  thought,  would  be  ‘‘to  depend  on  the 
good  feeling  of  those  concerned.”  With  that  argument  I  propose 
dealing  later  on.  In  the  meanwhile  let  me  add  that  on  July  13th, 
and  again  on  July  28th,  Lord  Ellenborough  returned  to  the  charge. 
He  was  told  on  the  latter  occasion  that  Lord  Selborne’s  speech 
of  the  previous  March  had  the  ‘‘  full  adherence  of  His  Majesty’s 
Government  ”  ;  that  the  question  of  control  over  the  issue  of  news 
in  time  of  war  w’as  engaging  the  attention  of  the  Cabinet ;  that 
Earl  Cawdor  hoped  ‘‘  to  have  an  early  opjx)rtunity  of  making  some 
private  representations  in  responsible  quarters,”  with  a  view,  I 
presume,  to  an  informal  understanding  between  the  Government 
and  the  Press ;  and  that  if  those  ‘  ‘  representations  ’  ’  failed ,  it 
might  well  be  that  ‘‘  legislation  in  the  last  resort  will,  in  the 
interests  of  the  country,  become  inevitable.” 

There,  so  far  as  officialdom  is  concerned,  the  matter  seems  to 
have  dropped.  That  Mr.  Balfour,  amid  the  many  crucial  dis¬ 
tractions  of  the  last  few  months,  did  not  feel  equal  to  tackling  it, 
I  can  quite  understand.  But  we  have  now  a  new  Government  in 
office  and  in  power,  a  strong,  capable,  and  eager  Government  that 
has  the  means,  if  it  also  has  the  willingness,  to  address  itself 
resolutely  to  this  question.  I  do  not,  as  a  journalist,  believe  that 
it  will  prove  anything  like  so  formidable  as  Lord  Selborne  imagined , 
and  I  am  encouraged  in  that  belief  by  the  remarkable  fact  that 
though,  after  the  debates  of  last  [March,  the  late  Government 
thought  it  could  afford  to  let  the  matter  slide,  the  Press  did  not. 
If  and  when  the  new  Government  looks  into  the  question  it  will 
find  that  more  than  one  journal  of  authority  and  good  standing  has 
already  pronounced  upon  it.  The  Times — always  in  the  lead 
whenever  anything  that  touches,  as  this  does,  the  credit  and  utility 
of  the  profession  is  concerned — published  on  [May  23rd  an  admir¬ 
able  article  on  ‘‘  The  Press  as  an  Intelligence  Agent  in  Time  of 
War,”  and  accompanied  it  with  a  ‘‘  leader”  in  which,  with  all 
due  caution,  the  opinion  was  expressed  that  ‘‘  we  are  bound  to 
consider  without  prejudice  whether  a  judicious  measure  for  con¬ 
trolling  the  publication  of  war  intelligence  ought  not  to  be  tolerated 
for  the  common  good  of  all.”  The  Morning  Post  a  few  months 
later  took  a  more  decided  stand.  Subject  to  certain  conditions,  on 
which  I  shall  have  a  word  or  two  to  say  further  on,  it  declared 
that  ‘‘we  should  be  perfectly  willing  to  advocate  the  passing  of  an 
Act  that  would  make  the  unauthorised  publication  of  all  news 
of  naval  and  military  movements  a  penal  offence.  We  should 
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like  to  see  the  Government  of  the  day  vested  with  powers  to  bring 
such  an  Act  into  force  by  Order  in  Council  whenever  the  necessity 
arose.”  The  Daily  Mail,  on  November  18th,  printed  an  article 
even  more  strongly  supporting  this  solution  of  the  problem.  I 
quote  its  concluding  paragraph  : — ”  It  is  difficult,  therefore,  to  see 
how  any  opposition,  in  or  out  of  Parliament,  would  arise  against 
a  Bill  making  it  a  penal  offence  to  publish  any  news  of  naval  or 
military  movements,  except  such  news  as  might  be  authorised  by 
the  responsible  authorities.  If  such  a  Bill  were  passed,  with 
powers  to  make  it  operative  by  Order  in  Council  whenever  the 
Government  of  the  day  so  decided,  it  would  be  instantly  available; 
it  would  leave  the  Press  as  free  as  now  to  criticise,  expose,  and 
suggest :  it  would  in  no  w'ay  interfere  with  the  war  correspondent, 
whose  dispatches,  if  they  passed  the  censorship  at  the  front,  would 
rank  as  official  intelligence ;  it  would  apply  impartially  to  all 
papers ;  and  it  would  secure  the  country  against  one  of  the  gravest 
and  most  needless  perils  to  which  it  is  now  exposed.”  The 
Outlook,  on  January  6th,  was  not  less  emphatic.  “We  should 
like,”  it  said,  “  to  see  a  Bill  passed  in  terms  that,  from  the 
moment  it  was  brought  into  operation,  would  make  the  publica¬ 
tion  of  unofficial  naval  and  military  intelligence  punishable  by  a 
fine  for  the  first  offence,  and  by  imjirisonment  without  the  option 
of  a  fine  for  the  second  ;  and  we  have  not  the  least  doubt  that  all 
that  is  authoritative  in  the  profession  would  welcome  such  a 
measure.”  Finally,  I  see  by  the  papers  that  steps  were  taken 
in  December  to  bring  the  whole  question  of  the  dissemination  of 
news  in  w'ar-time  before  the  Council  of  the  Institute  of  Journal¬ 
ists.  The  new  Government,  if  it  feels  that  the  matter  in  any 
way  deserves  its  attention,  cannot,  therefore,  escape  from  taking 
action  on  the  plea  that  the  Press  has  failed  to  declare  itself.  The 
journals  I  have  quoted  do  not,  indeed,  represent  the  entire  British 
Press,  but  their  combined  weight,  as  it  stands,  is  very  considerable, 
and  I  have  a  strong  conviction  that,  if  projK-rly  appealed  to, 
almost  every  paper  in  the  kingdom  would  be  ready  to  endorse 
their  standpoint. 

The  case,  indeed,  for  some  regulations  that  will  save  the  Press 
from  itself  is  overwhelming.  As  things  are  at  this  moment,  it 
is  the  bare  truth  that  the  untimely  publication  of  a  paragraph  of 
ten  lines  may  dislocate  a  whole  plan  of  campaign  and  may  even 
ruin  the  State.  To  those  who  are  inclined  to  pooh-pooh  that  state¬ 
ment  as  the  language  of  rhetoric,  I  would  recommend  a  study  of 
the  article,  to  which  I  have  already  referred,  that  appeared  in 
The  Times  of  May  23rd.  They  wall  there  find  a  score  of  instances 
given  in  which  a  belligerent  has  found  in  his  enemy’s  Press  an 
invaluable  though  unconscious  ally.  Nor  are  the  examples  all  of 
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modern  date.  Even  in  the  pre-telegraph  clays,  even  in  the  Napo¬ 
leonic  wars,  information  that  it  was  vital  to  conceal  on  the  one 
side  and  equally  vital  to  learn  on  the  other  became  public  property 
in  the  columns  of  a  patriotic  but  unthinking  and  uninformed 
Press.  Is  the  peril  of  such  a  situation  less  real  now  when 
journals  and  means  of  communication  have  both  been  indefinitely 
multiplied?  Many  instances  could  be  quoted  from  the  Spanish- 
American  War  and  from  our  own  struggle  with  the  Boors  to  prove 
that  the  chances  of  fatal  disclosures  arc  greater  and  more  available 
to-day  than  ever  bdoro.  Consider  the  conduct  of  the  British 
Press  at  the  time  of  the  Fashoda  crisis  and  the  North  Sea  outrage. 
Nothing  was  concealed  on  either  occasion.  Through  thoughtless¬ 
ness  or  ignorance  or  misdirected  enterprise,  our  papers  divulged  the 
movements  of  our  squadrons  in  a  way  that  played  directly  into  the 
hands  of  our  possible  enemies.  “  Our  own  corresixmdent’s  ”  con¬ 
tribution  to  the  Dogger  Bank  incident  was  a  telegram  from  Gibral¬ 
tar  notifying  all  whom  it  might  concern  that  four  vessels  of  the 
British  scpiadron  had  been  detached  and  were  steaming  under 
full  pressure  for  the  North  Sea — a  piece  of  news  which,  had  war 
I  ensued,  might  have  “  given  the  whole  show  away.”  The  entire 
world  was  informed,  as  Admiral  Frccmantle  bitterly  complained, 
that  our  Home  Fleet  was  in  the  Orkneys,  our  armoured  cruiser 
squadron  under  refit,  many  of  the  shijis  being  in  dock,  and  that 
the  Mediterranean  squadron  was  in  the  North  Atlantic.  Such 
conduct  seems  to  me  to  come  little  short  of  both  moral  and  actual 
treason  to  the  State,  but  I  blame  the  Government  for  it  far  more 
than  the  Press.  The  British  Government  did  not  lift,  and  never 
has  lifted,  a  little  finger  to  prevent  the  Press  from  becoming  the 
unwilling  ally  of  the  countr3'’s  enemies ;  and  without  the  assist¬ 
ance  of  the  Government  it  is  impossible,  in  such  a  matter  as  this, 
for  the  Press  to  create  its  own  safeguards.  We  do  not  have  to 
look  beyond  the  Russo-Japanese  War  to  appreciate  all  that 
publicity  and  all  that  the  lack  of  it  may  mean  to  a  nation  at 
war.  When  the  Russian  squadron  left  Vladivostok  in  August, 
1904,  the  news  of  its  departure  filtered  through  St.  Petersburg 
and  was  published  in  the  London  dailies.  It  was  promptly  tele¬ 
graphed  to  Japan,  and  Kamimura  was  enabled  to  intercept  the 
force  and  defeat  it.  The  Japanese,  on  their  side,  as  everyone 
knows,  made  secrecy,  just  as  they  made  medicine  and  sanitation, 
an  offensive  and  defensive  weapon  of  extraordinary  potency. 
It  is  hardly,  I  think,  an  exaggeration  to  saj"  that  they  won 
command  of  the  sea  by  first  winning  command  of  their  pens  and 
tongues.  ‘‘  Could  they,”  asked  the  writer  in  the  Daily  Mail, 
could  they  have  surprised  the  Russian  fleet  in  Port  Arthur  on 
February  8th  if  every  Japanese  journal  had  announced  the  sailing 
of  the  Japanese  squadrons  a  couple  of  days  beforehand?  Could 
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they  have  entrapped  Eojdestvensky  if  Togo’s  whereabouts  had 
been  divulged  by  the  Tokyo  Press?  Could  Oyama  have  swept  the 
Russians  beyond  Mukden  if  every  detail  of  his  numbers,  his 
reinforcements,  and  the  positions  of  his  armies  had  been  published 
for  all  the  world  to  read  ?  It  is  almost  imperlin(>nt  to  midtiply  such 
questions.  Everyone  knows  that  the  paralysing  secrecy  in  which 
the  Japanese  masked  their  operations  was  one  of  the  first  causes 
of  their  success.”  That  seems  to  me  to  be  undeniable,  and  I 
would  only  add  that  the  precautions  which  Japan  found  it  neces¬ 
sary  to  take  in  her  remote  and  comparatively  unfrequented  seas 
are  ten  times  more  incumbent  iqwn  us  who  occupy  the  busiest 
spot  in  the  world’s  most  crowded  thoroughfare. 

The  necessity  of  those  precautions  scarcely  needs  further  ela¬ 
boration.  Their  nature,  in  the  special  circumstances,  political  and 
otherwise,  of  England,  it  is  not  so  easy  to  determine.  But  I  think 
a  good  case  can  be  made  out  for  such  a  measure  of  restriction  as 
the  Morning  Post  advocates — a  measure,  that  is  to  say,  making  it 
penal  in  time  of  war,  and  when  war  is  imminent,  to  publish  any 
but  official  news  of  naval  and  military  movements.  Let  us,  at 
any  rate,  realise  clearly  what  are  the  present  conditions.  It  is  part 
of  a  newspaper’s  business  to  supply  news  to  a  public  that  is,  beyond 
all  things,  greedy  of  news ;  and  in  the  excitement  of  a  national 
crisis,  w’hen  war  is  a  possibility  of  the  next  few  hours,  the  appetite 
for  information,  and  the  desire  to  furnish  it,  act  and  react  iqwn 
one  another  until  both  are  liable  to  become  recklessly  intensified. 
Lord  Spencer  feelingly  admitted  the  manifest  and  manifold 
dangers  of  such  unrestricted  publication,  but  he  seemed  to  think 
they  could  be  overcome  by  an  appeal  “  to  the  good  feeling  of  those 
concerned.”  It  is  not  difficult  to  bring  that  supposition  to  the 
test  of  experience.  The  Admiralty  from  time  to  time  sends  round 
circulars  to  the  newspapers  requesting  them  not  to  publish  any 
information  that  they  may  happen  to  possess  in  regard  to  the  plans 
of  this  or  that  newly-launched  battleship.  All  decent  papers 
scrupulously  observe  that  request.  But  it  is  a  lamentable  fact 
that  in  many  cases  it  is  ignored,  and  that  the  details  which  the 
Admiralty,  in  the  national  interests,  desires  to  have  suppressed 
do  somehow  find  their  way  into  print.  Now,  if  journals  can  be 
found  that  will  publish  the  plans  of  a  battleship — a  matter  in 
which  not  one-hundredth  of  one  per  cent,  of  their  readers  feels  the 
slightest  interest — are  they  likely  to  refrain  from  making  public 
an  item  of  news  which  may  treble  or  quintuple  their  circulation 
at  a  time  when  an  excited  nation  is  clamouring  for  all  the  news  it 
can  get?  I  am  bound  to  confess  that  I  think  it  most  improbable 
that  they  would  exercise  any  such  self-denial.  But  I  am  willing 
to  waive  that  point.  I  will  assume  that  no  editor  would  publish 
information  that  he  knew,  or  was  authoritatively  assured,  to  be 
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against  the  na-val  and  military  interests  of  his  country.  But  how 
is  he  to  know,  and  who  is  to  tell  him,  which  items  of  news  may  be 
printed  without  harm,  and  which  shoidd  be  instantly  suppressed? 
On  such  a  point  more  “good  feeling’’  appears  to  me  a  most 
uncertain  guide.  Inclination,  to  be  of  real  service,  would  have  to 
be  backed  up  by  omniscience,  and  my  experience  of  the  average 
editor  is  that  he  is  nearly  but  not  quite  omniscient.  In  time  of 
war,  and  in  the  crucial  days  that  precede  its  outbreak,  when  all 
mavdiinge  on  the  secrecy  of  a  surprise  blow  at  the  outset,  a  piece 
of  information  may  be  of  the  last  importance,  and  yet  its  signifi¬ 
cance  may  wholly  esca|X5  an  editor's  eye.  The  news  that  this 
or  that  battleship  or  squadron  has  sailed  from  port,  that  new 
guns  are  being  rapidly  mounted  on  a  certain  fort,  that  so  many 
men  were  embarked  on  this  or  that  troopship,  that  General  or 
Admiral  So-and-So  has  assumed  command  of  such  and  such  a 
force— these  items,  and  a  hundred  like  them,  may,  if  published, 
divulge  to  an  alert  enemy  the  whole  plan  of  campaign.  No 
editor,  therefore,  even  if  he  were  to  use  the  utmost  discretion, 
could  prevent  the  publication  of  some  bits  of  intelligence  that 
might  help  the  enemy  to  forecast  and  forestall  the  intentions  of 
his  adversary.  But  we  know  as  a  matter  of  fact,  as  the  Fashoda 
and  North  Sea  crises  proved,  that  editors  do  not,  and  cannot  be 
expected  to,  use  discretion  of  this  kind.  They  publish  pretty 
nearly  everything  they  can  find  space  for.  Unable  to  assess  the 
strategical  value  of  the  information  poured  in  upon  them,  driven 
forward  by  the  spur  of  professional  competition  and  of  popular 
news-hunger,  and  left  without  guidance  or  control  by  the  Govern¬ 
ment,  they  fill  their  columns  with  news  that,  as  Lord  Selbome 
said,  may  “  mar  the  whole  issue  of  the  naval  campaign  of  this 
country.’’  Nor  is  there  any  practicable  plan  by  which  their  dis¬ 
cretion  can  be  officially  assisted.  It  is  possible  to  admit  a  few 
editors  into  the  confidence  of  the  naval  and  military  authorities, 
and  to  confide  to  them  the  general  outline  of  a  pro[X)sed  plan  of 
campaign.  But  to  admit  all  of  them  and  to  confide  in  all  of  them 
is  not  ix)ssible.  Several  hundred  individuals  in  all  parts  of  the 
United  Kingdom  could  not  be  informed  of  what  was  going  to 
happen,  and  of  where  our  Army  or  Navy  was  preparing  to  strike, 
without  in  some  way  betraying  the  secret.  A  censorship  is 
theoretically  conceivable,  but,  as  the  Morning  Post  rightly  pointed 
out,  unworkable  in  practice.  “  To  place  a  censor,’’  it  said,  “  in 
every  newspaper  office  in  the  kingdom  and  expect  him  to 
superintend  the  publication  of  all  war  telegrams  would  be  clearly 
absurd.  No  two  censors  would  have  the  same  rules,  because  no 
two  would  have  the  same  amount  of  information.  One  censor 
would  pass  what  another  would  delete,  and  everything  it  was 
useful  for  the  enemy  to  know  would  thus  be  bound  to  appear  in 
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one  journal  or  another.  Moreover,  in  any  really  national  emer¬ 
gency  the  capacity  and  intelligence  that  go  to  make  a  good  censor 
could  be  employed  far  more  effectually  elsewhere ;  and  a  poor 
censor  is  worse  than  none  at  all.” 

If  then  ‘‘good  feeling”  has  been  shown  to  be  a  necessarily 
insufficient  safeguard,  if  it  has  been  proved  that  the  editor  can¬ 
not  know  and  cannot  be  told  what  it  is  safe  for  him  to  publish 
and  what  unsafe,  and  if  it  has  also  been  established  that  a  censor¬ 
ship  is  impracticable,  what  solution  of  the  problem  is  left?  None 
that  I  am  aware  of,  unless  it  be  the  passage  of  such  a  llill  as  the 
Morning  Post,  The  Outlook,  and  the  writer  in  the  Daily  Mail 
have  more  or  less  agreed  in  advocating.  They  suggested  that  a 
Bill,  to  lie  dormant  until  needed,  and  then  to  be  made  instantly 
operative  by  Order  in  Council,  should  be  passed,  making  it  penal 
to  publish  unauthorised  news  of  naval  and  military  movements. 
They  further  suggested  that  the  Bill,  if  thought  worth  consider¬ 
ing  at  all,  should  be  considered  in  time  of  peace,  when  there  is 
leisure  and  calmness  for  threshing  the  matter  out.  This  is  a 
point  that  hardly  needs  arguing.  Personally,  1  thoroughly  agree 
with  the  Daily  Mail  contributor  that,  if  nothing  is  done  in  the 
matter  in  time  of  peace,  “  within  a  few  hours  after  the  outbreak 
of  a  war  with  any  first-class  naval  Power,  a  Bill  would  have  to  be 
jammed  through  Parliament  penalising  the  publication  of  naval 
and  military  movements.”  But,  as  he  iwinted  out,  it  might  then 
be  too  late.  Parliament  might  not  be  sitting ;  there  would  be 
bound  to  be  delay ;  the  mischief  might  already  have  been  done. 
For  it  is  not  the  days  that  immediately  follow,  but  the  days  that 
immediately  pi’ecede,  a  declaration  of  war  that,  in  this  matter, 
are  of  the  greatest  consequence.  It  is  then  that  an  alert  bel¬ 
ligerent  is  most  keenly  on  the  look-out  for  indications  of  the 
enemy’s  dispositions,  preparations,  effective  strength,  and  prob¬ 
able  scheme  of  operations.  It  is  then,  when  a  shattering  stroke 
at  the  outset  is  being  matured,  that  secrecy  is  most  essential. 
For  Parliament  to  assemble  on  the  morrow  of  a  possible  disaster 
and  legislate  against  the  Press  in  a  panic  would  be  of  little  use. 
The  only  sound  course  is  clearly  to  take  up  the  matter  before¬ 
hand,  and  to  be  prepared  with  a  plan  of  action  that  can  be  put 
into  force  at  a  moment’s  notice  directly  war  becomes  imminent. 
That  is  one  of  the  advantages  which  the  proposed  Bill  would 
possess  over  any  rival  expedient  that  I  have  yet  encountered. 
Another  is  that  it  draws  a  clear  distinction  between  news  and 
comment,  and  a  further  distinction  between  what  is  authorised 
news  and  what  is  unauthorised.  It  seems  to  me  that  so  long  as 
the  newspapers  are  left  free  to  print  such  letters  and  telegrams 
from  their  correspondents  as  have  passed  the  censorship  at  the 
front,  and  to  comment  on  those  letters  and  telegrams  as  freely 
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as  they  please,  their  legitimate  and  useful  liberty  is  in  no  way 
infringed.  In  the  performance  of  these  tasks  they  have  rendered 
in  the  past,  and  will  render  in  the  future,  incalculable  service 
both  to  the  .\rmy  and  the  country.  Nothing  in  the  Bill  in  ques¬ 
tion  interferes  in  the  least  with  these  activities.  If  it  were  to 
be  passed,  the  war  corresix)ndcnt  would  be  exactly  where  he  is 
now.  That  is  to  say,  he  would  be  subject  to  the  censorship 
regulations  at  the  front  and  to  nothing  else.  Those  regulations, 
being  a  purely  departmental  matter  wholly  within  the  jirovince 
of  the  War  Office  and  the  Admiralty,  have  nothing  to  do  with, 
and  would  not  be  affected  by,  the  Bill  under  discussion.  Any 
news  that  passed  the  censor  at  the  front  would  take  rank  at  once 
as  official  and  authorised  intelligence,  and  no  pajicr  would  be  held 
liable  for  publishing  it.  But  the  censorship  at  the  front  is  re¬ 
stricted  to  the  actual  area  of  hostilities  and  covers  no  more  than 
a  fraction  of  the  danger-zone.  For  one  thing,  it  does  not  become 
operative  until  after  war  has  actually  begun.  For  another,  it 
does  nothing  to  prevent  a  paper  from  publishing  whatever  news 
it  may  chance  to  receive  of  naval  and  military  movements  and 
dispositions,  at  our  home  ports  for  instance,  or  at  our  naval 
stations  throughout  the  Empire,  nor  to  prevent  it  from  publish¬ 
ing  details,  and  numbers,  and  jxjssibly  even  the  destination,  of 
the  reinforcements  we  may  be  sending  out.  The  censorship  at 
the  front,  in  short,  is  at  present  unaccompanied  by  any  corre¬ 
sponding  restrictions  in  England  itself,  and  it  would  be  the  object 
of  the  Bill  in  question  to  supply  these  restrictions,  and  to  ensure 
that  no  news  of  naval  or  military  movements  appeared  in  an 
English  paper  that  had  not  received  the  official  imprimatur 
either  at  the  hands  of  the  censors  at  the  front  or  at  those  of  the 
naval  and  military  authorities  at  home.  The  need  for  such  re¬ 
strictions  will  assuredly  be  felt  the  moment  we  are  at  war  with 
a  first-class  naval  Power.  In  such  a  war  the  area  of  fighting 
may  have  to  be  measured  in  oceans.  There  may  either  be  no 
front  at  all  or  so  many  that  no  censorship,  operative  merely  at 
the  scene  of  hostilities  and  after  their  commencement,  can  pos¬ 
sibly  cover  them  all ;  in  which  case ,  unless  Press  regulations  are 
devised  and  enforced  in  the  United  Kingdom  itself,  we  shall  once 
more  be  proclaiming  our  every  move  and  intention  from  the 
housetops.  If  such  a  Bill  as  has  been  suggested  were  to  become 
law,  nothing  of  that  kind  could  happen.  Moreover,  the  Bill 
would  apply  impartially  to  all  papers  alike.  Its  enforcement, 
being  in  the  hands  of  the  regular  courts,  would  be  free  from  the 
irritating  and  unpredictable  exhibitions  of  caprice  and  favourit¬ 
ism  that  marked  the  administration  of  the  censorship  in  South 
Africa;  and  the  mere  fact  of  its  existence  would  almost  neces¬ 
sarily  entail  as  a  corollary  a  fuller,  quicker,  and  more  adequate 
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supply  of  official  news.  The  public  would,  in  short,  depend  for 
its  information  as  to  the  progress  of  a  war  upon  two  main  sources 
— first,  the  correspondents  at  the  front ;  secondly,  the  War  Office 
and  the  Admiralty  at  home.  1  cannot  see  that  under  these  con¬ 
ditions  the  incidents  of  a  campaign  and  the  fate  of  friends  and 
relatives  would  be  any  less  quickly  known  than  hitherto. 

To  myself,  as  a  journalist,  and  1  am  convinced  to  most  of  the 
members  of  the  profession,  it  is  a  monstrous  and  appalling 
thought  that  a  moment’s  heedlessness  in  the  publication  of  war 
news  may  be  the  means  of  sending  brave  men  to  their  death,  of 
disarranging  the  plans  of  an  entire  campaign,  and  of  jeopardising 
the  security  of  the  nation.  From  so  terrible  a  responsibility  I 
feel  sure  that  all  that  is  best  in  the  profession  is  but  too  anxious 
to  be  relieved.  The  Press  has  no  desire  to  remain  in  a  position 
where  it  appears  to  be  fighting  against  the  national  interests. 
It  asks  to  be  protected  against  a  liberty  which  it  cannot  in  the 
nature  of  things  help  abusing.  We  are  too  apt  in  this  country 
to  look  upon  war  as  a  sort  of  gladiatorial  combat,  a  set-to  between 
picked  champions  on  either  side,  in  which  the  people  play  the 
part  of  passive  spectators.  But  the  extracts  1  have  quoted  from 
responsible  papers  show  that  some  journalists,  at  any  rate,  are 
beginning  to  realise  that  when  a  country  is  at  war  every  man 
and  w'oman  that  belongs  to  the  country  is  at  war  also,  and  that 
the  first  prerequisite  of  fighting  efticiency  is  that  all  the  strength 
and  resources  of  the  nation  should  be  welded  into  a  single  thunder¬ 
bolt.  The  Press  will  lose  nothing,  and  will  gain  much,  by 
taking  the  lead  in  securing  the  passage  of  such  a  Bill  as  is  here 
outlined.  It  is  far  too  powerful  to  fear  the  “  thin  end  of  the 
wedge  ”  argument,  or  to  profess  any  alarm  lest  a  censorship  over 
its  freedom  to  criticise  the  conduct  of  a  campaign,  and  to  expose, 
if  need  be,  its  shortcomings,  should  be  hereafter  evolved.  Such 
a  censorship  is  impossible  in  this  country,  and  would  not  be 
desirable,  even  if  it  were  ]x)ssible.  The  nation  as  a  whole  places 
the  safety  of  the  State  above  every  other  consideration.  I  am 
not  unhopeful  that  even  party  politicians  may  for  this  once  be 
induced  to  take  the  same  view’.  If  the  Government  thinks  the 
aim  worth  attaining,  it  has  only  to  throw’  itself  frankly  upon  the 
Press,  Parliament,  and  the  country  to  achieve  it. 

A  J0URN.\LI8T. 

PosTSCEiPT. — Since  the  above  was  written  an  immense  step  forward  has  been 
taken  by  the  Press.  On  February  12th  the  Committee  of  the  Newspaper  Society, 
which  represents  several  hundred  journals,  in  reply  to  a  communication  from 
Sir  George  Clarke,  of  the  Committee  of  Imperial  Defence,  unanimously  endorsed 
the  principles  set  forth  in  the  preceding  pages,  and  appointed  a  Sub  Committee 
to  give  substance  to  them  in  the  shape  of  a  tentative  draft  Bill.  Such  a  step 
seems  to  me  beyond  praise,  and  effectually  robs  the  Government  of  its  last  excuse 
for  inaction. 
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Although  it  has  passed  practically  unuoticed  by  the  jiublic, 
occupied  with  its  own  more  intimate  affairs  or  those  foreign 
matters  raised  into  prominence  by  newspaper  headlines,  there 
has  occurred  in  South-Eastern  Europe  an  event  of  the  first  im- 
jwrtance  in  the  development  of  international  relations ;  besides 
which  it  may  well  have  a  far-reaching  effect  upon  the  politics 
and  even  u{)on  the  map  of  Euroiie.  For  the  first  time  two 
States,  each  comi)letely  equipped  in  administration  and  all  the 
machinery  of  government,  have  voluntarily  decided  to  make 
common  cause  for  the  common  good.  And  it  is  remarkable  that 
this  act  was  decided  on  in  the  most  uninteresting  times  of  peace, 
and  not  under  the  stress  and  strain  of  war.  It  is  the  result  of 
calm  reflection,  and  the  step  is  all  the  more  significant  for  that 
reason.  Servia  and  Bulgaria,  in  July,  1905,  signed  a  Customs 
Convention,  creating  a  customs  union  and  breaking  down  the 
tariff  barriers  between  the  two  countries.  The  age  is  the  age 
of  union  in  business,  in  finance,  in  every  department  in  life  ; 
the  joint-stock  company  has  superseded  the  individual  and  the 
trust  threatens  to  absorb  the  company.  Among  nations  the 
same  need  for  union  is  being  felt;  even  Great  Britain,  so  long 
proved  in  her  isolation,  has  made  an  alliance  with  Japan  and 
an  entente  with  France.  These  latter  offensive  and  defensive 
alliances  are,  after  all,  only  pajx'r  ties,  liable  to  be  destroyed  in 
a  moment  of  national  anger.  But  Servia  and  Bulgaria  have  gone 
beyond  this  and  have  sought  to  weld  themselves  into  an  economic 
entity  on  the  model  of  the  United  States  of  America.  Not  only 
has  the  Customs  Convention  between  the  two  countries,  which 
is,  after  all,  but  the  first  step  tovyards  a  real  zollverein,  demon¬ 
strated  the  trend  of  international  development,  but  it  has 
enabled  the  world  to  see  clearly  the  relations  existing  between 
the  small  Balkan  States — unprotected  by  any  guarantee  of 
neutrality— and  their  great  neighbours.  It  has  been  made  clear 
that,  despite  all  the  many  protestations  in  Vienna  of  goodwill 
to  the  Balkan  States,  Austria  does  not  wish  to  see  real  progress 
in  that  part  of  Europe.  And  what  is  true  of  Austria  is  true  also 
of  Eussia.  Both  these  great  but  reactionary  Empires  have  re¬ 
garded  the  Balkans  as  a  muddy  fish  pool,  strictly  preserved,  from 
which  they  could  draw  their  various  advantages.  This  revela¬ 
tion,  long  postponed  by  the  pious  declarations  of  cordiality  in 
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Vienna  and  St.  Petersburg,  will  do  much  to  clear  the  air,  and 
make  progress  possible. 

In  the  beginning,  the  Convention  was  in  itself  unimportant 
enough,  and  did  not  raise  a  great  amount  of  enthusiasm  amongst 
its  supix)rters.  It  was  the  result  of  negotiations  extending  over 
a  considerable  period  of  time,  and  was  purely  economic  in  its 
scope,  in  that  it  provided  for  a  free  interchange  of  the  goods  of 
the  respective  countries  without  restriction,  and  laying  the  foun¬ 
dations  only  for  a  full  and  real  customs  union  ;  for  the  present 
Convention  in  no  way  disturbs  tin?  respective  treaties  entered 
into  by  Bulgaria  or  by  Servia  with  other  nations.  In  the  future 
it  may  develop  into  a  true  customs  union,  in  which  the  two 
States  will  have  the  same  tariffs  against  the  rest  of  the  world, 
but  at  present  that  is  far  from  being  the  case.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  the  sole  importance,  outside  the  general  principle  alluded 
to  above,  lay  in  its  being  the  first  step  from  the  old  standard  of 
hatred  and  mistrust  towards  the  new  ideas  of  clear  understand¬ 
ing  and  union  so  essential  for  the  permanent  welfare  of  the 
States.  The  absolute  and  immediate  gain  to  the  two  countries 
is  so  insignificant  that  it  is  difficult  to  discern  the  motives  which 
led  Servia  and  Bulgaria  to  take  this  step.  It  would  seem  almost 
as  though  some  unseen  but  latent  force  had  led  these  two 
nations,  intensely  patriotic,  and  intensely  oppressed,  to  martyr 
themselves  for  the  good  of  the  Balkan  jieoples  in  hastening  the 
day  of  a  Balkan  confederation.  The  Convention,  unimjwtant 
as  it  was,  has  been  transformed  into  a  political  event  of  the 
greatest  importance,  not  by  its  intrinsic  value,  but  by  the  action 
of  Austria,  who  insisted  upon  reading  into  it  a  jiolitical  meaning 
and  menace.  True  to  her  unvarying  jxrlicy,  Austria  no  sooner 
heard  of  the  Customs  Convention  than  she  set  to  work  to  destroy 
it,  claiming  that  it  damaged  her  commercial  interests.  By  her 
unjust  attempt  at  coercion,  plain  and  undisguised.  Austria 
brought  into  being  a  political  bond  betwom  Bulgaria  and  Senia 
which  was  not  in  existence  at  th(‘  time  of  the  signature  of  the 
Customs  Convention.  And  in  so  doing  the  politicians  at  Vienna 
absolutely  ruined  Austria’s  hopes  in  the  Balkans.  “  Austria,” 
in  the  words  of  M.  Pachitch,  the  leader  of  the  Servian  Opix)sition. 
”  was  evidently  anxious  to  show  to  Europe  that  Servia  lay  in  her 
{X)wer.  In  this  she  has  been  bitterly  deceived.  S(‘rvia  may  be 
weaker  than  Austria,  but  she  has  nevertheless  her  dignity  as  a 
State.  Austria  does  not  wish  to  see  the  solidarity  of  the  Balkan 
countries,  and  this  explains  her  conduct  in  the  (juestion  of  the 
customs  union.”  The  leading  characteristic  of  the  Slav  nature, 
and  the  Servians  and  Bulgarians  are  Slavs,  is  an  absolute  refusal 
to  be  driven — they  may  be  persuaded  to  do  almost  any  and  every 
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possible  thing,  but  they  will  not  be  coerced.  Austria,  by 
her  ill-advised  action,  called  into  being  all  this  innate  resist¬ 
ance  of  the  Slav  race,  and  so  failed  in  their  purpose.  By  mere 
weight  she  might  tear  up  the  Convention ,  but  it  would  only  be  to 
see  the  two  countries  welded  into  an  offensive  and  defensive  mili¬ 
tary  unit,  a  very  serious  menace  to  her  Southern  frontier.  It  can 
only  be  surmised  that  the  men  in  charge  of  affairs  in  Vienna 
were  bewildered  by  the  Hungarian  crisis,  and  angered  at  the 
added  defiance  of  a  smalt  State,  which  they  regarded  as  quite 
subservient  to  their  will  since  the  fall  of  Bussia.  Nothing  else 
can  explain  the  temporary  insanity  which  may  well  cause  a 
full-blown  Balkan  Confederation  to  develop  from  the  puny  and 
biully-drawn-up  Customs  Convention.  The  evil  influence  of  the 
great  Bismarck  has  long  outlasted  him  in  Vienna.  His  pro¬ 
gramme  for  Austria  demandt'd  she  should  absorb  the  Balkan 
States,  especially  Servia,  in  order  that,  when  the  future  should 
give  Germany  control  over  the  Dual  Kingdom,  the  way  would 
be  made  easy  for  a  Clerman  advance  to  the  sea.  Austria  was  to 
be  the  unfortunate  cat  to  pick  the  chestnuts  out  of  the  fire  for 
Germany.  That  was  Bismarck’s  idea,  and  though  he  is  dead, 
his  idea  seems  yet  to  dominate  the  Austrian  Government. 

In  the  past  Si'rvia  has  fallen  more  and  more  completely  under 
the  domination  of  Austria  ;  her  geogra])hical  }x)sition  and  her  inter¬ 
nal  troubles  made  her  an  easy  prey  for  Vienna ,  and  had  it  not  been 
for  the  desire  of  Bussia  to  share  the  dainty  morsid,  Servia  would 
in  all  probability  have  gone  ere  this  to  join  the  Servian  provinces 
of  Bosnia  and  Hersegovina  as  an  integral  part  of  the  Austrian 
Empire.  Her  commerce  is  almost  solely  with  Austria  or  Hun¬ 
gary,  and  her  finances  are  under  the  control  of  a  French-Austrian 
syndicate.  It  might  therefore  well  seem  incri'dible  that  the  small 
State,  bound  thus  hand  and  foot  to  the  opprt'ssor,  should  dare  to 
oppose  her  desire  for  liberty  to  the  Austrian  desire  for  gain, 
l>olitieal,  commercial,  or  financial.  But  just  as  under  the  Turkish 
rule,  the  Servians  began  to  fight  for  freedom  in  small  bands,  so 
the  Customs  Convention  with  Bulgaria  represents  the  first  blow 
for  economic  and  political  freedom.  iMany  an  insurgent  band 
was  annihilated,  but  the  spirit  that  animated  them  was  not,  and 
neither  will  it  be  in  the  present  struggle.  The  other  signatory 
of  the  Customs  Fnion,  Bulgaria,  is  much  more  favourably 
situated  in  that  she  possesses  other  markets  for  her  goods, 
and  was  able  to  meet  the  Turkish  inspired  demand,  founded  on 
the  Berlin  Treaty,  for  the  abandonment  of  the  Convention  by 
ix>inting  out  the  Sultan’s  manifold  shortcomings  in  the  fulfilment 
of  that  same  all-embracing  document.  It  is  iqKm  Servia  that  the 
struggle  and  the  burden  of  the  battle  fell  at  once,  and  Bulgaria 
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was  able  to  content  herself  with  giving  moral  support  and  en¬ 
couragement  to  Belgrade.  While  the  Convention  represents 
an  effort  on  Servia’s  part  to  free  herself  from  the  thrall  of 
Austria,  it  was  not  directed  against  that  country.  ]t  seeks  rather 
to  open  up  new  markets  and  new  means  of  ex}X)rt,  for  which 
there  was  sufficient  reason  in  the  fact  that  there  was  no  in¬ 
crease  in  the  exjx)rt  of  Servian  goods  to  Austria  during  the  last 
few  years,  some  of  which  even  showed  a  decrease.  Commercial 
development  demanded  that  new  markets  should  be  sought  and 
a  new  route  rid  Bulgaria  to  the  Black  Sea  ports  be  opened  up. 
Both  Servia  and  Bulgaria  possesses  the  right  in  their  treaties 
with  Austria  to  enter  into  fiscal  union  if  without  prejudice  to  the 
other  nations  already  having  treaty  relations  with  them.  In 
these  treaties  it  is  laid  down  that  the  advantages  arising  from 
the  most-favoured  nation  clause  “  are  not  ajiplicable  to  conditions 
imposed  on  the  contracting  parties  by  the  clauses  of  any  Customs 
Union  already  concluded,  or  .which  may  be  concluded  in  the 
future."  In  189*2  and  1897,  therefore,  Austria  recognised  to  Servia 
and  Bulgaria  their  right  to  form  Customs  Unions.  It  is  true 
that  this  clause  was  inserted  because  at  that  time  there  was  a 
possibility  of  the  German  and  Austrian  Empires  forming  a  Cus¬ 
toms  Union,  but  that  does  not  alter  the  fact  that  j)ermission  was 
granted.  Thus  the  two  Balkan  States  acted  in  good  faith  towards 
Austria  in  drawing  up  their  present  Convention.  The  two  States 
even  observed  the  arbitrary  veterinary  Convention  between 
Austria  and  Servia  postponing  the  question  of  cattle  until  after 
the  treaties  with  Austria  had  been  concluded. 

It  is  well  worth  glancing  at  the  methods  employed  by  Austria 
to  meet  this  action  on  behalf  of  Servia  and  Bulgaria,  because  it 
gives  the  key  to  the  whole  relations  between  Austria  and  her 
small  neighbours.  Briefly,  the  course  of  events  was  as  follows. 
On  January  8th  the  Austrian  Minister  in  Belgrade  presented  a 
note  from  his  Government  making  it  a  condition  that  in  order 
that  the  negotiations  for  a  commercial  treaty  should  not  be 
suspended,  the  Servian  Government  should  engage  not  to  bring 
the  Customs  Union  before  the  Skouptchina  before  the  conclusion 
of  the  treaty.  At  the  same  time  he  indicated  the  disastrous 
results  of  refusal  on  Servia’s  part.  The  Servian  Cabinet  accepted 
the  Austrian  proposals  as  to  the  postponement  of  the  presentation 
of  the  Customs  Union  to  the  Skouptchina,  and  promised  also  to 
consider  the  modification  of  the  Convention  in  so  far  as  these 
modifications  were  not  contrary  to  the  nature  of  the  Customs 
Union.  The  Austrian  Minister  recommended  a  change  of  the 
reply,  because  his  Government  would  not  accept  it  as  it  stood. 
On  the  Servians  refusing  to  make  any  change,  he  gave  them  till 
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the  afternoon  of  the  next  day  to  repent,  with  the  alternative  that 
the  treaty  negotiations  would  be  liroken  off  and  the  frontiers 
closed.  Meanwhile  the  Magyar  coalition  had  shown  in  a  very 
marked  manner  their  sympathy  with  Servia,  which  doubtless  did 
not  render  the  Austrians  any  less  hitter.  The  Servian  Cabinet 
published  a  co}tWiuniquc  stating  clearly  the  iniix».ssibility  of  fall¬ 
ing  in  with  the  Austrian  demand  for  the  abandonment  of  the 
Customs  Union,  while  they  declared  their  readiness  to  consider 
the  raoditications  in  the  Convention  deemed  necessary.  At  the 
same  time  they  expressed  the  hope  that  this  would  not  prevent 
the  treaty  negotiations  from  taking  their  course.  The  Cabinet 
expressed  great  surprise  that  such  a  demand  as  that  for  the  repu¬ 
diation  of  the  Customs  Union  could  be  made  “  with  reference  to  an 
international  agreement  bearing  the  signature  of  the  Servian 
Government.”  In  other  words,  Servia  insisted  ujKni  maintaining 
her  dignity  as  a  nation,  while  expressing  her  readiness  to  meet 
Austria  in  every  jwssible  economic  way.  Furious  at  the  Servian 
refusal,  the  Vienm'se  authorities  ordered  the  closing  of  the  fron¬ 
tiers  to  Servian  cattle,  pigs,  and  even  fowls.  This  last  restriction 
was  contrary  to  the  existing  treaty  of  commerce  between  the  two 
countries  which  does  not  expire  tilt  Alarch  1st,  1906.  The  cattle 
and  pigs  were  excluded  under  the  arbitrary  veterinary  convention, 
it  having  been  found  that  a  pig  had  died  of  ‘  ‘  diplomatic  swine 
fever,”  a  contagious  disease,  prevalent  when  Servia  opposes  Aus¬ 
trian  desires.  The  cool  indifference  with  which  Austria  ignored 
her  treaty  obligations  with  Servia  led  to  a  profound  feeling  that  it 
was  hardly  worth  making  sacrifices  in  order  to  obtain  a  new  com¬ 
mercial  treaty,  which  could  be  as  equally  well  ignored.  Patriotic 
fenour  waxed  great  in  Servia,  and  the  people  prepared  to  make 
a  good  fight  for  their  liberty.  But  it  was  never  overlooked  that 
the  relations  with  Austria  were  of  great  and  vital  importance,  as 
is  shown  by  the  following  resolution,  adopted  at  a  mass  meeting 
in  Belgrade  : — ”  The  ex[X)rters  gathered  together  accept  the 
Customs  Union  with  Bulgaria  as  a  measure  of  mutual  defence  for 
political  and  economic  interests.  They  are  strongly  opposed  to 
the  idea  of  bargaining  with  the  friendly  ties  of  the  Balkan  States, 
as  well  as  to  any  tendency  from  any  quarter  to  use  the  breaking 
off  of  the  union  with  Bulgaria  as  a  price  to  obtain  the  treaty  with 
Austria.  They  wish  for  the  maintenance  of  good  and  friendly 
relations  with  Austria  in  order  to  consolidate  the  commercial  rela¬ 
tions  on  a  sound  basis  guaranteeing  import  and  exjiort.  They 
protest  against  the  closing  of  the  frontiers,  as  being  contrary  to 
treaty  rights,  and  they  urge  that  similar  measures  may  be  enforced 
against  the  importation  of  Austrian  goods,  but  only  after  the 
expiration  of  the  treaty.”  The  Skouptchina  approved  of  the 
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Government  action  unaniinonsly,  and  the  telegraph  wires  were 
laden  with  good  wishes  from  all  over  Bulgaria. 

The  Austrian  action  in  defiance  of  regular  treaty  obligations 
affords  hut  a  sorry  example  to  those  small  States  who  are  expected 
to  loyally  maintain  treaties  even  though  to  their  disadvantage. 
“  Not  peace  but  a  sword,”  is  Austria’s  message  to  the  Balkan 
States,  and  they  reply,  ”  Those  who  slay  by  the  sword,  by  the 
sword  shall  they  be  slain.” 

Moreover,  this  action  on  the  part  of  Austria  is  no  new  idea, 
it  is  perfectly  consistent  with  her  |Kdicy  towards  the  Balkan 
States.  The  last  century  was  studded  with  instances  of  her 
reactionary  methods,  treaties  being  a  favourite  battle-ground  with 
her.  Roumania,  Servia,  and  Bulgaria  all  have  come  in  for  her 
arbitrary  demands;  Roumania  withstood  her,  and  therefore  there 
is  hope  for  Servia  and  Bulgaria.  That,  in  order  to  obtain  a  fxili- 
tical  end.  it  should  he  |X)ssihle  for  one  nation  to  starve  another, 
for  a  great  nation  to  crush  a  weaker  by  commercial  stagnation, 
sounds  incredible  in  the  present  day,  yet  it  is  actually  taking 
place.  It  is  forbidden  to  torture  an  individual,  but  apparently  a 
nation  is  fair  game  for  the  bully.  If  anything  were  needed  to 
incite  the  small  States  to  combine  and  arm  it  is  this  demonstra¬ 
tion  that  Great  Powers  have  all  the  rights,  little  States  nothing 
but  duties.  The  cynical  indifference  to  moral  considerations,  the 
blindness  to  questions  of  right  and  wrong  displayed  by  Austria, 
not  only  disgrace  her,  but  also  do  infinite  damage  to  the  rejnitation 
of  all  the  Great  Powers.  When  it  is  possible  for  a  leading  Aus¬ 
trian  paper  to  declare  that  ”  in  order  to  avoid  defeat  it  is  not 
necessary  for  Austria  to  be  a  Great  Power,  it  is  only  necessary 
for  her  to  be  a  great  market  for  pigs,”  the  tnu'  note  of  Austrian 
greatness  is  struck.  It  is  ixDctic  justice  that  Austria's  action  will 
bring  upon  her  its  own  punishment,  and  that  from  the  day  when 
she  endeavoured  to  dictate  to  the  two  independent  Balkan  States 
her  sway  over  them  was  over  for  ever. 

Regarding  the  immediate  outcome,  it  is  quite  probable  that 
Austria  will  be  able  to  claim  a  ”  triumph.”  although  a  modified 
one,  for  she  is  in  no  {losition  to  push  things  to  extremes,  owing 
to  her  internal  troubles.  It  must  not  be  overlooked  also  that 
Hungary  and  the  Servians  in  Bosnia  and  Hersegovina  look  with 
sympathetic  eyes  upon  Servia’s  struggle — and  Austria  dare  not 
(‘ncourage  this  sympathy  to  express  itself  in  deeds.  Therefore, 
she  wull  have  to  compromise  and  accejit  some  modifications  in  the 
Customs  I’nion,  while  Servia  will  obtain  a  commercial  treaty  with 
Austria  more  favourable  than  was  ever  hoped  for  before.  Be  the 
immediate  gain  little  or  much,  however,  Servia  will  have  struck 
her  first  blow  for  freedom ;  the  second  blow  will  be  far  easier. 
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The  attitude  of  the  Great  Powers  and  their  various  actions 
of  course  affect  the  situation.  Germany,  always  devoted  to  her 
own  schemes,  has  consistently  urged  Austria  along  a  path  pre¬ 
judicial  to  her  real  interests,  which  lie  in  being  on  good  terms 
with  the  Balkan  countries.  The  supjwrt  of  the  Balkans  is  at 
present  in  the  hands  of  Italy,  who  finds  here  a  valuable  weapon 
in  her  own  struggh*  with  Austria.  Montenegro  and  Servia  are 
bound  to  the  Italian  sovereign  by  ties  of  marriage,  and  Italy 
sees  that  in  these  two  States  she  has  a  barrier  between  Austria 
and  the  Albanian  coast  of  the  Adriatic  which  in  Austrian  pos¬ 
session  would  spell  ruin  to  so  many  Italian  aspirations,  even 
those  which  reach  out  towards  Salonika.  In  justice  to  Italy  it 
must  be  said  that  she  has  no  designs  upon  the  Balkan  States, 
thoufih  she  must  b(‘  taken  most  serioush"  into  account  nowadays 
in  all  Balkan  problems — in  the  present  Anglo-Servian  crisis  she 
took  a  very  strenuous  line  to  combat  any  |x)ssibility  of  Austrian 
aggression  in  Servia,  and  there  can  be  no  disguising  the  fact 
that  she  is  prepared  to  take  the  very  gravest  steps  to  prevent 
the  loss  of  the  Adriatic.  In  dijdomatic  circles  in  Vienna  it  is 
held  that  the  Customs  Union  forms  part  of  a  deep-laid  plan  on 
the  part  of  Italy  to  destroy  Austrian  influence  in  the  Balkans  and 
to  deprive  her  of  her  position  in  Bosnia  and  Hersegovina.  They 
see  in  the  establishment  of  a  wireless  telegraph  station  in  ]\Ion- 
tenegro  and  the  gift  of  guns  to  Prince  Nicholas  by  King  Victor 
Emmanuel  other  signs  of  the  preparation  of  a  Balkan  alliance  led 
by  Italy.  The  disunion  in  the  Dual  Kingdom  causes  what 
would  otherwise  have  been  a  com))aratively  innocuous  danger  to 
assume  in  their  eyes  a  most  ominous  aspect.  Be  that  as  it  may, 
there  is  no  doubt  that  the  Servians  look  to  Italy  above  all  others 
as  their  supimrter  and  friend.  Bussia,  which  used  to  bo  om- 
niix)tent  in  the  Balkans,  is  now  laid  on  the  shelf  for  an  indefinite 
period,  and  has  ceased  to  act  as  the  counterpoise  to  Austria. 
Russian  moral  supixu-t  has  been  with  the  Slav  nations,  though 
there  are  Servians  who  see  in  the  Customs  Union  a  deep-laid 
Russian  plot  to  enable  her  later  to  swallow  both  Bulgaria  and 
Servia  at  one  gulp ;  but  undoubtedly  the  Austro-Bussian  pact  of 
1897  has  hani[)(.red  her  freedom  of  action  in  the  western  half 
of  the  peninsula. 

Considering  the  position  of  Great  Britain,  it  seems  at  first, 
thanks  to  her  masterly  ajxathy,  that  she  has  no  position 
at  all.  Little  is  known  of  the  Balkan  nations  and  little  is  cared. 
Politically,  financially,  and  economically  the  British  seem  pas¬ 
sively  determined  to  leave  all  the  great  opportunities  of  the 
South-East  of  Europe  severely  alone,  to  enrich  the  Germans, 
the  Austrians,  or  the  French.  And  yet  we  have  a  moral  re- 
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sponsibility  towards  these  States  which  even  the  most  abject 
indifference  cannot  free  us  from.  \Vc  stand  to  them  as  the  one 
strong  nation  giving  an  example  of  freedom,  liberal  ideas,  and 
progress,  while  the  pages  of  their  history  attest  the  fact  that 
there  have  been  periods  when  the  British  have  shown  practical 
proofs  of  their  theoretical  principles.  Gladstone  and  Salisbury 
have  affirmed  a  point  of  view  which  the  British  should  live  up 
to.  In  view  of  all  which  the  British  ajiathy  at  the  present 
moment  amounts  almost  to  a  crime  against  themselves  when  it  is 
considered  that  had  they  bestirred  themselves  before  they  might 
easily  have  had  the  paramount  position  in  the  Balkans  to-day, 
and  even  now  much  might  be  done.  Politically,  it  would  be 
well  to  strengthen  our  hand  in  South-Eastern  Euroix',  to  throw 
a  barrier  in  the  way  of  our  friends  in  Berlin  and  St.  Petersburg, 
and  to  bring  about  a  settlement  of  the  Macedonian  question. 
Financially  and  economically  it  is  hard  to  believe  that  British 
financiers  and  merchants  could  not  make  a  jirofit  where  those  of 
every  other  nation  are  advantageously  flocking.  The  great  asset 
of  Great  Britain  in  the  Balkans  is  that  she  does  not  wish  to 
incoiqxirate  any  of  the  small  States  into  her  Empire  ;  her  financiers 
are  not  amateur  Treasury  officials  or  her  merchants  disguised 
armies  of  occupation. 

The  diplomatic  relations  between  Great  Britain  and  Servia 
were  suspended  after  the  coup  d'etat  which  resulted  in  the 
assassination  of  King  Alexander  and  Queen  I'fraga.  This  oc¬ 
curred  in  1903.  Having  withdrawn  our  Minister,  the  affair 
lapsed  into  obscurity  and  a  sense  of  satisfaction  that  we  were 
showing  a  high  moral  example  to  the  world  by  refusing  to  have 
anything  to  do  with  a  “  nation  of  regicides.”  To  all  constitu¬ 
tional  rulers,  especially  those  who  are  not  surrounded  by  a  mili¬ 
tary  atmosphere,  the  coup  d'etat  presented  undoubtedly  special 
horrors;  the  idea  of  a  sovereign  and  his  consort  being  slain,  and 
in  a  brutal  way,  by  members  of  his  entourage,  was  so  unthink¬ 
able  as  to  be  altogether  unforgivable.  But  it  is  hardly  just  that 
a  military  nation  shall  be  put  on  a  level  of  comparison  with  a 
non-military.  In  justice  to  Servia  and  to  ourselves  it  is  well 
to  look  at  all  the  facts  after  this  lapse  of  time,  and  then  to 
judge.  On  consideration  we  are  forced  to  the  conclusion  that 
it  is  not  the  actual  assassination  that  is  the  reason  for  the 
British  action,  because  it  is  part  of  the  professional  risk  (f. 
sovereigns  to  be  assassinated.  Had  the  unhappy  pair  been  blown 
up  in  the  church  or  in  the  palace,  even  if  the  explosion  had  been 
attended  by  enormous  loss  of  life,  would  the  crime  have  seemed 
so  horrible,  and  to  be  so  severely  punished?  Assuming  even 
that  the  deed  calls  for  punishment  on  our  part,  because  those 
who  perpetrated  it  are  still  in  the  service  of  the  State,  does 
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that  present  an  irrevocable  barrier  to  intercourse  with  the  entire 
nation?  How  soon  did  the  British  Government  receive  a  repre¬ 
sentative  from  revolutionary  France,  after  a  cold-blooded  orgie 
of  assassination,  instead  of  the  relief  of  an  intolerable  strain  by  a 
midnight’s  deed  of  blood?  We  must  not  let  our  horror  of  a  crime 
grow  in  inverse  proiwrtion  to  the  size  of  the  country  where  it  is 
committed.  In  one  case  some  sixty  officers  out  of  •2,(JO0  were 
implicated— in  the  case  of  France  it  was  the  nation.  And  yet 
the  bloodstained  nation  was  recognised  while  the  Servian  nation, 
comparatively  innocent,  is  [lunished  indefinitely.  Is  this  just? 
Servia  has  of  course*  no  right  to  ask  us  to  reopen  relations,  but 
she  has  a  right  to  know  ufHin  what  grounds  we  stand,  and  what 
conditions  we  wish  her  to  fulfil  before  we  are  ready  to  reopen 
relations.  Also,  have  not  we,  who  pride  ourselves  ujxm  our 
liberties  and  our  justice,  a  duty  to  ourselves  to  perform?  How 
horribly  like  the  I'harisee  in  the  Temple  we  should  feel  if,  after 
proclaiming  that  “wo  are  not  as  other  men  are,’’  we  discovered 
that  we  had  been  perpetrating  a  three  years’  injustice  upon  a 
small,  defenceless  country  !  And  whether  we  have  been  right 
or  wrong  in  our  decision  it  is  undoubted  that,  by  abstaining  from 
intercourse  with  Servia,  we  nmder  it  jiractically  impossible  for 
the  nation,  unanimously  anxious  as  it  is  to  make  true  progress, 
to  free  itself  from  the  thraldom  of  the  past  and  from  the  domina¬ 
tion  of  her  great  neighbour.  A  British  ^Minister  at  Belgrade, 
sent  without  condonation  of  the  coup  d’etat,  would  be  the  most 
powerful  positive  factor  for  progress  and  reform.  It  would  also 
demonstrate  that  we  sympathise  in  the  struggle  of  the  small 
States,  with  liberal  ideas  for  liberty,  for  the  right  of  being 
friends  with  their  neighbours.  We  have  always  urged  the 
Balkan  States  to  combine,  but  now  that  they  attempt  it  we  are 
not  with  them  to  give  even  moral  supiiort.  If  it  makes  it  easier 
for  us  to  obtain  a  true  persiwctive  in  the  end  of  the  Obrenovitch 
dynasty,  we  may  remember  that,  though  the  regicides  were 
Servians,  the  whole  idea  was  inspired  and  promoted  in  St.  Peters¬ 
burg.  In  Servia  it  has  been  ever  thus ;  the  statesmen  of  Vienna 
or  St.  Petersburg  devise  the  coups  d’etat,  and  leave  them  to 
their  Servian  instruments  to  execute.  It  would  be  a  thou¬ 
sand  pities  and  a  source  of  national  regret  were  Great  Britain 
not  to  be  one  of  the  supix)rters  of  the  Balkan  Confederation, 
the  germ  of  which  is  just  now  being  unconsciously  incubated 
by  Austria.  A  new  nation  is  in  process  of  formation  in  South- 
Eastern  Europe,  which  will  have  a  decisive  say  in  the  question 
of  Turkey  and  many  others  of  wdde  European  importance. 
Little  sticks  make  a  strong  bundle,  and  little  States  make  a 
strong  confederation,  in  peace  and,  more  imjwrtant  still,  in  war. 

Alfred  Stead. 
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sponsibility  towards  those  States  which  even  the  most  abject  ■ 
inditference  cannot  free  us  from.  We  stand  to  them  as  the  one  \< 
strong  nation  giving  an  example  of  freedom,  liberal  ideas,  and 
progress,  while  the  pages  of  their  history  attest  the  fact  that 
there  have  been  pcrit)ds  when  the  British  have  shown  practical 
proofs  of  their  theoretical  principles.  Gladstone  and  Salisburj’  f 
have  affirmed  a  point  of  view  which  the  British  should  live  up 
to.  In  view  of  all  which  the  British  apathy  at  the  present 
moment  amounts  almost  to  a  crime  against  themselves  when  it  is 
considered  that  had  they  bestirred  themselves  before  they  might 
easily  have  had  the  paramount  position  in  the  Balkans  to-day,  i 
and  even  now  much  might  be  done.  Politically,  it  would  be  ■ 
well  to  strengthen  our  hand  in  South-Eastern  Europe,  to  throw  ; 
a  barrier  in  the  way  of  our  friends  in  Berlin  and  St.  Petersburg,  ’ 
and  to  bring  about  a  settlement  of  the  Macedonian  question,  n 
Financially  and  economically  it  is  hard  to  believe  that  British  j 
financiers  and  merchants  could  not  make  a  profit  where  those  of  | 
every  other  nation  are  advantageously  flocking.  The  great  asset  i 
of  Great  Britain  in  the  Balkans  is  that  she  does  not  wish  to  j 
incorporate  any  of  the  small  States  into  her  Empire  ;  her  financiers  ' 
are  not  amateur  Treasury  officials  or  her  merchants  disguised 
armies  of  occupation. 

The  diplomatic  relations  between  Great  Britain  and  Servia  | 
were  suspended  after  the  coup  d’etat  which  resulted  in  the  | 
assassination  of  King  Alexander  and  Queen  Draga.  This  oc-  1 
curred  in  1903.  Having  withdrawn  our  Minister,  the  affair  | 
lapsed  into  obscurity  and  a  sense  of  satisfaction  that  we  were  -j 
showing  a  high  moral  example  to  the  world  by  refusing  to  have  ! 
anything  to  do  with  a  “  nation  of  regicides.”  To  all  constitu-  j 
tional  rulers  ,  especially  those  who  are  not  surrounded  by  a  mill-  j'| 
tary  atmosphere,  the  coup  d'etat  presented  undoubtedly  special  !| 
horrors;  the  idea  of  a  sovereign  and  his  consort  being  slain,  and  j 
in  a  brutal  way,  by  members  of  his  entourage,  was  so  unthink-  , 
able  as  to  be  altogether  unforgivable.  But  it  is  hardly  just  that  | 
a  military  nation  shall  be  put  on  a  level  of  comparison  with  a  i 
non-military.  In  justice  to  Servia  and  to  ourselves  it  is  well  j 
to  look  at  all  the  facts  after  this  lapse  of  time,  and  then  to  ! 
judge.  On  consideration  we  are  forced  to  the  conclusion  that  1 
it  is  not  the  actual  assassination  that  is  the  reason  for  the  ! 
British  action,  because  it  is  part  of  the  professional  risk  of  i 
sovereigns  to  be  assassinated.  Had  the  unhappy  pair  been  blown  | 
up  in  the  church  or  in  the  palace,  even  if  the  explosion  had  been 
attended  by  enormous  loss  of  life,  would  the  crime  have  seemed 
so  horrible,  and  to  be  so  severely  punished?  Assuming  even 
that  the  deed  calls  for  punishment  on  our  part,  because  those 
who  perpetrated  it  are  still  in  the  service  of  the  State,  does 
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that  present  an  irrt'voeal)le  harrier  to  intereonrst'  with  the  «-»)tir<* 
nation?  How  soon  did  the  Hritisli  (lovernmcnt  receive  a  repre- 
sentative  from  revolutionary  France,  after  a  cold-hl(HMl(>d  or^de 
of  assassination ,  inst»*ad  of  the  relief  of  an  intolerable  strain  hy  a 
midnight’s  deed  of  blood?  We  must  not  let  our  horror  of  a  crime 
grow  in  inverse  [)roi)ortion  to  the  size  of  the  country  where  it  is 
committed.  In  one  case  some  sixty  ofticers  out  of  ‘i,!)!)*)  were 
implicated — in  the  case  of  France  it  was  the  nation.  And  yet 
the  bloodstained  nation  was  recognised  while  the  Servian  nation , 
comparatively  innocent,  is  punished  indefinitely.  Is  this  just? 
Servia  has  of  course  no  right  to  ask  us  to  reopen  relations,  but 
she  has  a  right  to  know  upon  what  grounds  we  stand,  and  what 
conditions  we  wish  her  to  fulfil  before  we  are  ready  to  reopen 
relations.  Also,  have  not  we,  who  pride  ourselves  u^wn  our 
liberties  and  our  justice,  a  duty  to  ourselves  to  perform?  How 
horribly  like  the  Pharisee  in  the  Temple  we  should  feel  if,  after 
proclaiming  that  “we  are  not  as  other  men  are,”  we  discovered 
that  we  had  been  perpetrating  a  three  years’  injustice  upon  a 
small,  defenceless  country  !  And  whether  we  have  been  right 
or  wrong  in  our  decision  it  is  undoubted  that,  by  abstaining  from 
intercourse  with  Servia,  we  render  it  practically  impossible  for 
the  nation,  unanimously  anxious  as  it  is  to  make  true  progress, 
to  free  itself  from  the  thraldom  of  the  joast  and  from  the  domina¬ 
tion  of  her  great  neighbour.  A  British  Minister  at  Belgrade, 
sent  without  condonation  of  the  coup  d' Hat,  would  be  the  most 
powerful  positive  factor  for  progress  and  reform.  It  would  also 
demonstrate  that  we  sympathise  in  the  struggle  of  the  small 
States,  with  liberal  ideas  for  liberty,  for  the  right  of  being 
friends  with  their  neighbours.  We  have  always  urged  the 
Balkan  States  to  combine,  but  now  that  they  attempt  it  we  are 
not  with  them  to  give  even  moral  suptK)rt.  If  it  makes  it  easier 
for  us  to  obtain  a  true  perspective  in  the  end  of  the  Obrenovitch 
dynasty,  we  may  remember  that,  though  the  regicides  wxre 
Servians,  the  whole  idea  was  inspired  and  promoted  in  St.  Peters¬ 
burg.  In  Servia  it  has  been  ever  thus ;  the  statesmen  of  Vienna 
or  St.  Petersburg  devise  the  coups  d'etat,  and  leave  them  to 
their  Servian  instruments  to  execute.  It  would  be  a  thou¬ 
sand  pities  and  a  source  of  national  regret  were  Great  Britain 
not  to  be  one  of  the  supporters  of  the  Balkan  Confederation, 
the  germ  of  which  is  just  now  being  unconsciously  incubated 
by  Austria.  A  new  nation  is  in  process  of  formation  in  South- 
Eastern  Europe,  which  will  have  a  decisive  say  in  the  question 
of  Turkey  and  many  others  of  wide  European  importance. 
Little  sticks  make  a  strong  bundle,  and  little  States  make  a 
strong  confederation,  in  peace  and,  more  important  still,  in  war. 

Alfred  Stead. 


WOMEN’S  OPPORTUNITY. 


Oi-R  future  Prime  :\rini3ter,  (on  which  side?),  Mr.  Winston 
Churchill,  was  interrupted  at  one  of  his  election  meetings  by  a 
lady-agitator  w’ho  put  to  him  the  usual  test  questions  as  to  his 
views  on  women’s  suffrage.  Mr.  Churchill  is  reported  to  have 
i-epudiated,  till  the  lady  was  removed  from  the  room,  any  idea 
that  he  w^ould  give  the  subject  his  support.  He  then  reassured 
his  audience  by  the  admission  that  his  views  were  not  quite 
those  lie  had  stated,  but  that  “  he  refused  to  be  hen-pecked.” 

The  saving  clause  has  no  doubt  been  duly  registered  for  future 
reference  by  women  suffragists,  for  though  to  some  of  us 
matters  purely  industrial  may  be  of  the  greater  importance,  no 
one  can  treat  of  the  things  women  want  from  the  new  Govern¬ 
ment  without  recognising  that  many  of  them  put  first  this  ques¬ 
tion  of  their  enfranchisement.  If  election  utterances  could  be 
looked  upon  as  binding,  it  is  certain  that  the  election  just  over 
would  be  full  of  promise  on  this  question,  for  not  only  did  Mr. 
Churchill’s  statement  give  hope  for  the  future,  but  the  ex- 
Premier  declared  that  in  the  event  of  any  change  of  the  fran¬ 
chise,  adult  suffrage  would  receive  his  support,  while  Sir  Henry 
Campbell-Bannerman,  the  present  occupant  of  the  post,  explained 
that  he  had  always  favoured  the  enfranchisement  of  women. 

The  movement  is  of  course  a  very  old  one,  and  recalls  those 
early  days  when  Miss  Lydia  Becker  heckled  candidates  on  every 
platform,  in  favour  of  women’s  suffrage.  It  has  slumbered  since 
then,  and  its  marked  revival  in  the  last  two  years  or  so  is  due 
to  the  fact  that  it  has  to  some  extent  become  a  democratic  move¬ 
ment.  Until  lately  the  suffragists  were  mainly  drawn  from  the 
ranks  of  middle-class  women,  and  their  efforts  were  directed 
towards  securing  the  franchise  for  women  owmers  of  property 
and  women  occupiers.  But  the  situation  is  changing,  and  the 
newer  movement  proclaims  adult  suffrage  as  its  goal.  It  is  true 
that  there  are  differences  as  to  the  methods  of  arriving  at  this 
goal.  There  is  a  large  body  of  opinion  in  favour  of  working,  in 
the  first  instance,  for  a  measure  wdiich  shall  give  the  franchise 
to  women  on  the  same  terms  as  those  on  which  it  is  already 
extended  to  men,  while,  on  the  other  hand,  the  Adult  Suffrage 
Society  advocates  a  demand  for  nothing  short  of  manhood  and 
womanhood  suffrage,  and  maintains  that  any  legislative  proposals 
based  on  property  and  occupation  franchise  are  undemocratic, 
and,  could  they  be  carried  out,  calculated  to  retard  rather  than 
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advance  the  enfranchisement  of  all  grown  men  and  women. 
The  differences  of  opinion  as  to  method  are  reflected  in  the  atti¬ 
tude  of  the  labour  organisations  :  while  the  Independent  Labour 
Party  supports  the  limited  measure  as  a  first  step  to  adult 
suffrage,  the  Annual  Labour  Representation  Conferences  have 
twice  adopted  the  larger  measure. 

At  this  moment,  however,  a  manifesto  in  favour  of  women’s 
enfranchisement,  promoted  by  the  Women’s  Co-operative 
Society,  has  been  so  drafted  as  to  secure  the  signature  of  all 
those  who  differ  as  to  methods.  In  any  case,  the  return  of  a 
strong  Labour  group  to  Parliament  has  been  matter  for  deep 
congratulation  among  women  suffragists,  since  these  members 
feel  strongly  on  the  question,  and  will  throw'  a  heavy  w'eight  into 
the  scale  whenever  it  is  raised  in  the  House  of  Commons. 

It  is  natural  to  turn  from  the  question  of  franchise  to  that  of 
the  wages  of  women,  for  one  of  the  points  over  which  much 
suffrage  controversy  has  raged  is  that  of  the  numbers  of  those 
who  would  as  householders,  or  as  lodgers  paying  4s.  a  week 
for  the  separate  occupation  of  a  room,  possess  qualifications  for 
a  vote. 

There  is  authority  for  the  belief  that  the  average  wage  of 
working  women  is  only  about  7s.  a  week,  and  though  the  great 
Lancashire  textile  trades  may  yield  many  happy  examples  of  a 
wage  of  15s.  or  LI,  we  have  to  set  against  such  earnings  those 
of  the  infinitely  more  numerous  home-workers,  and  of  the  little 
skilled,  who  with  some  manual  dexterity  pass  readily  from  one 
casual  job  to  another,  and  who  are  found  one  month  in  an 
envelope  or  a  paper-bag  factory  while  during  another  they  work 
at  fruit  preserving  or  at  the  tinning  of  food.  The  budgets  of 
many  of  these  girls  are  marvels  of  ingenuity  and  economy ;  the 
management  with  which  the  tiny  pittance  is  expended  is  a 
sermon  in  thrift  to  philanthropists  who  lecture  on  the  extrava¬ 
gance  of  the  poor.  After  board  and  lodging  is  paid  there  is 
often  Is.  a  week  left  out  of  w'hich  to  meet  every  claim  for  dress, 
farts,  and  amusement,  and  payments  to  trade  union  or  club. 
Yet  this  is  done,  and  only  those  who  examine  the  accounts  can 
guess  the  struggle.  But  of  these  wages,  such  as  they  are,  the 
worker  is  not  secure,  for  they  may  be  docked,  almost  at  the  will 
of  the  employer,  by  fines  and  deductions.  There  is  a  curious 
survival  of  custom,  prevailing  under  a  different  industrial 
system,  in  the  employer’s  pow'er  to  make  his  workers  pay  for 
all  the  materials  which  they  need  for  w'ork,  so  that  needles  and 
cotton,  gas,  lighting  and  warming,  machinery,  the  very  cleaning 
of  the  rooms,  may  be  so  provided.  The  pence  thus  collected  by 
an  unscrupulous  employer  make  a  considerable  sum,  and  the 
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ingenuity  shown  in  devising  explanation  for  a  sudden  rise  in  the 
price  of  cotton,  for  example,  may  be  gathered  by  the  fact  that 
in  one  factory  Jd.  was  added  to  the  price  of  all  the  reels  “  because 
of  the  war.” 

The  plea  that  a  worker  has  ‘‘  damaged”  material  is  another 
fniitful  source  of  imposition,  as  is  the  statement  that  his  or 
her  conduct  has  caused  loss  to  the  employer  :  thus  we  have 
found  2s.  6d.  deducted  from  a  wage  of  8s.  a  week  for  the  break¬ 
ing  of  a  shuttle  in  a  net  factory,  while  one  historic  instance 
shows  that  £5  was  collected  at  Is.  a  head  in  a  room  of  one 
hundred  girls  for  the  breaking  of  a  2s.  6d.  three-legged  stool. 
Disciplinary  fines  abound,  and  it  is  common  knowledge  that  a 
higher  court  approved  the  decision  by  which  the  local  bench 
upheld  an  employer  for  inflicting  fines  on  his  girl  workers 
because  they  danced  to  a  harp  in  the  dinner  hour.  Many  of  the 
decisions  affect  very  seriously  the  whole  position  of  men’s  labour, 
and  one  of  the  most  interesting  was  that  by  which  it  was  de¬ 
cided  that  insurance  under  the  Workmen’s  Compensation  Act— 
a  charge  which  it  was  anticipated  would  fall  on  employers— 
might  under  the  laws  on  Truck  be  deducted  over  and  over  again 
from  the  worker’s  wage.  As  in  the  case  of  the  law  on  trade 
disputes,  the  intention  of  the  drafters 'has  been  defeated  by  the 
interpretation  of  the  courts,  and  the  Truck  Act,  like  the  former 
law,  has  been  riddled  through  and  through  by  legal  decisions. 
After  losing  one-fifth  of  all  the  prosecutions  they  took  up,  the 
Home  Office  got  tired  of  acting,  and  began  instead  to  cajole  the 
employers.  Workers  have  been  made  to  pay  for  the  books  in 
which  ”  particulars,”  required  of  the  employers  by  law,  are  fur¬ 
nished  to  them,  and  for  the  fees  paid  to  the  certifying  surgeons 
for  their  examination ,  while  the  Home  Office  contented  itself  with 
asking  employers  ”  not  to  do  it,”  and  taking  no  test  cases.  A 
final  decision  was  given  by  which  an  entire  class  of  workers— all 
those  employed  by  middlemen — were  ruled  out  of  the  law’s  pro¬ 
tection,  on  which  occasion  an  unprecedented  thing  happened, 
for  one  of  the  judges  of  the  High  Court,  speaking  in  the  name  of 
a  division  of  the  High  Court,  recommended  legislation. 

The  Home  Secretary,  questioned,  agreed  to  the  need  for 
amendment,  but  could  not  bring  in  a  Bill.  Nevertheless,  he 
admitted  that  it  was  ready.  That  was  last  year.  Will  the 
new  administration  search  for  that  Bill  in  the  Home  Office 
pigeon-holes  and  produce  it,  amended  in  the  direction  we  ask, 
i.e.  “  the  abolition  of  all  fines  and  deductions  ”? 

The  abolition  of  fines  and  deductions  alone,  though  it  will 
remove  a  fruitful  source  of  injustice  and  imposition,  is  not,  of 
course,  enough.  The  words  ‘‘minimum  wage”  have  been 
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heard  often  of  late,  but  have  been  spoken  of  as  something  on  the 
horizon  and  not  within  near  sight.  The  point  of  view  from 
which  we  regard  the  Parliamentary  machine  is  dictated  by  the 
concessions  to  be  wrung  from  it,  and  the  limit  of  these  conces¬ 
sions  has  been  bounded  by  what  are  called  “  considerations  of 
practical  politics.”  But  ‘‘practical  politics”  are  determined 
by  the  position  of  parties,  reflecting  as  they  do  the  faith  and 
desires  of  the  constituencies.  The  practical  politics  of  a  House 
of  Commons,  in  which  one  of  the  old  parties  is  at  the  moment 
practically  non-existent ,  while  the  other  is  reinforced  by  a  strong 
Radical  group  and  pressed  forward  by  a  compact  and  Independent 
Labour  Party,  must  be  different  indeed  from  those  of  the  past. 
In  such  a  House  ‘  ‘  practical  politics  ’  ’  include  enterprise  and 
originality  in  social  reform.  Surely  it  is  time  to  attack  this  vital 
question  of  a  minimum  wage.  The  Colonies,  as  usual,  show  us 
the  way,  but  it  remains  to  adapt  their  experiments  to  our  needs. 

There  is  the  New  Zealand  scheme  for  a  national  compulsory 
system  of  conciliation  and  arbitration,  affecting  all  trades,  and 
dealing  'with  conditions  as  well  as  wages.  The  scheme  is  the 
creation  of  our  present  High  Commissioner  for  New  Zealand, 
Mr.  \V.  P.  Reeves,  the  highest  authority  on  Colonial  labour 
legislation.  The  somewhat  similar  but  rival  system  of  Mr.  Ber¬ 
nard  Wise,  a  distinguished  president  of  the  Oxford  Union,  after¬ 
wards  Attorney-General  for  New  South  Wales,  is  that  adopted 
in  the  Mother  Colony  of  Australia,  now  the  most  populous  of 
the  States  of  the  Commonwealth.  The  Labour  Laws  of  New 
South  Wales  are  hardly  within  the  scope  of  the  present  article. 
Compulsory  trade  unionism,  towards  which  the  decisions  of  the 
courts  based  on  the  New  South  Wales  Acts  are  tending,  is  also 
the  goal  of  the  newest  French  labour  legislation.  Its  develop¬ 
ment  must  be  closely  watched  by  the  leaders  of  the  miners’ 
unions,  of  the  cotton  operatives,  and  of  w'hat  we  call  the  great 
trades.  The  labour  laws  with  which  I  am  specially  concerned 
are  those  applicable  to  the  very  different  conditions  of  the 
feebler  and  smaller  industries.  The  New  Zealand  scheme  has 
not  yet  found  favour  with  the  leading  trade  unionists  here,  who 
would  allow’  each  trade  to  decide  for  itself  as  to  the  desirability 
of  calling  in  official  authority.  The  scheme  more  likely  to  com¬ 
mend  itself  to  our  tentative  methods  is  that  which  obtains  in 
the  enterprising  and  thickly  populated  little  State  of  Victoria,  by 
which  Wages  Boards  are  created  for  different  trades  as  they  are 
demanded  by  each  trade.  By  this  plan  a  committee  of  em¬ 
ployers  and  employed  in  a  given  trade  is  officially  called  into 
existence ;  its  members  meet  and  thresh  out  their  trade  difficul¬ 
ties  and  decide  on  a  given  rate  of  pay,  subject  to  revision  by 
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the  Board  according  to  the  changes  of  the  market.  The  last 
report  of  the  Victorian  Chief  Inspector  is  well  worth  attention 
From  it  we  find  that  there  are  thirty-eight  boards  at  present  in 
operation,  and  that  these  determine  rates  of  pay  in  such  indus¬ 
tries,  among  others,  as  those  which  represent  our  sweated  trades 
i.e.  clothing,  underclothing,  dressmaking,  shirtmaking,  fruit 
preserving. 

The  Clothing  Board  has  raised  the  rate  of  wages  Is.  2d.  a  week 
for  each  employee ;  the  Shirt  Board  has  since  its  inception 
gained  an  average  increase  of  Is.  3d.  a  week  for  each  worker 
in  the  trade ;  the  Board  regulating  wages  in  the  jam  trade  a 
rise  of  Is.  5d.  a  week.  The  effect  of  the  recent  adoption  of  a 
Wages  Board  for  the  dressmaking  trade  is  still  more  interesting. 
It  was  found  on  investigation  that  girls  working  eight  or  nine 
years  at  the  trade  were  earning  h;  many  instances  a  weekly 
wage  of  only  as  many  shillings.  The  rates  are  now  fixed  so 
that  after  five  years’  service  a  dressmaker  must  receive  a  mini¬ 
mum  wage  of  16s.  a  week,  and  though  in  many  cases  this 
raised  the  pay  received  by  as  much  as  five  or  six  shillings,  the 
reports  of  the  inspectors  point  to  the  fact  that  the  trade  has 
settled  down  without  difficulty  to  the  change,  customer  and 
employer  alike  benefiting  by  the  increased  efficiency  of  the 
workers  w'hich  shows  itself  when  the  receipt  of  a  living  wage 
enables  them  to  command  additional  food  and  comfort. 

It  is  good  to  note  that,  according  to  the  last  Chief  Inspector’s 
report,  the  initial  difficulties  in  working  the  scheme  seem  to 
have  disappeared;  “the  Determinations  appear  to  be  well  ob¬ 
served,  and  the  Department  has  now  comparatively  little  diffi¬ 
culty  in  enforcing  the  rates  fixed  by  the  Boards.’’ 

In  the  course  of  inquiries  into  the  worst  paid  trades  here, 
both  in  factory,  workshop,  and  home,  we  have  been  struck  by 
the  varying  rates  of  pay  given  by  employers  for  the  same  work. 
The  greed  or  the  kindness  of  an  individual  is,  within  limits,  the 
main  force  in  regulating  the  wage.  What  is  needed  is  the  joint 
consideration  of  the  best  workers  and  the  best  ('mjiloyers  in 
the  sweated  women’s  industries,  to  study  the  market  rates 
and  decide  on  the  highest  rate  of  pay  admissible.  Why 
should  not  such  a  board  be  started  in  some  seh'cted  trade?  If 
the  result  of  experiment  in,  say,  the  sack-making  industry  was 
to  raise  wages  at  the  rate  of  Is.  or  even  6d.  a  week,  this  would 
mean  a  substantial  improvement  for  workers  who  earn  5d.  to 
7d.  a  day,  and  it  is  unnecessary  to  lay  stress  on  the  incidental 
value  which  would  attach  to  the  organisation  and  knowledge  of 
the  trade  thus  gained.  A  Wages  Board  Bill,  intended  for  these 
feeble  trades,  has  been  for  some  years  introduced  by  Sir  Charles 
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Dilke  at  the  request  of  the  Women’s  Trade  Union  League.  It 
is  modelled  on  the  Victorian  scheme,  and  has  a  memorandum 
stating  that  the  widest  discretionary  power  would  be  left  to  the 
Board  as  to  fixing  time  or  piecework  rate,  and  as  to  varying 
that  rate  according  to  the  time,  and  class,  of  persons  employed. 

But  supposing  the  wage  question  tackled— that  leaves  still  to 
be  considered  the  great  question  of  hours  and  conditions.  It  is 
five  years  since  we  had  a  Factory  Bill  :  we  want  this  Government 
to  think  about  a  new  one. 

Recent  agitation  has  been  of  such  a  character  that  there  is 
probably  no  one  who  has  not  felt  a  twinge  of  uneasiness  on  the 
subject  of  the  unemployed.  That  gaunt  and  terrible  army  of 
women  who  paraded  our  London  streets  a  month  or  two  ago 
were  a  convincing  object-lesson.  We  owe  to  the  agitation  the 
Unemployed  Act,  and,  here  and  there,  elaborate  machinery  for 
making  and  providing  work  for  the  workless.  With  all  this 
much-needed  attention  to  novel  expedients,  we  have,  it  seems 
tome,  in  large  measure  forgotten  the  old  and  oft-urged  panaceas. 
While  the  children  compete  for  the  parent’s  wage,  and  the  newly- 
made  mother  hurries  back  to  work,  leaving  her  child  to  hired 
care,  while  the  overwork  of  some  is  resulting  in  the  non-employ¬ 
ment  of  others,  and  while  the  unregulated  workplace  is  competing 
at  an  advantage  with  the  regulated,  how  shall  we  escape  the 
problem  of  the  unemployed  ?  I  do  not  say  that  to  deal  with  these 
|X)ints  will  do  everything — things  have  gone  too  far  for  that.  I 
do  say  that  it  is  ludicrous  to  adopt  new  expedients  and  not  at  the 
same  time  put  into  force  obvious,  if  partial,  remedies  ready  to 
the  hand.  It  is  time  to  equalise  the  unequal  incidence  of  our 
Factory  Laws,  both  as  they  affect  the  classes  of  workers  and 
the  classes  of  workplace.  We  are  always  told  that  ridiculous 
anomalies  of  the  law  are  due  to  its  development  having  followed 
the  line  of  least  resistance,  but  unless,  in  spite  of  all  professions, 
we  still  have  a  House  of  Commons  returned  to  legislate  in  class 
interests,  that  resistance  should  have  disappeared. 

Some  time  ago,  the  opinion  of  the  factory  inspectors  was  col¬ 
lected  and  circulated,  showing  that,  in  the  view  of  those  on  whom 
the  enforcement  of  the  law  lies,  a  clear  case  had  been  made  out 
for  the  abolition  of  overtime,  by  which  system  work  sufficient 
for  two  persons  is  ill  done  by  one.  Here  is  a  point  for  an 
amending  Act. 

I  have  spoken  of  home  workers.  Accounts  of  the  sufferings  of 
these  workers,  graphic  descriptions  of  their  homes,  of  life  sup¬ 
ported  by  the  making  of  matchboxes  at  •2Jd.  a  gross,  of  sack¬ 
making  at  5d.  a  dozen,  have  figured  in  the  public  Press,  till  one 
becomes  ashamed  to  lay  bare  any  more  of  these  sordid  details. 
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Why  should  we  outrage  the  pride  that  can  exist  even  on  5d  a 
day  to  make  sensations  for  a  public  that  really  knows? 

A  few  weeks  ago  a  Bond  Street  firm  was  prosecuted  for  over¬ 
working  its  employees,  and  a  piece  of  paper  was  produced  in 
Court  on  which  was  written,  “  You  are  to  sit  up  all  night  and 
w^ork  at  this  coat  and  skirt,  and  bring  it  back  by  nine  o’clock 
to-morrow  morning.”  Penalties  w'ere  inflicted  for  the  late  hours 
worked  by  the  in-workers,  but  in  the  case  of  the  unfortunate 
woman  to  whom  the  missive  1  have  quoted  was  addressed  the 
firm  went  scot  free,  for  she  was  employed  at  home. 

Protection  must  be  extended  to  the  trades  partly  exempted  on 
account  of  the  excuse  of  season  pressure — fruit  preserving  and 
fish  curing — and  also  to  the  great  class  of  unregulated  laundries, 
whose  lights  flare  and  w'hose  work  is  carried  on  long  after  work 
elsewhere  has  ceased.  The  clauses  of  a  Bill  such  as  this  Govern¬ 
ment  may  be  expected  to  introduce  must,  of  course,  deal  with 
child-labour,  raising  the  age  at  which  competition  with  adult- 
labour  begins  on  the  part  of  the  immature  wage-earners.  Another 
Bill  will  be  required  to  deal  with  the  wrongs  of  the  shop-assistants, 
that  great  unjirotected  class  who,  by  an  omission  which  has 
caused  much  loss  of  health  and  life,  have  been  left  till  now  almost 
ignored  by  the  law.  We  know  these  truths,  it  is  vain  to  labour 
them,  but  the  irony  remains  that  w'e  beat  our  brains  to  find  solu¬ 
tions  for  the  unemployed  problem  while  women  and  children 
are  legally  toiling  night  and  day,  and  the  men  stand  idle  in 
the  street. 

Now  to  turn  to  some  points  which  need  no  legislation,  and 
which  can  be  dealt  with,  and  that  at  once,  by  Home  Office  ad¬ 
ministration.  We  heard  in  1904  from  H.M.  Chief  Inspector’s 
Report  that  there  w^ere  then  one  and  a  half  millions  of  women 
workers,  besides  those  employed  in  laundries  and  many  workers 
who  for  certain  purposes  can  be  visited  in  their  homes,  under  the 
special  supervision  of  the  “  women’s  department  ”  of  the  Home 
Office.  For  this  work  there  are  now  ten  women  inspectors.  As 
not  only  the  work  of  inspection  but  also  that  of  special  inquiries, 
prosecutions,  and  much  clerical  work  falls  on  these  women’s 
shoulders,  one  at  least  is  always  away  ill  from  overwork.  Be¬ 
sides  this,  with  the  best  will  in  the  world  to  carry  out  their 
work,  it  is  never  finished,  and  numbers  of  complaints  sent  speci¬ 
ally  from  women  workers,  or  from  societies  such  as  our  own,  for 
investigation  by  women  stand  over  from  year  to  year,  or  are  sent 
to  the  men  inspectors  for  whom  they  were  not  intended. 
Remonstrance  has  been  useless ;  the  Home  Office  has  sheltered 
itself  behind  the  excuse  of  Treasury  economies,  and  nothing  has 
been  done.  Will  Mr.  Herbert  Gladstone  give  us  the  adequate 
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staff  we  ask  for?  He  has  the  power;  he  is,  we  believe,  keen 
for  reform,  and  it  is  clear  that  in  such  a  matter  every  force  of 
progress  in  the  House  of  Commons  must  be  at  his  back. 

The  powers  of  a  Home  Secretary  are  great.  We  arc  accus¬ 
tomed  to  talk  as  if  every  step  forward  needed  the  passing  of  a 
new  law,  while  as  a  matter  of  fact  the  administrative  powers  of 
the  Secretary  of  State  comprise  the  issuing  of  a  whole  body  of  new 
regulations.  The  poor  wages  of  our  women  workers  are  lowered 
not  only  by  ingenious  fines ;  they  are  often  diminished  by  the 
fact  that  there  is  no  contract  between  the  employer  and  his 
workers,  and  that  the  price  paid  is  fixed  arbitrarily  by  the  foreman 
or  manager  who  receives  the  finished  goods.  It  is  in  the  power 
of  the  Home  Secretary  to  grant  to  any  trade  the  protection  of 
the  section  by  which  workers  can  compute  the  amount  they 
shall  receive.  A  sw-arming  mass  of  women’s  trades  await  this 
protection. 

Employment  is  at  all  times  beset  with  risk,  and  to  the  trades 
in  which,  to  every  other  risk  for  the  workers,  is  added  that  of  a 
disease  of  occupation  we  extend  a  special  interest.  The  dangers 
arising  from  diseases  of  occupation  are  on  the  increase,  for  not 
only,  as  in  the  case  of  anthrax,  do  they  manifest  themselves  in  a 
direction  hitherto  unsuspected,  but  the  introduction  of  some  fresh 
material  brings  with  it  a  new  danger. 

Complaints,  for  example,  come  to  us  of  the  sufferings  caused 
j  by  the  use  of  a  new  dyeing  apparatus,  the  hydrochloric  fumes 
from  which  cause  unconsciousness  and  delirium  to  persons  for 
some  time  exposed  to  them.  Danger  to  the  consumer  is  always 
a  fruitful  argument  for  the  pressing  forward  of  regulation ,  and 
no  doubt  the  agitation  there  has  been  of  late  on  the  subject  of 
anthrax  has  received  impetus  from  the  fact  that  in  one  case  it 
was  contracted  by  the  wearer  of  new  boots,  and  that  there  is 
considerable  probability  of  its  being  communicated  by  the  w^earing 
of  false  hair. 

A  well-equipped  Government  would  keep  pace  with  the  intro¬ 
duction  of  each  new  process,  scheduling  the  trades  as  dangerous, 
and  framing  regulations  to  safeguard  the  workers  from  harm. 
Yet  the  Committee  on  Dangerous  Trades,  appointed  under  Mr. 
Tennant’s  chairmanship,  to  inquire  into  such  trades,  recom¬ 
mended  the  application  of  Special  Rules  to  seventeen,  and,  though 
that  is  now  seven  years  ago.  Special  Rules  have  been  issued 
only  for  three,  though  we  understand  that  a  fourth  is  under 
consideration. 

It  is  not  only  by  Special  Rules,  however,  that  we  look  to  deal 
with  the  question  of  dangerous  trades.  We  are  promised  the 
amendment  of  the  Workmen’s  Compensation  Act,  and  believe 
VOL.  LXXIX.  n.s.  q  q 
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that  this  amendment  will  include  the  trades  and  processes  so  i  I 
excluded.  There  will  be  proposed  a  scheme  of  compulsory  ir  .]  ! 
ance  by  which  the  w^orker  shall  be  safeguarded  against  his  q  i 
ployer’s  bankruptcy.  But  there  is  one  extension  essential  fr  | 
usefulness,  and  that  is  the  extension  to  the  victims  of  disease  ' 
occupation.  We  have  made  it  a  principle  of  our  legislation  tha. 
so  far  as  compensation  can  prevent  it,  the  workers  shall  noi 
suffer  through  risks  encountered  as  a  consequence  of  their  employ¬ 
ment.  The  employer  of  the  girl  whose  fingers  have  been  dra" 
into  and  crushed  by  the  calendering  machine  of  a  laundry  ’  i 
to  pay  towards  her  support,  and  the  loss  of  the  wage-ea^  >7  I 
through  death  by  accident  entails  the  compensation  of  those  wl 
he  or  she  maintained.  The  woman  worker,  on  the  other  har.  I 
whose  jaw  has  been  rotted  by  the  attack  of  phosphorus  necrosh  ; 
or  the  man  who  has  succumbed  to  the  suffocation  of  chlorine  gas  j 
has  no  legal  claim  for  compensation.  The  diseases  of  occupatic  j 
do  not  as  a  class  come  under  the  protection  of  the  Workmen’s 
Act,  though  the  sufferings  entailed  by  them,  if  more  insidious,  | 
may  be  more  severe  than  those  of  accident. 

Since  first  the  extension  of  compensation  to  diseases  of  occupa¬ 
tion  was  urged,  the  case  for  their  inclusion  has  been  greatly 
strengthened.  A  legal  decision  has  already  brought  within  the 
law’s  protection  the  suffering  from  anthrax,  and  so  broken  down 
the  case  for  a  general  exclusion  of  disease  ,  and  Lord  James  of  Here-  \ 
ford’s  decision  in  the  case  of  the  Potteries  Sjaecial  Rules  has,  by  f 
the  scheme  of  insurance  against  lead  poisoning  which  he  created, 
given  us  a  working  precedent  for  extension  of  the  Act.  We  look 
for  the  inclusion  in  any  amendment  of  the  Workmen’s  Compen¬ 
sation  Act  of  the  trades  already  protected  by  Special  Rules,  and 
possessing  through  those  rules  the  necessary  machinery  for  its 
enforcement ,  and  the  gradual  extension  of  this  protection  to  each 
so  far  unregulated  dangerous  trade  as  the  Home  Secretary  frames 
rules  for  their  protection. 

It  would,  hovrever,  be  idle  to  suppose  that  Special  Rules,  how¬ 
ever  admirable,  or  the  most  elaborate  scheme  of  compensation  can 
ultimately  suffice.  Compensation  is,  after  all,  consolatory  and 
not  preventive,  and  to  render  suffering  by  accident  or  disease 
imjwssible  is  the  goal  on  which  reformers’  eyes  are  fixed. 

Compensation  is  at  best  a  stop-gap.  Picture  the  present  posi¬ 
tion,  for  instance,  under  the  potteries  scheme,  as  it  is  shown  by 
the  cases  coming  before  our  committee  each  month.  Here  are 
instances  of  young  women  or  girls  in  receipt  of  wages  of  5s.  to 
11s.  a  week,  whose  work  and  wage  have  been  stopped  because 
the  certifying  surgeon  pronounces  that  they  suffer  from  lead 
poisoning.  Ill,  anaemic,  suffering,  needing  nourishment,  medi- 
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5  ae,  nursing,  such  as  on  their  full  wage  could  never  be  available, 
ijy,  on  the  half-earnings  decreed  as  compensation  by  the  law, 

'  receive  sums  varying  from  2s.  6d.  to  5s.  6d.  a  week.  There 
a  ,grim  irony,  in  such  circumstances,  in  the  word  com- 

,>iiDtttion. 

There  was  a  passage  in  one  of  the  French  Chief  Inspector’s 

>  Reports  dealing  with  this  question  of  dangerous  trades  which 
struck  a  note  which  should  be  dominant  in  our  treatment  of  the 
/question.  In  this  report  he  set  before  his  department  the  object 

f  the  elimination  from  industry  of  every  ingredient  which 
^sed  sickness  or  suffering  to  those  employed.  The  difficulty  for 
,f>  French,  as  for  the  English,  in  carrying  out  such  an  aim,  is 
;iat  no  nation  can  achieve  this  aim  alone.  National  trade  must 
.ouffer,  and  the  scrupulous  nation  be  undersold  by  the  unscrupu 
Jous,  unless  there  is  on  these  questions  international  understand¬ 
ing.  The  French  have  thoroughly  realised  this ;  their  Labour 
Treaty  with  Italy,  their  pressure  on  Belgium,  their  enterprising 
and  intelligent  efforts  to  bring  into  line  the  nations  industrially 
backward,  have  been  magnificent.  But  up  to  this  time  their 
efforts  have  never  been  seconded  by  us.  In  an  article  in  The 
Tribune,  Sir  Charles  Dilke  recently  gave  a  history  of  the  rise 
and  progress  of  official  international  labour  understandings.  But, 
in  this  country,  hitherto,  we  have  hugged  ourselves  in 
comfortable  insular  pride,  and  assured  each  other,  like  Tweedle¬ 
dum  and  Tweedledee,  that  w'hatever  happens  outside  it  “  cannot 
rain  under  this  umbrella.”  Last  year  an  international  and  official 
conference  was  called  at  Basle,  the  origin  of  which  conference,  as 
of  much  other  international  movement,  was  due  to  the  sagacious 
general  secretary  of  the  International  Association  for  Labour 
Legislation,  Dr.  Bauer.  For  the  first  time  the  United  Kingdom 
1  was  represented  at  the  conference,  the  subjects  for  discussion 

>  at  which  were  peculiarly  interesting  to  us,  since  they  dealt  with 
the  night  wwk  of  women ,  and  poisoning  from  the  use  of  yellow 

■  phosphorus.  The  results  of  our  representation  were  such  that 
^  it  would  have  been  far  better  had  there  been  no  official  delegation. 
The  British  representatives,  it  appears,  were  not  empowered  to 
vote  at  the  conference,  in  itself  a  fatal  error,  but  the  bad  impres¬ 
sion  thus  created  was  enhanced  by  the  fact  that  our  contribution  to 
the  proceedings  of  the  international  conference  was  a  speech  from 
one  of  the  delegates  in  which  he  dealt  with  the  horrors  of  necrosis 
poisoning  by  a  lecture  on  dentistry,  explained  that  English  indus- 
trial  legislation  was  superior  to  that  of  other  countries,  and 
deprecated  the  institution  of  international  conferences  altogether. 
Not  unnaturally,  an  attempt  to  influence  the  framing  of  the 
conference  resolutions  on  the  part  of  our  delegates  was  thereafter 
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snubbed,  and  the  reports  of  their  exploits  were  covered  with 
ridicule  in  the  foreign  Press.  It  was,  in  fact,  a  piteous  exhibi- 
tion,  all  the  more  pathetic  since  three  cases  of  necrosis,  one  of 
which  ended  in  death,  had  just  occurred  in  a  factory  in  which 
according  to  the  Home  Secretary,  replying  to  a  question  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  the  rules  were  well  enforced.  Moreover 
the  difficulties  Japan  has  made  as  to  a  common  understanding 
on  the  abandonment  of  the  use  of  yellow  phosphorus  have  been 
put  down,  and  probably  justly,  to  our  example  and  advice. 

A  further  diplomatic  conference  wdll  doubtless  shortly  be  held. 

A  general,  though  not  official  conference,  is  taking  place  in  Sep¬ 
tember  at  Geneva.  To  this  France  in  particular  will  doubtless 
send  her  most  distinguished  authorities  on  labour  questions.  It 
will  be  for  us  an  opportunity  to  retrieve  the  blunders  of  last  year. 
So  I  sum  up  the  things  we  want  of  the  new  Government.. 

We  w'ant  the  abolition  of  all  fines  and  deductions  which,  press¬ 
ing  most  heavily  on  those  whose  meagre  pittance  never  reaches 
a  living  wage,  add  an  intolerable  burden  to  the  already  over¬ 
weighted  woman  worker.  We  want  to  see  this  question  of  a 
living  wage  itself  seriously  grappled  wdth,  on  the  lines  which 
have  already  proved  successful,  by  experimental  application  of  a 
Wage  Board  system  to  selected  trades. 

We  want  the  unequal  incidence  of  the  Factory  and  Workshop 
Law  amended  so  that  the  employers  shall  no  longer  escape  all 
responsibility  to  their  workers  by  sending  the  work  to  make  the 
home  a  hell. 

We  want  the  shop-assistant  protected. 

We  want  compensation  for  every  worker  injured  in  the 
course  of  his  employment,  by  accident  or  by  disease,  and,  above 
all,  w'e  want  the  promotion  of  such  international  understanding 
that,  by  the  consent  of  the  nations,  ingredients  and  processes 
causing  suffering  or  sickness  to  the  worker  be  gradually  aban¬ 
doned. 

We  have  urged  these  demands  before,  only  to  hear  that  the 
time  for  dealing  with  the  questions  had  not  come.  This  reply 
can  be  given  no  longer.  The  Liberal  majority  returned  to  the 
House  is  so  great  that  for  the  moment  we  hear  no  party  cries, 
and,  above  all,  that  House  is  reinforced  by  a  body  of  men  some 
of  whom  know  at  first  hand  the  reality  of  the  sufferings  of  which 
I  speak,  and  are  pledged  to  their  alleviation.  If,  with  such  op¬ 
portunities  before  them,  they  are  slothful  because  of  their  strength, 
or  neglectful  because  distracted  by  internal  dissensions,  while  the 
people’s  sufferings  w'ait  redress,  they  wall  be  for  ever  condemned. 

Gertrude  M.  Tuckwell, 
Chairman,  Women’s  Trade  Union  League. 
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Even  before  the  elections  there  were  not  wanting  signs  of  a 
desire  on  the  part  of  some  Liberals  to  commit  the  new  Govern¬ 
ment  to  an  attack  upon  the  House  of  Lords.  The  necessity  of 
such  an  attack  was  impressed  on  his  party  by  Mr.  Gladstone  when 
he  bid  farewell  to  the  House  of  Commons.  “The  issue,”  he  said, 
‘which  is  raised  between  a  deliberative  assembly  elected  by  the 
votes  of  more  than  six  million  people,  and  a  deliberative  assembly 
occupied  by  many  men  of  virtue,  by  many  men  of  talent, 
of  course  with  considerable  diversities  and  varieties,  is  a  con¬ 
troversy  which  when  once  raised  must  go  forward  to  an  issue.” 
Nothing  indeed  came  of  this  warning.  The  Lords  disregarded  it ; 
the  Commons  took  no  steps  to  give  effect  to  it.  The  twelve  years’ 
respite  which  the  Lords  have  enjoyed  has  indeed  been  singularly 
complete.  There  has  been  no  further  conflict  between  the  two 
houses,  and,  as  commonly  happens  when  the  Conservatives  are 
in  office,  no  difference  of  opinion  serious  enough  to  give  rise  to 
one.  Of  late,  however,  Liberal  speakers  here  and  there  have  ex¬ 
pressed  their  anxiety  to  see  the  House  of  Commons  relieved 
from  the  irritating  check  which  the  Lords  are  supposed  to  consti¬ 
tute.  How  far  the  position  of  the  Lords  will  be  affected  by  the 
magnitude  of  the  new  majority  it  is  hard  to  say.  If  the  Liberals 
will  be  more  disposed  to  attack,  the  Lords  will  be  more  careful 
not  to  give  unnecessary  provocation.  There  is,  however,  one 
consideration  which  suggests  that  hostility  to  the  House  of  Lords 
may  again  become  active  among  the  supporters  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment.  Social  changes  are  likely  to  hold  a  prominent  place  in  the 
imaginations  of  a  large  section  of  the  party,  and  on  matters  of  this 
kind  the  opposition  of  the  Lords  may  be  expected  to  be  specially 
persistent.  Those  who  feel  this  may  think  that  to  attempt  such 
legislation,  with  the  House  of  Lords  holding  its  present  position, 
would  be  a  mere  waste  of  time.  Even  from  the  Liberal  point 
of  view,  however,  there  may  well  be  another  side  to  the  question. 
The  Lords  are  likely  to  die  fighting,  and  to  be  associated  at  the 
outset  with  a  constitutional  revolution  may  be  very  damaging  to 
the  prospects  of  the  Liberal  reaction.  To  despise  arm-chair  poli¬ 
ticians  is  not  always  a  road  to  political  success.  It  may  be  w’orth 
while  therefore  to  consider  w  hat  the  Liberal  case  against  the  House 
of  Lords  amounts  to,  and  how  far  it  necessitates  the  proposed 
attack. 

The  indictment  contains  four  counts.  The  Lords  have  both  the 
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will  and  the  power  to  reject  all  Liberal  measures.  They  do  not 
reject  Conservative  measures,  even  when  they  think  them  mis¬ 
chievous.  They  do  not  make  the  improvements  in  the  measures 
sent  up  to  them  which  are  supposed  to  justify  the  existence  of  a 
second  chamber.  And  they  have  the  will  and  the  power  to  spoil 
those  which  they  do  not  think  it  well  to  reject. 

The  first  of  these  charges,  though  it  is  not  really  the  most 
•  damaging,  is  naturally  the  one  which  excites  most  indignation. 
What,  it  may  be  asked,  is  the  use  of  a  Liberal  majority  in  the 
country  and  in  the  Commons  if  the  measures  it  is  anxious  to  pass 
can  be  defeated  by  a  chamber  which  is  neither  representative  nor 
responsible?  But  are  the  rejections  in  question  either  so  numer¬ 
ous  or  so  wanting  in  justification  as  they  are  assumed  to  be? 
During  the  last  quarter  of  a  century  there  have  been  three  con¬ 
spicuous  examples — the  rejection  of  the  Compensation  for  Disturb¬ 
ance  Bill  in  1880,  of  the  second  Home  Rule  Bill  in  1893,  and  of 
the  Evicted  Tenants  Bill  in  1894 — to  which  may  perhaps  be  added 
the  enforced  dropping  of  the  Employers’  Liability  Bill  in  the  last- 
named  year.  I  am  not  concerned  to  defend  the  wisdom  of  all 
these  rejections.  No  second  chamber  can  hope  to  escape  occa¬ 
sional  misreadings  of  the  state  of  public  opinion.  As  they  look 
back  over  a  quarter  of  a  century,  it  is  highly  probable  that  some 
of  the  peers  who  voted  against  the  Compensation  for  Disturbance 
Bill  see  that  no  good  was  likely  to  come  of  the  defeat  of  a  merely 
temporary  and  provisional  measure,  when  introduced  by  a  strong 
Government,  and  only  intended  to  be  operative  during  the  interval 
in  which  they  were  framing  their  Irish  policy.  But  at  the  time 
the  action  of  the  Cabinet  wme  a  different  aspect.  To  ask  the 
Lords  to  pass  the  Compensation  for  Disturbance  Bill  was,  as  they 
thought,  not  only  to  ask  them  to  concede  a  new  principle,  but  to 
concede  it  without  any  adequate  explanation  of  the  machinery  by 
which  it  was  to  be  applied,  and  to  do  this  at  the  request  of  a 
Government  which  had  shown  no  appreciation  of  the  consequences 
to  which  it  seemed  naturally  to  lead.  The  real  mind  of  the  Lords 
in  relation  to  the  Irish  land  question  should  be  judged  from  their 
action  in  the  following  year.  They  disliked  the  Land  Bill  of  1881 
quite  as  much  as  they  had  disliked  the  Compensation  for  Dis¬ 
turbance  Bill  of  1880.  But  they  did  not  reject  it.  They  had 
learned,  in  the  interval  between  the  two  measures,  that  great  as 
might  be  the  demerits  of  Mr.  Gladstone’s  Irish  policy  it  had  one 
supreme  claim  on  their  acceptance ;  it  had  the  country  behind 
it.  The  bill  was  passed  because  the  Lords  had  satisfied  them¬ 
selves  that  resistance  must  lead  to  a  dissolution ,  and  that  a  disso¬ 
lution  would  only  confirm  Mr.  Gladstone  in  power.  They  had  not 
realised  this  when  the  Compensation  for  Disturbance  Bill  was 
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before  them,  and  in  effect  they  asked  for  an  interval  in  which  to 
realise  it.  If  a  second  chamber  is  to  be  of  any  use  in  a  constitu¬ 
tional  system,  one  of  its  functions  must  be  to  act  as  a  drag  upon 
hasty  legislation.  The  Compensation  for  Disturbance  Bill  may 
not  have  been  an  example  of  hasty  legislation,  but  the  Lords 
might  fairly  be  excused  for  thinking  that  it  was. 

When  the  Lords  rejected  the  Home  Eule  Bill  in  1893,  they  had 
i  to  all  appearance  forgotten  this  principle.  There  was  nothing 
hasty  or  premature  about  the  bill.  It  was  designed  to  carry  out  a 
j  policy  which  had  been  associated  with  Mr.  Gladstone’s  name,  and 
had  been  his  “  primary  and  absorbing  interest,”  for  seven  years. 
The  Lords  knew  what  the  Prime  Minister  wished  and  why  he 
wished  it,  and  they  knew  also  that  the  electorate  had  been  equally 
well  informed  a  year  earlier  when  they  gave  him  a  majority.  Ac¬ 
cording,  then,  to  the  rules  which  usually  govern  the  action  of  the 
Lords,  the  bill  ought  to  have  been  sure  of  a  second  reading.  Is 
not  the  fact  that  it  was  rejected  by  an  overwhelming  majority  the 
best  evidence  that  can  be  desired  of  the  impolicy  of  allowing  the 
Lords  to  retain  a  veto  which  they  have  misused  on  so  critical  an 
occasion  ?  This  would  be  an  arguable  position  but  for  one  fact— 
the  fact  that  the  Lords  proved  to  be  right,  and  Mr.  Gladstone 
wrong,  in  their  reading  of  the  national  mind.  From  this  point 
of  view  the  merits  of  the  rejected  bill  have  nothing  to  do  with  the 
issue.  However  convinced  a  man  may  be  of  the  advantages  of 
Home  Rule,  I  cannot  conceive  his  wishing  to  see  it  adopted  against 
the  will  of  the  “predominant  partner.”  Such  an  adoption  could 
have  but  one  result ,  the  repeal  of  the  Act  in  the  following  Parlia¬ 
ment,  and  it  needs  no  very  vivid  fancy  to  picture  the  confusion 
which  would  have  been  caused  by  such  a  departure  from  the  best 
traditions  of  English  politics,  in  the  case  of  a  Home  Rule  Bill. 
Legislation  involving  a  great  constitutional  change  is  not  a  thing 
to  be  snatched,  like  a  division,  by  the  aid  of  an  accidental  majority. 
.Much  wms  said  at  the  time  about  the  humiliation  of  allowing  the 
Lords  to  force  a  dissolution  at  their  pleasure.  Since  then  we  have 
seen  somewhat  too  much  of  the  other  side  of  the  shield — the  im¬ 
possibility  of  getting  a  dissolution  when  we  w’ant  it.  But  even 
without  this  lesson,  where  is  the  harm  of  the  claim  set  up  on 
behalf  of  the  Lords  by  Lord  Salisbury  and  the  Duke  of  Devon- 
j  shire  in  1886?  It  amounts  only  to  this — that  they  have  a  right 
to  give  the  constituencies  an  opportunity  of  making  it  plain  that 
they  have  not  changed  their  minds  since  the  last  election.  So 
rapid  and  complete  a  mental  revolution  happens  but  seldom,  but 
it  does  happen  from  time  to  time ,  and  if  the  Lords  never  rejected 
a  Government  bill  there  would  be  no  security  against  its  beiiig 
ignored.  This  or  that  measure  might  be  thrust  upon  an  unwilling 
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electorate ,  and  the  first  part  of  each  Parliament  come  to  be  spent 
in  undoing  the  work  of  its  predecessor.  No  doubt  it  will  occa¬ 
sionally  turn  out  that  the  Lords  have  read  the  political  situation 
wrongly,  and  that  the  change  of  feeling  which  they  suppose  them¬ 
selves  to  have  detected  has  no  existence.  In  that  case  the  only 
effect  of  the  dissolution  will  be  to  make  Ministers  stronger  and  the 
Ministerial  policy  more  popular.  But  I  cannot  see  that  either 
Governments  or  electors  would  have  any  reason  to  complain  of 
this  result.  The  only  sufferers  by  it  would  be  the  members  seeking  | 
re-election — an  interesting  class,  no  doubt,  but  not  one  entitled  to 
have  its  comfort  considered  at  the  cost  of  the  very  serious  conse¬ 
quences  which  would  follow  upon  legislation  which  the  nation  has 
ceased  to  desire  and  yet,  in  the  absence  of  a  dissolution,  has  no 
means  of  preventing.  That  the  decision  of  the  electorate,  when 
once  evidenced  by  a  dissolution,  w'ould  be  accepted  by  the  Lords 
as  final  cannot  seriously  be  questioned.  The  theory  which  makes 
them  a  co-equal  part  of  the  Legislature  has  long  been  abandoned. 
Some  forty  years  ago  Bagehot  could  write  :  ‘  ‘  Since  the  Keform 
Act,  the  House  of  Lords  has  become  a  revising  and  suspending 
House.  It  can  alter  bills ;  it  can  reject  bills  on  which  the  House 
of  Commons  is  not  yet  thoroughly  in  earnest — upon  which  the 
nation  is  not  yet  determined.  Their  veto  is  a  sort  of  hypothetical 
veto.  They  say,  ‘  We  reject  your  Bill  for  this  once,  or  these  twice, 
or  even  these  thrice  ;  but  if  you  keep  on  sending  it  up,  at  last  we 
won’t  reject  it.’  ”  It  may  be  objected  that  the  Lords  have  occa¬ 
sionally  rejected  a  bill  much  oftener  than  once  or  twice,  or  even 
thrice.  The  leading  case  in  support  of  this  view  is  the  Marriage 
with  a  Deceased  Wife’s  Sister  Bill.  And  undoubtedly  to  Bage¬ 
hot ’s  definition  of  the  function  of  the  Lords  in  legislation  should 
be  added  the  condition  that  the  bill  w^hich  they  accept  in  the  end 
must  be  a  Government  Bill.  This  addition  is  necessary  in  view 
of  that  change  in  the  function  of  the  House  of  Commons  which  has 
made  the  Government  of  the  day  the  author  of  almost  the  w'hole 
legislative  output.  Unless  the  Government  care  enough  about  a 
measure  to  make  it  their  own,  the  resistance  of  the  Lords  is  not 
likely  to  be  soon  overcome.  If  Englishmen  felt  a  consuming 
desire  to  marry  their  sisters-in-law,  it  would  quickly  become  part 
of  a  Ministerial  programme,  and  then,  w'e  may  be  sure,  the  Lords 
would  not  stand  in  the  way.  That  they  have  done  so  more  often 
than  not  is  to  be  explained  by  the  general  indifference  of  w  idowers 
to  the  embarrassing  privilege  which  the  bill  seeks  to  thrust  upon 
them. 

We  must  distinguish,  however,  between  the  general  right  to 
provoke  a  dissolution  and  that  more  limited  right  which  the  Lords 
exercised  in  1893.  The  general  right  is  a  right  to  give  the  electors 
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an  opportunity  for  reflection,  irrespective  of  the  use  they  may  be 
expected  to  make  of  it.  What  was  successfully  asserted  in  1893 
was  only  the  right  to  defeat  legislation  w^hich  there  is  good  reason 
to  believe  is  no  longer  desired  by  the  country.  I  do  not  think, 
indeed,  that  there  is  much  chance  of  even  the  larger  of  these  rights 
being  abused.  The  Lords  seldom  err  on  the  side  of  foolhardiness. 
The  wiser  heads  among  them  are  quite  alive  to  the  danger  of 
pushing  their  claims  too  far.  The  less  wise  heads  are  commonly 
full  of  more  interesting  matter  than  politics.  Ever  since  the 
Duke  of  Wellington  took  the  command  in  the  House  of  Lords,  after 
the  passing  of  the  first  Reform  Bill,  its  members  have  uniformly 
accepted  the  secondary  part  which  is  all  that  is  now  left  them, 
and  I  see  no  reason — unless  it  should  be  found  in  some  further 
and  more  marked  decline  in  the  reputation  and  influence  of  the 
House  of  Commons — why  they  should  forget  what  they  have 
learned.  But  in  order  to  defend  the  conduct  of  the  Lords  in 
i893  it  is  only  necessary  to  claim  for  them  the  right  to  protect  the 
electors  against  the  act  of  a  representative  chamber  which  no 
longer  represents  them.  There  is  no  means  other  than  the  House 
of  Lords  of  reviewing  the  decision  of  the  House  of  Commons.  If 
they  had  accepted  the  Home  Rule  Bill,  it  would  have  become  law 
in  the  teeth,  as  the  election  two  years  later  proved,  of  an  immense 
popular  majority.  Nor  was  the  fate  of  Home  Rule  in  the  consti¬ 
tuencies  wholly  a  matter  of  guesswork.  There  was  already  a  good 
deal  of  evidence  pointing  in  that  direction.  The  history  of  the  bill 
in  the  Commons  had  hardly  been  that  of  a  great  popular  measure. 
On  one  very  important  clause,  the  relation  of  Irish  members  to  the 
Imperial  Parliament ,  the  Government  had  spoken  with  two  voices , 
and  made  a  radical  change  almost  at  the  last  moment.  The  bill 
had  only  been  carried  through  Committee  by  the  stringent  applica¬ 
tion  of  the  guillotine.  In  a  house  of  568  the  majority  for  the  third 
reading  was  only  34,  and  without  the  votes  of  the  Nationalist 
members  Ministers  would  have  been  in  a  minority.  The  rejection 
of  the  bill  by  the  Lords  had  been  generally  expected,  but  the  pros- 
I)ect  had  caused  no  excitement  out-of-doors.  If,  in  face  of  such  indi¬ 
cations  as  these ,  the  Lords  had  allowed  the  bill  to  pass ,  they  would 
have  proclaimed  themselves  a  useless  wheel  in  the  Parliamentary 
machine.  Their  duty  in  the  matter  was  plain  and  the  risk  of  doing 
it  infinitesimal.  Even  if  the  Government  had  dissolved  Parlia¬ 
ment  immediately  after  the  vote  of  the  Lords  and  had  been  re¬ 
tained  in  office,  no  reasonable  man  could  have  denied  that  the  Lords 
had  fair  grounds  for  expecting  the  opposite  result — grounds  w'hich 
they  could  not  have  disregarded  without  a  want  of  courage  so  con¬ 
spicuous  as  to  invalidate  their  title  to  be  a  separate  branch  of  the 
Legislature.  It  is  quite  possible  that  the  purpose  w’hich  the  veto  of 
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the  Lords  now  serves  w'ould  be  better  served  by  a  referendum. 
But  the  assailants  of  the  Lords  seldom  show  any  wish  to  provide 
machinery  for  doing  well  what  is  now,  as  they  hold,  done  badly. 
They  only  propose  to  forbid  its  being  done  at  all.  They  are  ready 
for  the  most  part  to  leave  the  Lords  a  suspensive  veto,  provided 
that  the  suspension  only  lasts  until  the  next  session.  But  except 
in  the  closing  year  of  a  Parliament  a  suspensive  veto  would  be  no 
veto  at  all.  The  appeal  would  be  not  from  Philip  drunk  to  Philip 
sober,  but  from  Philip  drunk  to  Philip  still  drunk. 

The  political  situation  last  year  suggests  an  analogy  which  ought 
to  come  home  to  Liberals.  Let  us  suppose  that  the  late  Govern¬ 
ment,  instead  of  putting  off  legislation  on  the  fiscal  question  until 
after  a  dissolution ,  had  introduced  a  Tariff  Reform  Bill  in  the  late 
Parliament.  The  chances  are  that  wdth  the  support  they  then 
commanded  it  would  have  been  carried  in  the  Commons  by  a  larger 
majority  than  the  Home  Rule  Bill  obtained  in  1893.  Yet,  as 
we  now  know,  that  majority  would  have  had  no  correspond¬ 
ing  majority  in  the  electorate.  It  would  have  represented  a 
temper  and  a  balance  of  parties  which  had  already  ceased  to  exist. 
A  bill  passed  in  this  fashion  would  have  had  nothing  in  common 
with  a  genuine  expression  of  the  national  will ,  and  the  Lords  would 
have  been  bound  to  reject  it.  Whether  indeed  they  would  have 
done  their  duty  on  this  occasion  as  well  as  they  did  it  in  1893  is 
another  matter,  and  on  this  I  shall  have  something  to  say  further 
on.  All  that  need  be  insisted  on  now  is  that  if  Mr.  Balfour  and 
Mr.  Chamberlain  had  been  agreed  upon  the  wisdom  of  immediate 
legislation,  nothing  but  the  House  of  Lords  could  have  averted 
a  fiscal  revolution  which,  as  w’e  no\v  see,  is  not  desired  by  the 
nation.  In  this  case,  moreover,  a  suspensive  veto  extending  over 
only  a  single  session  would  have  been  useless.  If  a  Tariff  Reform 
Bill  had  been  rejected  by  the  Lords  in  1903,  it  might  and  probably 
would  have  been  carried  over  their  heads  in  1904.  What  was 
wanted  was  an  interval  for  its  consideration  by  the  electors,  not 
merely  by  their  actual  representatives,  and  the  only  way  in  which 
such  an  interval  can  be  secured  is  by  a  dissolution.  The  parallel 
between  the  imaginary  case  and  the  real  one  is  exact.  In  1893  as 
in  1903 ,  there  were  signs  of  a  coming  change  in  the  feeling  of  the 
country  towards  the  Ministerial  policy — a  change  which  had  no 
counterpart  in  the  House  of  Commons ,  and  so  needed  all  the  more 
to  be  taken  into  account  before  any  decisive  step  was  taken  in  the 
direction  desired  by  that  House.  What  the  Lords  did  in  1893  was 
only  what  every  Liberal  and  many  Conservatives  would  have 
wished  them  to  do  in  1903  had  the  occasion  arisen.  But  in  1893 
the  necessity  was  greater,  the  obligation  more  imperative,  than 
they  would  have  been  in  1903.  Fiscal  changes  are  more  easily 
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reversed  than  constitutional  changes.  A  temporary  return  to  Pro¬ 
tection  would  have  deranged  our  tariffs,  but  duties  imposed  by  one 
bill  might  have  been  taken  off  by  another.  To  reunite  the  three 
kingdoms  after  the  statutory  severance  of  one  of  them  might  have 
proved  a  harder  matter.  One  of  Mr.  Gladstone’s  biographers  has 
written  of  this  division,  “The  main  purpose  of  Mr.  Gladstone’s 
closing  years  had  been  defeated  by  the  hereditary  enemies  of  popu¬ 
lar  freedom.’’  But  popular  freedom  is  of  greater  value  than 
Mr.  Gladstone’s  main  purpose,  and  in  this  case  the  two  w'ere 
incompatible.  Mr.  Gladstone,  in  his  enthusiasm  for  Home  Rule, 
had  miscalculated  the  forces  arrayed  against  him,  and  it  w^as  only 
by  defeating  him  that  the  will  of  the  majority  could  be  given  time 
to  assert  itself.  On  this  occasion,  therefore,  if  on  no  other,  the 
Lords  asserted  an  actively  beneficent  influence.  They  prevented 
the  adoption  of  a  policy  which ,  though  it  might  have  been  reversed 
by  another  Parliament,  could  only  have  been  reversed  after  long 
political  strife  and  possibly  civil  war. 

A  very  competent  authority,  Mr.  Sidney  Low,  thinks  this  view 
of  the  importance  of  the  Lords’  action  exaggerated.  “  If,’’  he 
writes,  “  there  had  been  any  chance  that  they  would  refrain  from 
putting  their  veto  upon  the  bill  it  is  tolerably  certain  that  this 
measure  would  not  have  been  introduced.  If  there  had  been  no 
revising  second  chamber,  there  would  have  been  a  sufficient  check 
upon  a  Minister  bent  upon  a  hasty  and  doubtful  piece  of  legislation 
in  the  apprehensions  of  his  own  followers,  conscious  that  they  had 
only  a  half-hearted  support  in  the  constituencies.’’  In  the  particu¬ 
lar  instance  it  may  be  true  that  some  of  the  Liberals  who  voted  for 
the  hill  in  the  Commons  did  so  because  they  knew’  that  no  harm 
would  ensue.  But  men  who  vote  for  a  bad  bill  because  they  feel 
sure  that  it  will  not  be  carried  cannot  Be  trusted  to  vote  against 
it  even  should  this  assurance  be  wanting.  The  wish  to  retain  the 
passing  favour  of  the  Prime  Minister  or  of  the  local  caucus  may 
outweigh  the  normal  desire  to  be  on  the  winning  side  in  the  end. 
And  even  if  it  be  true  when  the  Minister’s  majority  is  small  and 
uncertain,  it  does  not  follow’  that  it  w’ill  be  true  w’hen  that  ma¬ 
jority  is  large  and  enthusiastic.  If  Mr.  Balfour  had  introduced  a 
Tariff  Reform  Bill  in  1903  it  might  very  well  have  been 
carried,  even  if  there  had  been  no  House  of  Lords.  The 
evidence  that  the  popularity  of  the  Government  was  on  the 
decline  might  not  have  been  strong  enough  to  overcome  the 
confidence,  shared  at  that  time  even  by  some  Liberals,  that 
the  Conservatives  would  be  in  office  for  another  tw^enty 
years.  I  should  have  more  faith  in  the  prudent  hesitation  which 
Mr.  Low  thinks  would  characterise  the  House  of  Commons  if 
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there  were  no  revising  second  chamber  if  its  present  debates 
were  still  carried  on  under  the  old  rules  of  procedure.  Formerly  a 
resolute  Opposition  had  ample  opportunities  of  prolonging  the  dis¬ 
cussion  of  an  important  bill  until  there  had  been  time  for  the  con¬ 
stituencies  to  show  their  disapproval  of  it.  This  salutary  delay 
cannot  any  longer  be  counted  on.  Under  the  operation  of  the 
guillotine  a  Government  has  only  to  take  care  that  the  most  im¬ 
portant  clauses  shall  come  late  in  the  draft  to  secure  that  they  shall 
be  voted  on  without  debate.  The  worst  points  of  a  bill  are 
not  always  discovered  until’ it  has  passed  its  second  reading,  and 
then  the  only  chance  of  calling  attention  to  them  in  the  House  of 
Commons  is  by  a  debate  on  the  objectionable  clauses  when  they  are 
reached  in  committee.  But  it  may  easily  happen  that  so  far  as 
debate  is  concerned  they  never  are  reached.  They  only  supply 
the  occasion  for  a  certain  number  of  speechless  divisions.  Out  of 
the  forty  clauses  of  the  second  Home  Eule  Bill  only  ten  were  really 
debated.  The  rest  were  adopted  in  dumb  show. 

It  may  be  objected  that  this  justification  cannot  be  pleaded  in 
behalf  of  the  rejection  of  the  Evicted  Tenants  Bill  or  of  the 
mutilation  of  the  Employers’  Liability  Bill.  Here  again  a  refer¬ 
ence  to  the  politics  of  the  hour  may  help  towards  an  appreciation 
of  the  action  of  the  Lords.  In  1894  the  Lords  were  in  the  position 
which  the  Opposition  in  the  Commons  was  in  from  19U3  to  the 
recent  dissolution.  They  believed,  as  the  Liberal  Opposition  be¬ 
lieved,  that  the  Government  had  lost  the  confidence  of  the  electors 
and  were  postponing  a  dissolution  solely  because  they  were  afraid 
of  the  result  of  the  election.  The  contention  of  the  late  Opposi¬ 
tion  was  that  a  Cabinet  in  this  position  has  no  right  to  go  on  with 
the  ordinary  business  of  legislation.  I  am  quite  aware  that  this 
contention  was  denied  by  the  supporters  of  the  Government.  But 
it  was  not  denied  by  any  of  those  who  in  a  short  time  may  be 
attacking  the  House  of  Lords.  They  maintained  that  a  Prime 
Minister  who  had  good  reason  to  think  that  he  had  lost  the  confi¬ 
dence  of  the  country  ought  not  to  remain  in  contented  uncertainty 
how  far  his  fears  were  w’ell  grounded,  w^hen  the  constitution  pro¬ 
vided  him  with  a  means  of  promptly  ascertaining  how  the  case 
really  stood.  In  the  fiscal  controversy  it  was  not  possible  to  com¬ 
pel  Mr.  Balfour  to  avail  himself  of  the  means  in  question.  He  had 
the  advantage  of  a  friendly  House  of  Lords.  But  for  this  w’e  should 
probably  have  had  a  dissolution  much  earlier.  In  the  Home  Eule 
controversy  the  Lords  were  able  to  give  Mr.  Gladstone  the  choice 
between  sitting  still  under  the  rejection  of  his  great  measure  and 
appealing  to  the  country  to  judge  between  the  two  Houses.  The 
ultimate  decision,  as  he  himself  insisted  in  his  last  speech  as 
Minister,  rested  with  a  higher  power.  The  authority  of  the  nation 
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is  the  Court  of  Final  Appeal.  Mr.  Gladstone  had  no  fear  that  the 
Lords  would  resist  the  nation’s  verdict.  “Happily,”  he  said, 

“  we  know^  that  we  all  of  us  are  sufficiently  trained  in  the  habits  of 
constitutional  freedom  to  regard  that  issue  as  absolutely  final.”  The 
impatience  with  the  action  of  the  Lords  which  this  speech  betrays 
evidently  refers  to  their  amending  rather  than  to  their  rejecting 
function.  Against,  as  is  believed,  the  judgment  of  Mr.  Gladstone 
himself.  Ministers  decided  to  decline  the  Lords’  challenge.  No 
doubt  they  shared  the  challengers’  belief  as  to  w’hat  an  appeal  to 
the  country  would  bring  forth.  What  they  did  not  realise  was 
that  a  Government  which,  when  its  principal  measure  has  been 
rejected  by  the  Lords,  fears  to  face  a  general  election  cannot  count 
upon  the  passing  of  any  others.  That  is  the  real  justification  of 
the  rejection  of  the  Arrears  Bill  and  of  the  mutilation  of  the  Em¬ 
ployers’  Liability  Bill. 

The  real  fault  of  the  House  of  Lords  is  not  that  it  occasionally 
rejects  Liberal  bills,  but  that  it  never  rejects  Conservative  bills. 
As  a  chamber  charged  with  the  duty  of  forcing  Governments  to 
take  the  opinion  of  the  electors  afresh,  when  the  accuracy  of  their 
reading  of  that  opinion  is  open  to  real  question,  the  House  of  Lords 
does  only  half  its  work.  It  accepts  a  Conservative  measure,  not 
indeed  without  criticism,  but  without  any  serious  purpose  of 
making  its  criticism  effective.  If  the  popular  conception  of  the 
parts  assigned  to  the  two  great  parties  in  the  nation  were  the 
true  one,  this  limitation  of  the  Lords’  function  would  do  no 
mischief.  On  that  theory  measures  making  large  constitutional 
or  social  changes  come  only  from  one  side  ;  consequently  the  pow’er 
of  rejection  only  needs  to  be  exercised  when  that  side  is  in 
power.  In  the  earlier  years  of  the  democratic  period  of  English 
history  this  was  a  fairly  accurate  account  of  the  Lords’  action. 
They  invariably  accepted  Conservative  bills,  but  then  those  bills 
were  never  of  a  kind  which  a  second  chamber,  constituted  as 
the  House  of  Lords  is  constituted,  would  wish  to  reject.  It  was 
when  the  New  Toryism  came  to  the  front,  and  Conservative 
Cabinets  began  to  find  their  account  in  bidding  against  the  Liberals 
for  democratic  favour,  that  the  inequality  of  treatment  accorded  to 
the  two  parties  became  visible  and  serious.  There  was  no  longer 
any  assurance  that  Conservative  measures  would  not,  equally  with 
Liberal  measures,  need  the  interposition  of  a  suspensive  veto,  and 
there  was  what  amounted  to  a  practical  certainty  that  no  such 
interposition  would  be  forthcoming.  The  fate  of  Conservative 
bills  has  never  been  really  doubtful  when  once  they  have  passed 
the  House  of  Commons.  The  Lords  have  accepted  them,  not  on 
their  own  merits  but  on  those  of  their  authors.  It  is  in  this  w^ay 
that  the  Lords  have  given  us  the  present  franchise  and  the  present 
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system  of  local  government,  and  have  done  more  than  Mr.  Glad¬ 
stone  himself  to  revolutionise  the  Irish  land  system.  I  am  saying 
nothing  against  these  measures  in  themselves.  They  may  all  have 
been  demanded  by  the  change  of  opinion  in  reference  to  the  subjects 
with  which  they  dealt.  The  only  point  I  wish  to  make  is  that  the 
Lords  accepted  them  simply  because  to  do  so  squared  with  their 
conception  of  party  loyalty.  They  did  not,  we  may  be  sure,  enjoy 
the  part  assigned  to  them,  but  it  was  less  terrible  to  be  made  an 
instrument  of  vast  social  changes  than  to  disobey  Lord  Beacons- 
field  or  Lord  Salisbury  or  Lord  Halsbury.  And  thus  in  the  end  it 
has  become  a  commonplace  that  in  the  way  of  Radical  legislation 
more  is  often  to  be  had  from  a  Conservative  than  from  a  Liberal 
Government.  The  one  is  sure  of  the  House  of  Lords,  the  other 
is  not.  We  narrowly  escaped  a  startling  instance  of  this  only  last 
session.  Mr.  Gerald  Balfour  introduced  an  Unemployed  Work¬ 
men’s  Bill  which  was  read  a  second  time  after  a  division  in  which 
only  eleven  members  voted  against  it.  The  Ministerialists 
assumed  that  as  it  was  a  Government  measure  it  must  be  all  right ; 
the  Opposition  w^ere  naturally  unwilling  to  lay  themselves  open  to 
the  taunt  that  in  the  matter  of  social  reforms  the  Conservatives 
were  willing  to  go  beyond  them.  The  result  was  that  the  Govern¬ 
ment  stood  committed  to  a  bill  which  recognised  the  obligation  of 
the  State  to  find  work  for  all  who  could  not  find  it  for  themselves. 
Had  this  bill  in  its  original  form  gone  up  to  the  Lords  it  w’ould  have 
been  their  plain  duty  to  reject  it.  The  principle  was  absolutely 
new.  When  its  application  was  attempted  in  Paris  in  1848,  it  led 
to  the  days  of  June.  If  it  had  been  thought  expedient  to  make  a 
similar  attempt  in  more  favourable  conditions  it  should  have  been 
preceded  by  an  exhaustive  inquiry.  In  fact  the  case  against  the 
bill  was  complete.  Yet  if  the  Government  had  pressed  for  its 
acceptance  it  is  as  nearly  certain  as  anything  w^hich  has  not  actually 
happened  can  be  that  the  Lords  would  have  made  some  telling 
speeches  against  so  new'  and  dangerous  a  departure,  and  then  read 
the  bill  a  second  time  by  a  large  majority.  Happily  the  bill  in  its 
original  form  never  got  so  far  as  the  Lords.  Conservatives  in  the 
Commons  began  to  distrust  the  step  their  leaders  asked  them  to 
take  and  in  the  end  Mr.  Balfour  availed  himself  of  the  plea  of  want 
of  time  and  withdrew  the  contentious  clauses. 

No  doubt  this  complacent  acceptance  of  measures  of  any  one 
party ,  without  regard  to  their  contents ,  is  a  very  grave  defect  in  a 
second  chamber.  As  things  are  in  England  at  present,  it 
deprives  the  House  of  Lords  of  half  its  value  as  an  instrument  of 
revision.  I  cannot  see,  however,  that  it  furnishes  Liberals  with 
any  additional  reason  for  depriving  that  House  of  the  powers  it  still 
retains.  The  real  grievance  against  the  Lords  is  not  that  they  do 
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one  half  of  their  work  too  well,  but  that  they  do  not  do  the  other 
half  at  all.  It  is  not  Liberals  who  are  primarily  the  sufferers  by 
the  present  complexion  of  the  House.  The  worst  that  can  befall 
them  is  that  they  are  prevented  from  legislating  too  far  in  advance 
of  public  opinion.  The  Conservatives  have  a  more  serious  ground 
of  complaint  than  this.  They  are  left  to  legislate  without  an 
opportunity  of  ascertaining  whether  public  opinion  is  wdth  them  or 
against  them.  It  is  to  their  share,  therefore,  that  the  work  of 
reforming  the  House  of  Lords  ought  by  rights  to  fall.  It  needs  to 
be  made  less  of  a  party  Chamber  and  more  of  a  Senate,  less  ready 
to  accept  the  measures  of  a  particular  Government  without  investi¬ 
gation  and  more  disposed  to  subject  all  the  measures  submitted  to 
it  to  impartial  examination.  Towards  this  kind  of  reform  the 
Liberals  can  contribute  almost  nothing.  The  addition  of  a  few 
more  Liberal  peers  cannot  materially  alter  the  character  of  the 
Chamber  even  if  there  were  any  means  of  ensuring  that  their  suc¬ 
cessors  in  the  title  would  be  of  the  same  political  colour.  What  is 
really  wanted  is  a  large  addition  of  life  Peers ,  and  it  is  very  doubt¬ 
ful  whether  such  a  scheme  as  this  would  have  a  chance  of  success 
unless  it  came  from  a  Conservative  source.  On  the  other  hand  it 
would  be  so  greatly  to  the  advantage  of  Conservative  ideas  that  it 
might  well  originate  among  the  Lords  themselves.  It  would  be 
too  much  perhaps  to  expect  the  leaders  of  the  Conservative  party 
to  make  the  passing  of  their  own  measures  more  difficult,  but  a 
proposal  which  tended  to  make  the  House  of  Lords  more  indepen¬ 
dent  and  therefore  stronger  ought  to  have  attractions  for  those  of 
the  Peers  who  are  intelligent  enough  to  understand  what  the 
present  function  of  a  second  chamber  is. 

That  the  Lords  fall  far  short  of  their  duty  as  regards  the  improve¬ 
ment  of  the  measures  submitted  to  them  is  shown  by  a  long  series 
of  judicial  complaints.  Every  time  that  a  judge  declares  himself 
unable  to  say  wdth  any  degree  of  conviction  what  a  statute  means , 
or  laments  that  he  is  compelled  to  give  it  a  sense  which  it  seems 
imix)ssible  that  Parliament  should  have  intended  it  to  bear,  there 
is  an  implied  reflection  on  the  neglect  of  the  Lords  to  do  their 
proper  work.  The  House  of  Commons  is  a  bad  instrument  for  tbe 
consideration  of  one  part  of  a  bill  in  its  relation  to  the  rest.  Each 
clause  by  itself  is  the  record  of  a  struggle  and  a  victory ,  but  there 
is  nothing  to  prevent  one  victory  from  undoing  or  giving  undue 
extension  to  another.  The  House  of  Lords  on  the  other  hand  is 
excellently  fitted  for  this  special  work.  They  see  a  bill  for  tbe 
first  time  in  a  complete  state,  wdth  the  failures  to  carry  out  the 
purpose  of  its  authors,  or  the  undesigned  conflicts  between  its 
several  clauses,  plainly  visible.  The  Peers  who  take  an  active  part 
in  carrying  it  through  Committee  are  usually  great  lawyers  or  men 
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accustomed  to  the  handling  of  affairs.  The  demands  which  Parlia¬ 
ment  makes  upon  their  time  are  not  great,  and  the  work  they  have 
to  do  is  at  once  interesting  and  familiar.  But  all  these  advantages 
depend  upon  the  date  at  which  bills  come  up  from  the  House 
of  Commons.  In  fixing  this  and  in  determining  the  length  of  the 
session  the  Lords  have  no  voice,  and  when  the  greater  and  most 
useful  part  of  their  activity  is  necessarily  reserved  for  the  closing 
weeks  of  July  and  the  first  week  of  August  no  amount  of  revising 
skill  can  enable  them  to  do  their  work  properly.  No  Government 
seems  inclined  to  make  any  better  arrangement  for  the  distribution 
of  Parliamentary  labour.  The  Lords  might  contribute  something 
towards  this  end  by  refusing  to  go  on  wdth  important  bills  which 
come  up  to  them  after,  say,  the  last  day  of  June.  But  it  would 
be  very  difficult  to  adhere  to  this  practice  in  face  of  Government 
pressure,  or  strong  marks  of  public  feeling,  and  when  once  the  rule 
had  been  broken  every  fresh  case  w'ould  claim  to  come  under  the 
same  exception.  What  is  wanted  is  a  Government  really  anxious 
to  give  its  measures  the  advantage  of  expert  examination ,  and  for 
this  we  have  yet  to  w’ait. 

Still,  hurried  as  the  House  of  Lords  habitually  is  at  the  end  of 
session,  it  manages — it  may  be  said — to  find  time  for  the 
mutilation  of  some  very  important  bills.  In  so  far  as  this  accusa¬ 
tion  is  just  it  touches  one  of  the  chief  functions  of  a  second 
chamber.  The  checks  which  the  Lords  exercise  upon  legislation 
are  of  two  kinds — rejection  and  amendment.  We  have  seen  how 
useful  the  fonner  may  be  on  occasions  when  a  Liberal  Govern¬ 
ment  has  outstayed  its  welcome  or  a  Liberal  House  of  Commons 
no  longer  represents  the  electors  from  whom  it  derives  its 
authority.  The  Lords  have  then  stepped  in  and  compelled  both 
Cabinet  and  Legislature  to  submit  their  pretensions  to  the  ordeal 
of  the  polls.  But  these  are  only  exceptional  instances.  In  a  far 
greater  number  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  opinion  of  the  country 
is  on  the  wffiole  with  the  Government,  and  knowing  this  the  Lords 
are  too  wise  to  enter  upon  a  conflict  in  which  they  are  certain  to 
be  losers.  But  it  by  no  means  follows  that  every  Government  bill 
which  the  Commons  send  up  embodies  the  conclusions  of  the  best 
minds  on  the  Ministerial  side,  or  even  the  conclusions  which  find 
the  largest  amount  of  acceptance  in  the  Ministerial  party.  The 
House  of  Commons,  it  has  been  w'ell  said,  “  is  not  one  house  but 
a  set  of  houses  :  it  is  one  set  of  men  to-night  and  another  to-morrow 
night.”  Thus  chance  or  miscalculation  may  have  had  a  large 
share  in  determining  the  fate  of  particular  amendments,  and  in 
its  progress  through  Committee  the  bill  may  have  become  some¬ 
thing  very  much  in  advance  of  what  it  was  when  it  embodied  the 
original  intentions  of  its  authors.  Those  who  have  succeeded  in 
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ffiving  it  this  new  shape  are  naturally  indignant  when  the  Lords 
undo  their  work.  They  think  the  last  form  of  the  bill  an  immense 
improvement  on  the  first  draft.  Indeed  they  are  very  probably  of 
opinion  that  without  their  additions  it  would  have  been  worth  very 
little.  But  against  this  must  be  set  the  fact  that  the  pruning  to 
which  it  is  subjected  in  the  Lords  makes  it  acceptable  to  a  very 
much  larger  number  of  people  and  so  secures  a  far  more  complete 
acquiescence  in  it  when  it  becomes  law.  If  there  were  no  House 
of  Lords,  or  if  the  action  of  that  house  were  confined  to  suggesting 
amendments  for  the  Commons  to  accept  or  reject,  there  would  be 
far  less  compromise  in  our  legislation  than  there  actually  is.  It 
may  be  contended,  no  doubt,  that  the  chief  fault  of  that  legisla¬ 
tion  is  that  compromise  plays  so  large  a  part  in  it,  that,  but  for 
this,  it  would  go  straight  to  its  object,  and  give  us  in  twelve 
months  reforms  which  are  now  the  work  of  years.  The  answer 
to  this  is  that  even  if  the  delayed  reforms  were  in  all  cases  identical 
with  the  proposals  which  the  Lords  rejected  when  they  w^ere 
first  submitted  to  them — and  very  often  they  are  quite  different — 
much  would  still  be  gained  by  their  acceptance  being  gradual  in¬ 
stead  of  immediate.  The  country  has  time  to  become  familiar 
with  the  principle  of  the  new  legislation.  It  grows  up  to  it.  It 
takes  it  by  small  doses.  This  is  one  reason  why  our  legislation 
never  goes  backward.  The  proposals  which  find  their  way  into 
the  Statute  Book  have  been  a  good  deal  modified  in  the  course  of 
their  journey  thither.  They  are  not  forced  in  their  extremest 
forms  upon  reluctant  and  unconvinced  minorities.  Half  measures 
prepare  the  w^ay  for  whole  measures,  and  what  is  at  first  put  up 
with  on  the  plea  that  the  Lords  have  at  least  relieved  it  of  its 
worst  features  is  seen  on  acquaintance  to  have  unexpected  merits. 
The  House  of  Lords,  in  fact,  is  largely  occupied  in  introducing  the 
thin  ends  of  many  wedges.  In  this  way  it  secures  the  acceptance 
of  much  which  might  otherwise  be  undone  almost  as  soon  as  done. 

These  considerations  seem  to  me  to  constitute  a  case  which  im¬ 
patient  Liberals  will  do  w’ell  to  consider.  For  myself,  I  doubt 
whether  an  attack  upon  the  Lords  might  not,  in  the  end,  do  more 
harm  to  its  authors  than  to  its  objects.  But  apart  from  this  I 
submit  that  when  their  place  and  action  are  calmly  looked  at  they 
will  be  seen  to  play  a  part  in  our  constitutional  machinery  which 
needs  to  be  played  by  someone,  and,  on  the  whole,  is  not  likely 
to  be  better  played  than  by  those  to  whom  it  is  now’  assigned. 

D.  C.  L.\thbury. 
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I  REMEMBER  very  well  the  arrival  in  April,  1894,  of  Pharais,  by 
Fiona  Macleod,  which  came  to  me  with  a  letter,  bespeaking  my 
interest  in  the  book,  from  William  Sharp.  I  found  the  little 
book  profoundly  depressing  ;  and  the  same,  in  a  deeper  sense,  was 
the  experience  of  a  friend  of  mine  whose  state  of  health  at  the  time 
made  her  more  susceptible  to  the  gloomy  influence  of  the  book 
wuth  its  dwelling  upon  and  harking  back  to  the  subject  of  child¬ 
birth.  “  The  Chant  of  Women  ”  she  found,  as  any  impressionable 
woman  would  in  the  circumstances,  well-nigh  intolerable. 

In  Mr.  Sharp’s  acknowledged  Vistas,  published  about  the  same 
time  by  the  same  publisher,  Frank  Murray,  of  Derby,  a  series  of 
cheerless  Maeterlinckian  dramatic  episodes,  there  is  also  a 
childbirth  scene. 

THE  SISTER  OF  MERCY. 

Hush !  for  the  Love  of  God !  The  woman  is  in  labour. 

(There  is  a  sound  as  of  someone  drowning  in  a  morass: 
a  horrible  struggling  and  choking.) 

THE  PRIEST. 

0  God,  have  pity  on  us ! 

THE  SISTER  OF  MERCY. 

O  Christ,  have  pity  on  us ! 

THE  MAN. 

O  Thou,  have  pity  on  us ! 

THE  PRIEST  (chanting). 

O  Death,  where  is  thy  sting? 

THE  OTHER  (ill  the  sliadow). 

In  thy  birth,  O  Life. 

THE  PRIEST  (chanting). 

O  Grave,  where  is  thy  Victory? 

THE  OTHER  (in  the  shadow). 

I  am  come. 

(There  is  a  sudden  cessation  of  sound.  The  Sister  of 
Mercy  lifts  something  from  the  bed.  There  is  a  low,  t/iin 
wail.  .  .  .) 

THE  SISTER  OF  MERCY. 

She  is  dead. 
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There,  in  some  dozen  lines,  the  whole  process  of  birth,  one  of 
the  most  patient  processes  of  nature,  is  supposed  to  be  done  with 
and  over.  It  is  as  artless  as  the  old  stage  device  of  writing  on  a 
blank  background  :  “  This  is  a  wood  ”  ;  but  it  is  not  so  inten¬ 
tionally  artless.  And  there  is  the  new-born  infant  with  “  a  low, 
thin  wail  ”  ;  whereas  the  first  sound  from  the  lungs,  newly  ex¬ 
panding  and  filling,  is  a  strange  flat  sound  more  like  the  strangled 
quack  of  a  duck  than  anything  else  one  can  think  of.  “The 
low,  thin  w’ail  ”  is  a  convention  which  many  writers  besides 
William  Sharp  have  accepted  cheerfully  ;  and  that  is  odd  enough, 
since  any  doctor,  any  nurse,  any  mother,  could  have  turned  the 
convention  out-of-doors. 

Over  that  scene,  with  its  grotesque  accompaniments  of  chanting 
priests  and  the  like,  I  must  have  murmured  something  like  what 
my  friend  said  over  the  opening  sentence  of  Pharais ;  but  I  never 
thought  to  compare  the  two,  although  I  read  them  within  a  short 
time  of  each  other. 

Vistas  must  have  marked  the  passing  over  of  William  Sharp 
into  Fiona  Macleod.  It  is  easy  enough  now  to  see  the  bridge  in 
it,  with  one’s  later  knowledge. 

Of  course  it  was  a  day  when  there  was  a  little  bad  fashion  of 
dragging  questions  of  sex  into  everything  literary ,  and  one  was  not 
surprised  at  the  predominance  of  the  sexual  interest  in  Vistas.  In 
fact,  the  commonness  of  it  must  have  put  one  off  the  scent,  for 
when  one  found  the  work  of  Fiona  Macleod  sharing  the  same 
quality  it  was  nothing  unusual.  I  suppose  it  was  due  to  the 
multiplicity  of  Mr.  Sharp’s  doings  that  he  failed  to  verify  facts 
so  easily  verified. 

So  far  as  I  know,  William  Sharp’s  work,  before  Vistas,  had  few 
qualities  to  impress  themselves  on  the  mind.  There  were  some 
twelve  years  between  The  Human  Inheritance  and  The  Flower  o’ 
the  Vine,  years  which  had  held  all  manner  of  work,  books  on  art, 
biographies,  boys’  stories,  novels,  a  deal  of  editing  :  yet  in  Flower 
o’  the  Vine  he  had  come  no  nearer  to  the  achievement  he  reached 
as  Fiona  Macleod  than  he  had  done  twelve  years  before.  I  take 
up  Earth’s  Voices,  which  followed  two  years  after  The  Human 
Inheritance.  It  is  not  at  all  a  distinguished  book.  It  is  quite 
creditable  flowing  verse,  the  verse  of  a  man  loving  beauty  and 
literature,  but  rather  as  a  dilettante  than  as  an  artist.  I  take  a 
passage  at  random  which  seems  quite  representative  :  — 

All  day  she  lay  there  like  a  flower 
Rent  from  its  place  by  the  wind’s  power 
And  broken  :  nor  as  time  waned  fast 
And  the  fierce  tempest  wheeled  and  passed, 
fjaw  she  the  peaceful  afternoon 
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Bring  transient  rest  till  once  again 
The  changing  wind  and  driving  rain 
Swept  the  sea-spray  o’er  each  lagoon. 

At  last  even  of  this  second  pain 
Of  silence  she  grew  tired,  and  so 
She  rose  and  wandered  to  and  fro, 

Where  the  cold  grey  insistent  waves 
Swung  heavily  upon  the  shore, 

And  murmuring  to  herself,  she  said, 

“  O  happy  they  that  in  their  graves 
Lie  still  and  quiet;  who  feel  no  more 
Life’s  bitterness  :  O  happy  dead  ! 

W'ould  God  I  in  my  narrow  bed 
Slept  the  long  sleep.” 

Just  a  little  reminiscent  of  Mariana  in  the  Moated  Grange  and 
of  a  mood  of  Eossetti.  In  Flower  o’  the  Vine,  ten  years  later,  we 
find  a  far  greater  pretension,  and  at  times  a  far  more  marked 
imitativeness  ;  for  indeed  one  is  not  sure  that  the  earlier  books  are 
imitative  at  all.  But  in  Flower  o’  the  Vine  the  imitativeness  is 
at  times  quite  remarkable.  “  The  Son  of  Allen  ”  so  imitates 
“  Sister  Helen  ”  that  one  almost  suspects  a  jest. 

And  I  saw  you  ride  one  sweet  May  morn. 

When  the  missel-thrush  sang  on  the  flowering  thorn, 

O  better  if  you  had  ne’er  been  born. 

Son  of  Allen. 

7  would  that  God  had  strangled  my  soul, 

But  living,  to-night  I  seek  one  goal. 

And  again  there  occurs — 

Her  song  it  seemed  far  away 
But  oh,  her  kiss  was  sweet ; 

She  led  me  to  some  green  retreat. 

And  there  within  her  arms  I  lay 
The  livelong  day, — 

which  is  certainly  not  an  improvement  on  La  Belle  Dame  Sans 
Merci. 

At  this  period  the  real  personality,  the  real  art,  which  were 
to  reveal  themselves  in  Fiona  Macleod  had  not  come  into  sight  in 
William  Sharp’s  work.  He  was,  so  to  speak,  floundering  in  search 
of  expression,  and  was  speaking  now  in  one  man’s  manner,  now  in 
another’s.  For  instance,  in  Fjcce  Piiella,  a  gathering-up  of  maga¬ 
zine  work,  which  appeared  in  1896,  the  contents  nearly  all  belong¬ 
ing  to  an  earlier  date,  there  are  some  things  which  are  palpably 
derived  from  Walter  Pater,  and  from  the  prose  of  Dante  Eossetti. 
The  Journals  of  Piero  Di  Cosimo  might  be  an  early  Pater,  an  un¬ 
inspired  Eossetti.  It  is  an  extraordinary  piece  of  precious  writing. 
But  in  this  volume  also  occur  “The  Hill  Wind,”  and  “The 
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!  Sister  of  Compassion,”  which  to  some  discerning  minds  identified 
William  Sharp  with  Fiona  Macleod.  If  I  had  happened  to  read 
them  while  yet  the  matter  was  a  mystery  I  should  have  believed 
them  to  be  imitative,  like  the  other  work  which  I  have  referred  to. 
Here  is  a  passage  from  ”  The  Hill  Wind  ”  in  the  Fiona  manner  :  — 

Holding  the  branch  downward  she  smiled  as  she  saw  the  whiteness  of 
her  limbs  beneath  the  tremulous  arrowy  leaves  and  the  thick  cluster  of 
scarlet  and  vermilion  berries.  Whenever  the  gnats,  whirling  in  aerial 
maze  came  too  near,  she  raised  the  rowan  branch  and  slowly  waved  them 
back.  Suddenly  .  .  .  her  arm  stiffened,  and  she  stood  motionless,  rigid, 
intent.  It  was  the  Voice  of  the  Sea,  the  dull,  obscure,  summoning  voice 
that  whispered  to  the  ancient  Gods,  and  called  and  calls  to  all  Powers 
and  Dominions  that  have  been  and  are ;  the  same  that  is  in  the  ears  of 
Man  as  an  echo;  and  in  the  House  of  the  Soul  as  a  rumour  of  a  coming 
hour. 

In  this  prose  in  the  Fiona  manner  one  gets  the  long,  detailed 
word-painting  which  even  in  Fiona  was  apt  to  weary.  But  at  the 
time  ‘‘The  Hill  Wind”  and  ‘‘  The  Sister  of  Compassion”  were 
written  Fiona  had  already  attained  her  greatest  height,  for  in  the 
same  year  was  published  The  Washer  of  the  Ford,  which  contains, 
in  my  opinion,  in  ‘‘  The  Last  Supper  ”  and  ‘‘  The  Fisher  of  Men,” 
the  most  beautiful  things  Fiona  ever  did. 

In  Fiona  there  is  the  curious  mixture  of  the  Pagan  and  the 
Catholic  which  is  very  common  in  certain  artistic  temperaments, 
especially  among  the  Celts.  Very  often  to  the  real  Catholic  it  is 
an  unpleasing  mixture,  especially  when  it  comes  to  the  discussion 
of  sacred  things,  and  Fiona’s  verse,  about  the  miracle  of  the  Incar¬ 
nation,  for  instance,  often  offends,  as  did  the  more  Pagan,  less 
Catholic,  ‘‘  Passion  of  Brother  Hilarion,”  in  Mr.  Sharp’s  Vistas. 
It  is  a  common  subject  with  both — for  one  must  continue  to  think 
of  them  as  two  personalities — the  subject  of  the  man  or  woman 
who  casts  away  God  and  everything  for  an  unholy  love ;  and  the 
choice  was  significant  of  a  certain  unhealthiness  which  is  in  Fiona 
as  well  as  in  William  Sharp.  But  there  is  no  unhealth,  only 
exquisite,  lingering  tenderness  in  ‘‘  The  Last  Supper  ”  and  ‘‘  The 
Fisher  of  Men.”  It  is  the  child  that  begins  the  tale  in  ‘‘The 
Last  Supper,”  or  rather  the  old  man  who  had  been  a  child  when 
this  happened  :  — 

I  had  the  sorrow  that  day.  Strange  hostilities  lurked  in  the  familiar 
bracken.  The  soughing  of  the  wind  among  the  trees,  the  wash  of  the 
I  brown  water  by  my  side,  that  had  been  companionable,  were  voices  of 
awe.  The  quiet  light  upon  the  grass  flamed. 

The  fierce  people  that  lurked  in  shadow  had  eyes  for  my  helplessness. 
When  the  dark  came  I  thought  I  should  be  dead,  devoured  by  I  knew 
not  what  wild  creature.  Would  Mother  never  come,  never  come,  with 
0  saving  arms,  with  eyes  like  soft  candles  of  home? 
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Then  my  sobs  grew  still  for  I  heard  a  step.  With  dread  upon  me 
poor  wee  lad  that  I  was,  I  looked  to  see  who  came  out  of  the  wilderness. 

It  was  a  man,  tall  and  thin  and  worn,  with  long  hair  hanging  a-down 
his  face !  Pale  he  was  as  a  moonlit  cot  on  the  dark  moor,  and  his  voice 
was  low  and  sweet.  When  I  saw  his  eyes  I  had  no  fear  upon  me  at  all. 

I  saw  the  mother-look  in  the  grey  shadow  of  them. 

“And  is  that  you.  Art  lennavan-mo?  ”  he  said,  as  he  stooped  and 
lifted  me. 

T  had  no  fear.  The  wet  was  out  of  my  eyes. 

“What  is  it  you  will  be  listening  to  now,  my  little  lad?”  he  whis¬ 
pered,  as  he  saw  me  lean,  intent,  to  catch  I  knew  not  wlnit. 

“  Sure,”  I  said,  “  I  am  not  for  knowing  :  but  I  thought  I  heard  a 
music  away  there  in  the  wood.” 

I  heard  it  for  sure.  It  was  a  wondrous  sweet  air  as  of  a  playing  the 
feadan  in  a  dream.  Callum  Dali  the  piper  could  give  no  rarer  music 
than  that  was;  and  Callum  was  a  sev'enth  son  and  born  in  the  moon¬ 
shine. 

“Will  you  come  with  me  this  night  of  nights,  little  Art?”  the  man 
asked  me,  with  his  lips  touching  my  brow  and  giving  me  rest. 

“  That  I  will,  indeed  and  indeed,”  I  said.  And  then  I  fell  asleep. 

When  I  awoke  we  were  in  the  huntsman’s  booth — that  is,  at  the  far 
end  of  the  Shadowy  Glen. 

There  was  a  long,  rough-hewn  table  in  it,  and  I  stared  when  I  saw 
bowls  and  a  great  jug  of  milk,  and  a  plate  heaped  with  oat-cakes,  and 
beside  it  a  brown  loaf  of  rye-bread. 

“  Little  Art,”  said  he  who  carried  me.  “  Are  you  for  knowing  now 
who  I  am?” 

“You  are  a  prince,  I’m  thinking,”  was  the  shy  word  that  came  to 
my  mouth. 

“  Sure,  lennav-aghray,  that  is  so.  It  is  called  The  Prince  of  Peace 
I  am.” 

“And  who  is  to  be  eating  all  this?”  I  asked. 

“This  is  the  last  supper,”  the  Prince  said,  so  low  that  I  could  scarce 
hear  :  and  it  seemed  to  me  that  he  whispered  :  “  For  I  die  daily,  and 
ever  ere  I  die  the  Twelve  break  bread  with  me.” 

In  my  opinion  Fiona  Macleod  never  afterwards  reached  the 
height  of  achievement  of  these  two  stories.  It  is  the  height  of 
the  spiritual  in  the  Celt  which  has  its  dark  counterpart  in  him. 
For  with  strong  religious  faith  comes  superstition,  the  one  the 
shadow  of  the  other,  and  where  the  one  lights  up  the  other  darkens. 
There  is  much  that  is  darkening  and  dreadful  in  Fiona  Macleod’s 
work  even  when  it  is  most  remarkable  from  a  literary  point  of 
view.  “The  Dan-an-Eon,”  “The  Ninth  Wave,”  “The  Sin- 
Eater,”  have  all  to  my  mind  a  dreadful  powder  of  depressing  the 
reader.  These  are  the  superstitions  of  Paganism  side  by  side  with 
the  light  of  religion. 

That  they  should  have  the  power  to  depress  is  a  tribute  to  their 
literary  quality.  I  may  say  that  my  first  experience  with  Pharais 
left  me  with  a  sense  of  dislike  and  fear  for  the  work  of  Fiona 
Macleod.  I  felt  that  it  was  not  good  reading  for  the  sensitive  and 
imaginative.  I  had  had  the  same  sense  in  reading  Vistas,  but 
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there  mingled  with  a  certain  irritation  as  against  one  who  chooses 
a  bad  literary  convention ,  the  result  of  which  can  be  nothing  else 
than  to  depress  and  darken. 

Neither  William  Sharp  nor  Fiona  Macleod  brought  into  their 
work  any  hint  of  the  saving  sense  of  humour.  To  be  sure  Fiona 
was  always  writing  at  the  top  of  her  voice ,  in  a  passion  which  had 
no  room  for  the  ludicrous.  I  believe  William  Sharp  did  write 
one  or  two  novels  which  had  an  intention  of  humour,  but  I  do  not 
think  they  amused  anybody.  That  the  sense  was  there,  how'ever, 
was  proved  in  some  of  Fiona’s  correspondence,  and  doubtless  the 
two  personalities  in  one  body  must  have  been  often  grimly  amused 
as  the  deception  thickened  and  the  whole  world  was  at  fault. 

Personally  I  find  no  quality  at  all  admirable  in  the  poetry  of 
Fiona,  any  more  than  in  the  poetry  of  William  Sharp.  What 
Fiona  will  live  by  is  her  poetic  prose  :  and  if  one  has  the  three 
paper-bound  volumes  published  by  Patrick  Geddes  and  Colleagues, 
Tragic  Romances,  Spiritual  Tales,  Barbaric  Tales,  one  has  pretty 
well  all  that  is  really  worth  preserving  of  Fiona’s  work. 

Apro}X)s  of  the  poetry  I  must  tell  a  little  anecdote,  personal 
to  myself,  which  goes  to  prove  the  sweet-temperedness  that 
endeared  William  Sharp  to  his  friends.  One  of  the  poems  which 
afterwards  appeared  in  the  volume  From  the  Hills  of  Dream  had  at 
its  first  appearance,  which  I  think  must  have  been  in  Air.  Sharp’s 
Lyra  Celtica,  a  very  grotesque  line,  as  it  seemed  to  me.  The 
verse  ran  thus  : — 

Drunk  with  old  wine  of  love  I  was. 

Drunk  as  the  wild  bee  in  the  grass. 

Singing  his  honey-mad  sweet  hass. 

Reviewing  the  book  in  The  Speaker,  I  drew  attention  to  the 
badness  of  this  line,  and  I  remember  that  Lionel  Johnson  at  the 
time  rebuked  me,  saying  that  it  was  not  a  fair  specimen  of  her 
work,  which,  indeed,  it  was  not.  Some  time  afterwards  From 
the  Hills  of  Dream  came  to  me  with  a  most  friendly  and  generous 
letter  from  the  author  :  and  turning  to  the  offending  line  I  found 
that  it  had  been  altered  as  the  title  of  the  poem  had  been.  I 
accepted  the  gift  and  the  manner  of  it  as  a  heaping  of  coals  of 
fire  upon  my  head ;  and  after  that ,  seeing  there  was  so  much  1 
could  admire  without  reservation,  I  put  behind  me  the  fear  and 
shrinking  which  I  never  ceased  to  have  for  the  w’ork  in  some  of 
its  aspects. 

This  was  the  first  of  my  letters  from  Fiona  Macleod ,  and  it  had 
several  successors,  for  Fiona  was  an  indefatigable  letter- writer, 
and  kept  herself  in  sisterly  touch  with  all  that  was  congenial  to  her 
in  the  literature  of  the  day. 
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One  is  obliged  always  to  think  of  William  Sharp  and  Fiona 
Macleod  as  two  instead  of  one ,  although  the  two  may  have  lodged 
under  one  mortal  roof.  The  more  one  thinks  upon  it  all,  the 
more  is  one  convinced  that  this  was  no  foolish  and  vulgar  mystifi- 
cation..  It  may  have  manifested  itself  indeed  at  first  in  “  the 
desire  to  escape  from  a  name,”  which  one  of  Mr.  Sharp’s  friends 
speaks  of.  Afterwards — well,  there  were  two  complete  and 
different  personalities  working.  It  would  be  very  interesting  to 
know  how  much  William  Sharp  himself  believed  in  Fiona 
Macleod.  That  he  or  she  had  the  power  of  inspiring,  in  her  case 
at  least,  vehement  love  of  the  work  and  vehement  dislike,  as  well 
as  vehement  belief,  is  proved  by  the  many  who  were  in  the  secret 
and  kept  it — not  one  or  two,  not  persons  bound  by  ties  of  con¬ 
sanguinity  or  otherwise  to  Mr.  Sharp,  but  grave,  responsible 
persons,  the  last  in  the  world  to  lend  themselves  to  a  fraud  on  the 
public,  or  that  section  of  it  best  worth  considering. 

How  far  did  William  Sharp  himself  believe  in  Fiona  Macleod? 
Perhaps  Mrs.  Sharp’s  forthcoming  biography  of  her  husband  may 
enlighten  us.  Perhaps  not.  It  is  not  always  easy  for  those 
nearest  to  a  man  to  be  frank,  at  least  while  the  clay  is  new'  over 
him,  with  themselves  or  others.  Did  he  believe  in  her?  Was  it 
a  difficult  and  obscure  mental  case,  or  something  belonging  to 
mysteries  to  w'hich  we  have  as  yet  no  key  ?  It  reminds  one  of  the 
old  days  of  possession,  w’hen  a  wandering  spirit  entered  into  and 
took  possession  of  a  man,  spoke  with  a  voice  not  his,  uttered 
words  of  which  he  had  no  knowledge,  spoke  words  of  wisdom  out 
of  a  simple  habitation.  If  one  could  accept  some  such  theory  as 
this  much  would  be  explained. 

That  finally  the  mystery  will  be  relegated  to  the  region  of  mental 
phenomena  seems  likely  enough. 

A  friend  of  Mr.  Sharp’s,  who  was  in  the  secret  from  the 
beginning,  writes  to  me,  with  permission  to  publish  his  letter 

There  was  no  deception,  however  :  for  the  popular  way  of  putting  it 
that  he  simply  masqueraded  as  Fiona  Macleod  lacks  all  real  understand¬ 
ing,  I  don’t  believe  either  our  physiology  or  psychology,  or  even  the 
incipient  re-union  of  both,  can  yet  fully  explain  any  such  strange  com¬ 
bination  of  normal  and  abnormal  elements,  but  that  there  was  a  strong 
tendency  to  a  dissolution  of  personality  into  distinct  components,  and 
that  F.  M.  represented  the  highest  product  of  this  recurrent  process,  1 
have  little  doubt.  You  know  more  or  less  doubtless  of  the  stories  of 
dual  and  even  triple  personality  which  medical  psychologists,  especially, 
have  established;  of  varieties  of  religious  experience  and  so  on.  Well, 
here  was  the  process  at  work  upon  a  higher  type  than  those  as  yet  ob¬ 
served  and  recorded,  and  associated  with  a  definite  variety  of  poetic 

experience.  Dr. - ,  of  - ,  whose  acquaintance  I  have  just  made,  but 

who  appears  to  have  known  W.  S.  and  F.  M.  alike  more  fully  and  deeply 
if  not  also  longer  than  I,  holds  substantially  the  same  view  :  and  I  have 
no  doubt  that  his  forthcoming  biography,  for  which  I  understand  he 
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prepared  considerable  material,  and  which  doubtless  Mrs.  Sharp  will 
60on  finish,  will  confirm  it.  I  do  not  take  upon  me  to  say  beforehand, 
of  course,  that  all  his  own  'interpretation  is  to  be  trusted — no  one's 
probably  is  free  from  error  or  imperfection  or  vanity — but  I  expect  it 
to  be  substantially  honest  and  veracious,  and  so  of  great  interest  alike 
to  literary  critic  and  to  psychologist;  while  even  the  medical  man  may 
find  in  this  some  element  or  explanation  of  the  many  diseases  which 
have  too  early  broken  down  that  magnificent  frame. 


I  can  vouch  for  the  fact  that  if  I  were  free  to  give  the  name 
of  the  writer  of  this  letter  it  would  carry  considerable  weight. 

Who  it  was  that  WTote  Fiona  Macleod’s  letters  is  yet  a  mystery. 
That  the  dual  personality  did  not  write  in  different  hands  seems 
proved  by  the  fact  that  when  Mr.  Sharp  was  abroad  Miss  Macleod’s 
letters  came  from  Edinburgh  as  steadily  as  ever.  The  same  lady, 
perhaps,  impersonated  Fiona  Macleod  when  Mr.  Sharp  took  her 
to  see  the  greatest  of  our  novelists,  a  thing  which  wmuld  be  alto¬ 
gether  reprehensible  if  there  were  not  some  such  explanation  as 
my  correspondent  suggests. 

My  own  experience  is  that  for  years  I  had  a  friendly,  dropping 
correspondence  with  Fiona  Macleod.  No  one  could  have  been 
more  generous  and  apparently  more  frank  than  my  correspondent ; 
and  there  was  a  warmth  of  appreciation  of  the  work  of  other  neople 
which  betokened  a  very  rich  and  sweet  nature.  That  big  forgive¬ 
ness,  too,  of  my  first  hostile  criticism  has  alw^ays  seemed  to  me 
more  masculine  than  feminine ,  and  doubtless  it  w’as  the  masculiue 
part  that  forgave  so  fully  and  freely. 

Most  of  Fiona’s  books  came  to  me  in  those  years  from  herself, 
and  one  of  her  letters  is,  I  think,  of  sufficient  general  interest,  as 
bearing  on  the  mystification,  for  me  to  reproduce  it.  I  had 
apparently  been  writing  to  her  for  some  materials  for  an  article 
about  her.  It  will  be  observed  with  interest  that  Fiona,  the 
letter-wTiter,  had  the  sense  of  humour  which  Fiona,  the  literary 
woman,  never  allowed  to  look  into  her  pages. 

c/o  Miss  Rea, 

The  Outlook  Tower, 

24  :  3  ;  97.,  Castlehill, 

Edinburgh. 

Dear  Mrs.  Hinkson, 

The  re-issue  of  my  shorter  tales  has  brought  me  so  many  letters  : 
then  my  present  visit  to  Edinburgh  is  a  brief  one :  and  once  more 
my  uncertain  health  has  been  like  a  foe  knocking  at  my  gates  :  for  all 
ffhich  triple  reason  I  beg  you  to  forgive  me  for  not  having  sooner 
acknowledged  your  kind  little  note.  .  .  . 

I  did  not  wish  to  trouble  you  with  all  the  3  vols.  of  the  re-issue  set. 
.  .  .  but  as  you  say  you  intend  an  article  about  me  and  my  work  in 
the  Enr)lish  Illustrated  Magazine  I  have  directed  the  publisher  to  send 
you  the  volumes. 

VOL.  LXXIX.  N.S. 
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The  third,  Tragic  Itomances,  contains  my  strongest  contemporary 
short  story  by  common  consent  (viz.,  “  Morag  of  the  Glen  ”) ;  and  what 
I  myself  think  to  be  the  best,  the  shorter  story  called  “  The  Archer.” 

Oh,  yes,  dear  Mrs.  Hinkson,  I  am  now  well  aware  of  much  of  the 
mystery  that  has  grown  up  about  my  unfortunate  self.  I  have  even 
heard  that  Fleet  Street  journalist  rumour  to  which  you  allude— with 
the  addition  that  the  said  unhappy  scribe  was  bald  and  old  and  addicted 
to  drink. 

Heaven  knows  who  and  what  I  am  according  to  some  wiseacres !  A 
recent  cutting  said  I  was  Irish,  a  Mr.  Chas.  O’Connor,  whom  I  know  not. 

A  friend  of  a  friend  told  that  friend  that  I  was  Miss  Nora  Hopper 
and  Mr.  Yeats  in  unison — at  which  I  felt  flattered,  but  amused.  For 
some  time,  a  year  or  two  ago,  there  was  a  rumour  that  “Fiona  Macleod” 
was  my  good  friend  and  relative,  William  Sharp.  Then  when  this  was 
disproved  I  was  said  to  be  Mrs.  Sharp.  Latterly  I  became  the  daughter 
of  the  late  Dr.  Norman  Macleod.  The  latest  is  that  I  am  Miss  Maud 
Gonne — which  the  paragraphist  “  knows  as  a  fact.”  Do  you  know’  her? 
She  is  Irish  and  lives  in  Paris;  and  is,  I  hear,  very  beautiful — so  I 
prefer  to  be  Miss  Gonne  rather  than  that  Fleet  Street  journalist ! 

Seriously,  I  am  often  annoyed  by  these  rumours.  But  what  can  I  do? 
There  are  private  reasons,  as  well  as  my  own  particular  wishes,  why  I 
must  preserve  my  privacy. 

I  do  most  urgently  wish  not  to  have  my  privacy  made  public,  partly 
because  I  am  so  “built,”  and  partly  for  other  reasons  :  but  I  would  not 
perhaps  let  this  stand  in  the  way  of  the  urgent  washes  of  friends  were 
it  not  that  there  are  other  reasons  also.  But  this  much  I  will  confide 

in  you  and  gladly  :  I  am  not  an  unmarried  girl,  as  commonly  supposed, 

but  am  married. 

The  name  I  write  under  is  my  maiden  name.  Perhaps  I  have  suffered 
as  well  as  known  much  joy  in  my  brief  mature  life  :  but  what  then? 

All  women  whose  heart  is  in  their  brains  must  inevitably  suffer.  .  .  . 

Two  friends  in  London  have  my  photograph,  and  perhaps  you  may  see  it 
some  day  :  but  now  I  do  not  even  let  friends  have  a  photograph,  since 
one  allowed  someone  to  take  a  sketch  of  it  for  an  American  paper.  I 
can’t  well  explain  why  I’m  so  exigent.  I  must  leave  you  to  divine  from 
what  I  have  told  you.  ...  Of  course  I  don’t  object  to  its  being  known 
that  I  come  of  an  old  Catholic  family,  that  I  am  a  Macleod,  that  I  was 
born  in  the  Southern  Hebrides,  and  that  my  heart  still  lies  where  the 
cradle  rocked. 

If  perchance  I  should  be  in  London  this  Autumn  or  early  Winter,  on 
my  way  to  the  Riviera  (for  I  am  not  strong)  I  hope  to  be  able  to  make 
your  acquaintance  in  person.  I  have  heard  of  you  from  several  friends 
and  particularly  from  Mr.  William  Sharp,  who  is  a  great  admirer  of 
your  w’ritings,  both  in  prose  and  verse. 

Believe  me,  dear  Mrs.  Hinkson, 

Cordially  yours, 

Fiona  Macleod. 


Needless  to  say  that  meeting  never  came  off,  but  some  time  in 
the  same  winter,  1896-97,  ]\Iiss  Tiilian  Eae,  to  whose  care  Fiona 
Macleod ’s  letters  were  always  addressed,  in  those  days,  did  come 
to  see  me,,  and  spent  an  afternoon  with  me.  She  seemed  a 
pleasant,  shrewd,  frank  little  Scottish  lady,  and  her  way  about 
the  mystery  was  a  bit  of  perfect  acting.  She  simply  did  not 
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acknowledge  that  one  existed,  treated  the  discussion  of  the  subject 
as  mere  folly.  But  then  William  Sharp  himself,  one  would  have 
said,  was  the  frankest  and  simplest  of  men. 

How  then,  supposing  he  really  believed  in  Fiona,  did  he  per¬ 
suade  so  many  people  to  believe  in  her  or  act  as  though  they  did  ? 
Perhaps  the  forthcoming  biography  may  enlighten  us. 

I  may  say  that  of  late  years,  as  William  Sharp’s  health  waned 
towards  the  close,  Fiona’s  work  lost  its  note  of  passionate  per¬ 
sonality.  If  she  had  not  written  The  Washer  of  the  Ford  and 
The  Sin-Eater,  the  Divine  Adventure  and  the  Dominion  of 
Dreams  w'ould  have  been  not  much  more  than  interesting.  They 
were  beautiful  in  parts,  but  they  had  the  old  fault  of  Fiona’s 
work,  dift'useness,  and  they  had  only  at  times  the  old  fire  that 
was  genius. 


Katharine  Tynan. 


THE  WHIKLWIND.i 

By  EDEN  PHILLPOTTS. 

BOOK  L 
CHAPTER  IX. 

THE  COMMITTEE  MEETS. 

Mr.  CnuRcnw.4RD  found  some  difficulty  in  arranging  a  representative 
committee  to  consider  the  water  leat  celebrations.  Many  refused  to 
join  him — among  others  Woodrow.  To  the  master  of  Ruddyford  he 
wrote,  in  his  expansive  W'ay,  and  begged  that  he  would  “  represent 
the  outlying  agricultural  interests”;  but  Hilary  declined,  and  John 
Prout  consented  to  fill  his  place. 

“  ’Tis  all  smoke  and  wind,  no  doubt,  but  ’twill  please  the  man,” 
he  said. 

There  met  together  at  the  schoolmaster’s  house  Jarratt  Weekes, 
old  Valentine  Huggins,  Noah  Peam — the  landlord  of  the  Castle  Inn 
— John  Prout,  and  two  others — men  of  repute  in  Lydford.  They 
were  the  miller,  Jacob  Taverner,  and  the  postmaster,  a  weak  and 
pink-eyed  person,  called  Nathaniel  Spry.  Him  Mr.  Churchward 
regarded  as  a  satellite,  and  patronised  in  a  manner  at  once  unctuous 
and  august. 

Weekes  opened  the  proceedings  while  the  men  were  getting  out  of 
their  coats. 

‘‘  Is  Squire  Calmady  coming?  ”  he  asked. 

I  regret  to  say  that  he  is  not,”  answered  the  schoolmaster.  "I 
approached  him  in  propria  persona  by  letter,  and  he  replied  that  the 
meeting  would  be  very  safe  in  our  hands.  I  hope  you  all  think  the 
same.  Anyhow,  we  have  paid  him  the  compliment;  we  can  do  no 
more.” 

“  There’s  no  gentlefolks  on  the  committee  then?  ” 

Mr.  Taverner,  who  was  a  stout  radical,  and  saturated  with  class 
prejudice,  resented  this  suggestion. 

“  Gentle  or  not  gentle,  Jarratt  Weekes,  we  are  all  pretty  solid 
men,  and  know  how  to  behave,  I  believe.” 

“  I  vote  Mr.  Churchward  into  the  chair,  neighbours,”  said  the 
postmaster.  “Then  we  shall  have  wisdom  over  the  committee.” 

Adam  bridled,  but  held  up  his  hand  in  a  deprecating  manner. 

“  I  want  no  power — nothing  of  the  sort.  I’m  only  your  servant  in 
this  matter.  But  since  somebody  must — in  fact,  I  leave  myself  in 
your  hands.” 

(1)  Copyright  iu  America,  1906,  by  Messrs.  McClure,  Phillips,  and  Co. 
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“  ’Tis  your  own  house,  so  you’d  better  take  the  lead,  and  I’ll 
second  the  motion,”  declared  John  Prout. 

“  Shall  us  smoke,  or  w'ould  it  be  out  of  order?  ”  asked  the  landlord 
of  the  Castle  Inn. 

Spry  looked  imploringly  at  the  schoolmaster.  He  hated  the  smell 
of  tobacco,  and  suffered  from  a  nervous  cough.  But  Mr.  Church¬ 
ward  liked  his  pipe  as  well  as  smaller  men,  and  he  declared  for 
smoke. 

“I’ve  a  new  box  of  ‘churchwardens’  in  this  drawer,”  he  said. 
“  I  beg  the  committee  will  make  free  with  them.  Now — but  where’s 
Mr.  Norseman  ?  Speaking  the  word  ‘  churchwarden  ’  reminded  me 
of  him.  We  want  him  to  complete  the  committee.” 

The  ofl&cial  in  question  almost  immediately  joined  them.  Henry 
Norseman  was  a  swarthy,  black-bearded,  sanctimonious  man,  the 
factor  of  important  estates,  and  churchwarden  of  the  people. 

They  sat  round  the  table  that  Mr.  Churchward  had  cleared  for 
them.  Pens  and  paper  were  arranged  upon  it,  and  the  box  of  clay 
pipes  stood  in  the  midst.  A  fire  burnt  on  the  hearth,  and  two  oil 
lamps  gave  light. 

“  ’Tis  a  very  comfortable  committee,  I’m  sure,”  said  Mr.  Huggins, 
stretching  for  a  tobacco  pipe,  and  bringing  a  flat  metal  box  from  his 
trouser  pocket  to  fill  it. 

Mr.  Churchward  opened  the  proceedings. 

“  What  we  have  to  decide  is  the  sort  of  thing  we  are  going  to  do 
the  day  the  water  comes  into  Lydford.  I  have  my  idea,  but  I  am 
quite  prepared  to  submit  it  sub  rosa.  If  anybody  has  a  better  one, 
I  shall  be  the  first  to  agree  thereto.  Now  my  notion  is  a  public 
holiday  and  a  procession.  This  procession  should  start  from  the 
high  road  and  walk  through  Lydford  down  to  Little  Lydford,  and 
back.  At  a  foot’s  pace  ’twould  take  not  above  three  hours.” 

“  And  I  propose  that  the  procession  stops  at  the  Castle  Inn  on  the 
way  back,”  said  Mr.  Pearn. 

“Why?”  asked  Jarratt  Weekes,  pointedly,  and  the  publican 
bristled  up. 

“  Why  do  people  stop  at  an  inn?  ”  he  asked,  in  his  turn.  ”  That’s 
a  damn  silly  question,  if  ever  I  heard  one.” 

"You’re  out  of  order,”  retorted  Weekes.  ‘‘Though,  of  course, 
we  all  know  very  well  your  meaning.” 

Mr.  Pearn  lifted  his  chin  very  high. 

“  All  right,  all  right!  ”  he  said.  ‘‘  What  d’you  want  to  open  your 
mouth  so  wide  for?  I  suppose  every  man  of  this  committee  has  a 
right  to  be  heard?  And  I  suppose  we’ve  all  got  an  axe  to  grind, 
else  we  shouldn’t  be  here?  ” 

“You’ll  have  your  say  in  due  course,  Noah  Pearn.  Don’t  waste 
the  committee’s  time  interrupting,”  said  Mr.  Prout. 

But  the  landlord  proceeded. 

“  I’m  the  last  to  want  to  waste  anybody’s  time — know  the  value 
of  time  too  well.  But  this  I  will  say,  that  I’ll  give  a  free  lunch  to 
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fifty  people  on  the  day — three  courses,  and  hot  joints  with  the  first 
— if  ’tis  understood  everyone  pays  for  his  own  drinks.  That’s  my 
offer;  take  it  or  leave  it.  So  now  then! 

“I  was  going  to  say  ‘order’;  but,  since  you  submit  a  definite 
proposal,  I  won’t,  Mr.  Pearn.  Well,  that  seems  a  patriotic  offer— 
eh,  gentlemen?” 

Mr.  Churchw’ard  glanced  about  him  and  caught  Mr.  Henry 
Norseman’s  eye. 

”  We  ought  to  vote  on  that,”  declared  the  churchwarden.  “I’m 
against  liquor,  as  you  know,  and  cannot  support  the  idea,  owing  to 
conscience.” 

‘‘No  good  voting — I  don’t  care  w'hat  you  vote,  and  1  don’t  care 
for  a  teetotaler’s  conscience.  Take  it  or  leave  it.  Free  lunches  for 
fifty,  and  them  as  drinks  pays  for  it,”  repeated  Mr.  Pearn. 

‘‘  I  advise  the  committee  to  accept  that,”  said  the  miller  Taverner. 

“  ’Tis  a  public-spirited  offer,  and  if  Noah  does  well  out  of  the  beer, 
why  shouldn’t  he?  In  fact,  I  second  it.” 

‘  ‘  Are  we  agreed  ?  ’  ’  asked  Mr.  Churchward ;  and  all  held  up  a  hand 
but  Mr.  Norseman.  The  publican  resented  his  attitude  as  a  personal 
slight. 

“  Don’t  you  come  to  fill  your  belly  with  my  free  lunch  then— 
that’s  all,  for  you  won’t  be  served,”  he  said,  furiously. 

‘‘Have  no  fear,”  answered  the  other.  “I  never  support  drink 
and  never  shall,  Mr.  Pearn.” 

“  Order — order !  ”  cried  the  chairman.  “  The  free  lunch  is  carried. 
Now,  neighbours,  please  hear  me.  The  first  thing  to  decide  is,  shall 
we  or  shall  we  not  have  a  procession?  If  any  man  can  think  of  a 
better  idea,  let  him  speak.” 

“  Impossible,”  declared  the  postmaster.  “  You  have  hit  on  ex¬ 
actly  the  right  thing,  Mr.  Chairman.  A  procession  is  the  highest 
invention  the  human  mind  can  ever  reach  on  great  occasions,  and 
the  most  famous  events  of  the  world,  from  ancient  times  downwards, 
are  always  marked  so.  The  bigger  the  affair,  the  longer  the  pro¬ 
cession.  History  is  simply  packed  full  of  them.” 

“Hear,  hear.  Spry!  ”  said  Mr.  Taverner.  “  And  w'hat  the  post¬ 
master  says  is  true.  ’Tis  always  a  solemn  sight  to  see  men  walking 
two  by  two,  whether  they  be  worthies  of  the  nation  or  mere  convicts 
chained  together.” 

The  committee,  without  a  dissentient  voice,  agreed  to  a  pro¬ 
cession,  and  Mr.  Churchward  was  much  gratified.  He  bowed  from 
the  chair. 

“I’m  very  pleased  to  have  been  the  humble  instrument  of  ex¬ 
pressing  your  views  in  a  word,  gentlemen,”  he  began.  “  And  now 
arises  the  question  of  the  nature  of  the  pageant.” 

“  The  Goose  Club  might  w'alk,  for  one  thing,”  suggested  Mr. 
Prout. 

“  It  shall,”  answered  Pearn;  “  as  the  president  of  the  Goose  Club, 
I  can  promise  that.” 
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“'And  I’ll  speak  for  the  Ancient  Dartymoor  Druids — Lydford 
Branch,”  said  Jacob  Taverner.  “  But  I  won’t  promise  the  banner  if 
the  day  be  wet.  It  cost  three  pound,  and  wouldn’t  stand  weather.” 

“  That’s  very  good  to  begin  with,  I’m  sure,”  declared  Mr.  Church¬ 
ward;  then  old  Huggins  made  his  first  contribution  to  the 
debate. 

“  Us  must  have  brass  moosic,  souls.  There’s  nought  like  trumpets 
—they’ll  carry  off  anything.  I  mind  when  Jimmy  Briggs  was  buried 
there  never  was  a  poorer  funeral — nought  but  five  or  six  humble 
creatures  behind,  and  me  an’  a  few  other  men  to  carry  him.  But, 
just  as  we  stopped  to  change  hands,  what  should  go  by  but  a  four- 
hoss  coach?  And  the  guard  didn’t  see  us,  and  blowed  a  sudden 
blast  as  would  sartainly  have  made  us  drop  the  carpse  if  he  hadn’t 
been  on  the  ground  for  the  moment.  But  there  ’twas;  it  gave  a 
great  grandeur  to  the  scene,  and  comforted  the  mourners,  like  the 
Trump  of  Doom.” 

“Brass  music  of  course,”  said  Jarratt  Weekes.  “  The  Okehamp- 
ton  Yeomanry  band  is  very  good,  and  their  black  and  silver  uniforms 
would  look  fine  in  the  show.” 

“  They’ll  cost  a  pot  of  money;  that’s  the  worst  of  them,”  said  the 
postmaster. 

“  As  to  that,  my  dear  Spry,  we  must,  of  course,  approach  the 
subject  in  a  large  and  hopeful  spirit.  When  everything  is  arranged 
I  shall  propose  an  appeal  to  the  district.  I  have  thought  of  this,  too, 
and,  I  consider,  if  we  can  collect  thirty  to  forty  pounds,  that  should 
cover  all  expenses.” 

Mr.  Churchward  it  was  who  spoke. 

“You’ll  never  get  as  much  as  that — or  half  of  it,”  declared 
Weekes.  ‘‘  What  are  you  going  to  show  ’em  for  the  money?  ” 

“That’s  the  point.  I  propose - ” 

Mr.  Taverner,  who  had  been  whispering  with  Mr.  Pearn,  inter¬ 
rupted. 

“  Excuse  me  if  I’m  not  in  order;  but  I  beg  to  say  that  talking’s 
dry  work,  and  I  should  like  for  to  ask  if  we  may  send  round  to  the 
‘  Castle  ’  for  a  quart  or  two  ?  ’  ’ 

The  chairman  looked  round  him. 

“Agreed,”  said  Mr.  Prout.  "I  second  that.” 

"I’ve  no  objection  in  the  world,”  declared  Mr.  Churchward. 

“  I  should  have  suggested  it  myself,”  remarked  Noah  Pearn;  “  but 
for  obvious  reasons,  gentlemen,  I  couldn’t.” 

They  applauded  his  delicate  feeling  and  Adam  spoke  to  Nathaniel 
Spry. 

“If  you  walk  across  to  the  inn,  Nat,  you’ll  find  my  son  in  the 
bar  for  certain,”  he  said.  ”  Just  tell  him  to  fetch  over  two  quarts  of 
mild,  and  write  it  down  to  me ;  and  put  on  your  overcoat  afore  you  go, 
for  the  night  is  sharp.” 

“  And  I’ll  ask  for  a  bottle  of  lemonade,  if  there’s  no  objection,” 
added  Mr.  Norseman. 
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The  publican  was  mollified  at  this  order,  and  while  the  others 
talked,  he  turned  to  his  former  enemy.  ^ 

“  I  hope  you’ll  not  think  twice  of  what  I  said,  and  come  to  my  G 
free  lunch  with  the  rest,  Henry  Norseman,”  he  said.  g 

The  other  nodded.  j 

“Plenty  of  time,  plenty  of  time,”  he  answered.  j., 

“  I  can’t  sit  cool  and  hear  beer  attacked,”  explained  Mr.  Peam.  |  o 
"As  a  man  of  reason,  you  must  see  that.”  1  ^ 

“  Certainly,  certainly.  I’m  not  unreasonable — I’m  large-minded  P  d 
even  over  beer,  I  believe.  If  we  must  have  it — poison  though  it  is —  ii 

let  us  have  it  good.”  1  j 

“  And  the  man  who  says  he  ever  got  bad  beer  at  my  house  is  a  | 
liar,”  concluded  Mr.  Pearn.  ] 

The  schoolmaster  rapped  on  the  table  and  resumed  the  main 
discussion.  v 

“  Now  as  to  this  procession,”  he  began.  “  We  must  have  features. 

I  believe  I  am  allowed  some  claim  to  be  original  in  my  ideas.  Indeed,  ‘ 
I  am  too  much  so,  and  even  in  the  scholastic  line,  find  myself  rather 
ahead  of  the  times.  But  with  a  procession,  what  can  be  better  than  i 
originality  ?  Then  I  say  vwe  must  have  some  impersonations — his-  ! 

toric  characters — to  walk  in  procession.  They  must  be  allegorical  1 
and  typical,  and,  in  fact,  emblematical.”  |  ( 

He  paused  for  breath  just  as  Mr.  Spry  returned.  I 

“  William’s  going  to  bring  the  beer  to  the  committee  in  five  1 
minutes,”  said  he.  ’i 

“  You’ve  missed  some  long  words,  postmaster,”  remarked  Mr.  j  ] 
Taverner.  “  The  chairman  here  have  got  a  great  thought  for  the  1 
procession.  ’Twill  be  better  than  the  riders, ^  if  it  can  be  done.” 

“  Allegorical,  emblematical,  et  hoc  genus  omne,”  declared  Mr.  1 

Churchward,  and  mopped  his  forehead. 

“  Trust  schoolmaster  to  make  a  regular,  valiant  revel  of  it,”  said  I 
Mr.  Huggins.  “  ’Twill  be  very  near  as  good  as  Wombwell's  beast  j  ' 
show,  if  the  committee  only  stands  by  Mr.  Churchward  to  a  man.”  j  1 
“Have  ’e  thought  who  the  great  characters  should  be?”  asked  |  i 
Henry  Norseman  doubtfully.  I 

“I  may  have  done  so,  churchwarden,”  answered  the  chairman;  1} 

“  but  that’s  for  us  in  committee.  We  must  argue  upon  it.  I  invite  j 
you  all  to  give  your  ideas ;  and  what  poor  knowledge  of  history  I  may  1 
possess  is  at  your  service.” 

“  St.  George  for  one,”  said  Jarratt  Weekes;  and  everybody  looked  j 
at  Mr.  Churchward.  ! 

He  considered  and  nodded  his  head  with  gravity.  The  propriety 
of  the  idea  was  obvious;  but  Adam  disliked  the  younger  Weekes 
and  grudged  him  credit.  I 

“  The  patron  Saint  of  England — eh?  Well,  there’s  no  objection  to 
him,  certainly,”  he  said,  but  without  enthusiasm;  and  Jarratt  in¬ 
stantly  made  his  annoyance  clear.  ! 

(1)  The  riders.  A  circus.  i 
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“  Objection  to  St.  George !  Good  God  I  I  should  think  there 
wasn’t  any  objection  to  St.  George!  What  next,  I  wonder?  If  St. 
George  han’t  done,  I’ll  leave  the  committee — so  I  tell  you.  You’re 
glumpy  because  you  didn’t  think  of  the  man  yourself!  ” 

“Order!  order!  ”  cried  ^Ir.  Churchward.  “Far  be  it  from  me 
to  cast  any  slur  on  the  name  of  St.  George.  But  there  are  so  many 
other  notable  personages  to  consider;  and  as  I  am  of  opinion  that 
we  can  hardly  manage  more  than  five,  or  six  at  the  outside,  I  felt 
doubtful.  However,  let  us  have  St.  George  by  all  means.  Those 
in  favour  of  St.  George  will  kindly  signify  the  same  in  the  usual 
manner. 

St.  George  was  honoured  with  a  unanimous  vote.  Then  Mr. 
Huggins  piped  in. 

“And  do  let’s  have  the  old  dragon,  souls!  St.  Garge  be  nought 
without  un.’’ 

“The  dragon!  The  dragon,  Huggins?’’  asked  Mr.  Churchward. 

"  ThaCs  rather  startling — and  yet - ’’ 

“Certainly  the  dragon,”  said  Mr.  Prout  firmly;  “Valentine’s 
right  there.” 

“  ‘The  Infant  ’  might  play  dragon  very  nice,”  suggested  Mr.  Pearn. 

“  Not  he — too  fat,”  declared  Jarratt  Weekes  brutally;  and  William 
Churchward’s  father  was  a  good  deal  hurt. 

“  My  son  is  not  too  fat,”  he  answered.  “  William  may  be  stout; 
but  I  imagine  a  prosperous  dragon  would  be  stout,  for  that  matter. 
Wasn’t  St.  George’s  dragon  prosperous  before  he  met  St.  George, 
Mr.  Spry?  You  are  pretty  well  up  in  the  heathen  mythology,  I 
believe.” 

“  Thank  you  for  that  kind  word,  schoolmaster,”  said  Spry.  “  And 
he  was  prosperous.  ’Tis  all  a  fable,  but - ” 

At  this  moment  William  Churchward  entered.  He  was  a  huge, 
burly,  thick-necked  young  man  with  a  voice  that  surprised  the  ear. 
One  expected  a  solemn  bass  and  heard  a  ridiculous  treble.  William 
had  bulbous,  pale  grey  eyes  like  his  father’s,  flabby  chops  and  a 
small  mouth. 

“There’s  your  beer,”  he  said.  “Good  Lord!  you  old  blades 
be  going  it  seemingly.” 

“Would  you  play  dragon,  ‘  Infant,’  and  let  St.  Garge  pretend  to 
stick  his  spear  into  ’e  ?  ”  asked  Mr.  Huggins. 

“  Us  be  going  to  have  a  dragon  in  the  procession — with  St.  George 
a  slaying  of  him,  William,”  explained  Mr.  Prout. 

“The  ‘  Infant  ’  will  never  let  himself  be  slain,  I’m  afraid?  ”  mur¬ 
mured  Nathaniel  Spry  in  a  questioning  voice. 

“  You’ll  have  to  wear  an  outrageous  tail,  William,  an’  cover  your 
gert  carcase  in  glittering  scales,”  declared  Jacob  Taverner.  “  But  I 
don’t  think  you  ought  to  be  allowed  to  roar,  for  you  haven’t  got  a 
dragon’s  voice — to  say  it  kindly.” 

“  ’Twill  come  down  to  play-acting  in  a  minute,”  grumbled  Mr. 
Norseman,  “  and  I  don’t  hold  with  that,  I  warn  the  committee.  If 
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there’s  to  be  any  ]\Iay  games  of  that  sort,  I’ll  lay  it  afore  the 
vicar.  ” 

William  helped  himself  to  a  churchwarden  from  the  box,  and 
prepared  to  depart. 

“  You’m  a  rare  old  rally,”  he  said;  “  and  all  drunk  a’ready,  i 
should  think.” 

‘‘  You  don’t  follow  the  course  of  the  argument,  my  son,”  explained 
his  father.  ”  However,  I’ll  make  it  clear  at  another  time.  You 
mustn’t  stop  now,  because  we  are  in  committee,  and  it  would  be 
irregular.  ’  ’ 

“  Bless  your  nose,  I  don’t  want  to  stop  !  ”  replied  William.  Then 
he  made  a  mock  bow  and  departed. 

When  he  had  gone,  Mr.  Spry,  who  was  a  peace-loving  man,  pro¬ 
posed  that  they  should  drop  the  dragon.  Pearn,  Prout  and  Taverner, 
howev' r,  held  out  for  the  monster  loudly,  and  Mr.  Huggins  sup¬ 
ported  them. 

“  Better  have  a  sub-committee  to  decide,”  sneered  Jarratt  Weekes; 
but  Mr.  Churchward  ignored  his  satire  and  put  the  question  to  the 
vote. 

”  Dragon  romps  home!  ”  cried  John  Prout. 

“  St.  George  and  the  Dragon  have  passed  the  committee,”  an¬ 
nounced  Mr.  Churchward.  “  And  now,  gentlemen,  perhaps  you’ll 
kindly  help  yourselves.” 

There  was  an  interval  of  clinking  glasses  and  bubbling  liquor.  A 
smell  of  beer  permeated  the  chamber. 

”  All’s  going  wonderful  w'ell,”  sighed  Mr.  Huggins.  “  I  hope  we 
haven’t  nearly  finished  yet.” 

Presently  the  discussion  was  resumed. 

“  With  your  permission,  I  will  now  myself  submit  a  character,” 
said  the  chairman,  ”  and  it  is  no  less  a  solemn  figure  than  the 
patriarch  Moses.” 

“  Your  reasons?  ”  asked  Jarratt  Weekes  sharply. 

Mr.  Churchward  flushed,  but  was  not  disconcerted. 

“  Moses  brought  forth  water  from  the  rock.  It  would  be  sym¬ 
bolical  and  religious  to  have  him  in  the  procession.  We’ve  brought 
forth  water  from  the  rock.  There  you  are — an  allegory  in  fact.” 

‘‘  You  couldn’t  have  hit  on  a  higher  idea  in  history,  schoolmaster,” 
asserted  Nathaniel  Spry. 

”  There’s  no  offence?  ”  asked  Mr.  Norseman.  “  You’re  sure 
there’s  no  offence,  schoolmaster?  You  know  what  his  reverence  is.” 

“  I  do,”  answered  the  chairman.  “  And  I  also  know  what  I  am. 
I  believe  that,  when  it  comes  to  decorum,  Mr.  Norseman,  I  am 
generally  allowed  to  be  facile  princeps.  If  I  am  wrong  I  hope  some¬ 
body  will  correct  me.” 

Jarratt  Weekes  uttered  a  contemptuous  sound  into  his  glass  as  he 
drained  it ;  then  old  Huggins  spoke. 

His  voice  was  tremulous  and  he  evidently  laboured  under  great 
suppressed  excitement. 
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“  I  do  beg  and  pray  of  the  committee  as  you’ll  let  me  be  Moses, 
souls!  I’m  old  enough — up  home  fourscore  to  a  week — just  the 
man’s  age  when  he  denied  and  defied  King  Pharaoh.  An’  my  beard’s 
a  regular  Moses  beard;  an’  I’m  accounted  wise  to  the  eye,  so  long 
as  I  keep  my  mouth  shut.  ’Twould  be  the  first  and  last  act  of  note 
that  ever  I  should  do,  an’  a  very  fine  thing  to  be  handed  down  in  my 
favour  for  my  grandchildem  to  remember.” 

There  was  an  awkward  silence.  Mr.  Prout  and  the  schoolmaster 
whispered  aside,  IMr.  Norseman  and  Mr.  Taverner  shook  their  heads. 

“Let  him — let  the  old  blid  do  it,”  said  John  Prout  under  his 
breath.  ‘‘  Might  be  a  gracious  act.  He  couldn’t  mar  it,  if  he  said 
nought.” 

Mr.  Spry  also  whispered  into  the  chairman’s  ear. 

“  Does  he  bear  himself  straight  enough  m  the  back?  That’s  my 
fear.  And  the  stone  tables — he’d  droop  to  the  ground  under  them.” 

Mr.  Huggins  pleaded  again. 

“  I’d  wear  the  holy  horns  on  my  brow  and  everything;  and  many 
a  married  man  would  rather  not.  But  ’tis  nought  to  me.” 

“  I  had  thought  to  write  speeches  in  character  for  the  emblematical 
people,  and  perhaps  some  verses,”  said  Mr.  Churchward;  whereupon 
the  face  of  the  aged  Huggins  fell. 

“Don’t  ax  me  to  say  nought,”  he  begged.  “  Even  as  ’tis,  if  I 
walk  as  Moses,  I  shall  be  sweating  for  fear  under  my  sacred  coat ; 
and  if  I  had  to  tell  a  speech,  I  should  disgrace  myself  and  the 
company  without  a  doubt.” 

“I’m  against  speeches  altogether,”  declared  Jarratt  Weekes; 
“  and  so’s  Mr.  Norseman  here.  We  won’t  have  no  play-acting  and 
no  chattering  of  silly  verses.” 

Mr.  Churchward  glared  at  his  foe,  and  Weekes  glared  back  and 
poured  out  more  beer.  The  chairman  thought  of  certain  rhymes 
already  in  his  desk,  and  IMr.  Spry,  who  knew  of  these  rhymes,  cast 
a  timorous  and  sympathetic  eye  at  his  gloomy  friend. 

“  Schoolmaster’s  made  some  beautiful  speeches,  that  nobody  here 
could  mend,  for  he’s  been  so  very  good  as  to  let  me  read  them,”  he 
said. 

But  the  sense  of  the  meeting  was  for  a  dumb  show ;  Mr.  Huggins 
had  his  way  and  became  self-conscious  and  nervous  from  that 
moment.  Like  greater  men,  he  won  his  ambition  and  lost  his  peace 
of  mind  for  evermore. 

Sir  Francis  Drake,  who  brought  water  from  Dartmoor  to  Plymouth, 
was  suggested  by  the  postmaster  and  agreed  upon  with  enthusiasm ; 
then  Mr.  Churchward  proposed  a  Druid  and  Mr.  Spry  seconded,  but 
Norseman  protested. 

“  No  heathen — no  heathen !  ”  he  said.  ’Twould  be  a  reproach  and 
make  us  a  byword.  Let’s  have  St.  Petrock — him  that  our  church 
be  named  after.  He  might  travel  side  by  side  of  Moses,  and  keep  the 
show  well  within  Christianity.” 

”  St.  Petrock  is  good,”  declared  Adam  Churchward.  ”  St.  Petrock 
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is  a  thought  worthy  of  you,  Norseman.  Spry  and  I  will  consult  our 
books  about  him.  I  second  that,  certainly.” 

The  drink  was  done,  and  jMr.  Peam,  aware  that  his  part  in  the 
debate  had  sunk  to  nothing,  advanced  an  idea. 

“  Why  for  shouldn’t  us  have  a  lady  hero?  How  would  it  be,  Mr. 
Chairman,  if  Jezebel,  Queen  of  Sheba,  went  among  ’em?” 

“  Jezebel  wasn’t  Queen  of  Sheba,”  answered  several  voices 
simultaneously. 

“Not?”  exclaimed  the  publican.  “There  now!  If  I  didn’t 
always  think  she  was.” 

“You  should  read  your  Bible  better,  Noah  Pearn,”  said  Mr. 
Norseman;  “  and  I  object  to  women  displaying  themselves  in  the 
show  at  all.” 

“Churchwarden’s  right:  don’t  have  no  women,”  advised  John 
Prout.  “  They’m  not  fitted  in  their  intellects  to  stand  the  strain 
of  a  public  procession  without  getting  too  overbearing.  They’m 
better  kept  under,  in  my  opinion.  You  might  lift  up  some  comely 
maiden  and  turn  her  head  for  all  time  by  it.” 

“  If  we  had  a  queen  at  all,  it  should  be  Queen  Elizabeth.”  said 
Mr.  Churchward. 

“  Why?  ”  asked  Weekes. 

“  To  w'alk  along  with  Sir  Francis  Drake,”  answered  the  postmaster 
promptly.  “  That’s  sound  history  and  sound  sense.” 

“Don’t  have  no  queens,”  urged  Mr.  Prout.  “Mark  me,  they’ll 
spoil  all  with  their  giggling  and  nonsense.” 

“  How  be  the  heroes  going  to  travel?  ”  inquired  Taverner.  “  For 
my  part  I  think  a  hay-wain  would  be  best.  They’ll  get  in  a  jakes 
of  a  mess  if  they  go  afoot  down  to  Little  Lydford.  You  know  what 
the  road  is,  even  in  dry  weather.” 

“  Cceteris  paribus,”  answered  Mr.  Churchward  thoughtfully. 

“Very  likely,”  admitted  Taverner,  “but,  all  the  same,  a  hay- 
wain  will  be  best.” 

Then  it  was  that  Jarratt  Weekes  allowed  his  gathering  anger  to 
bubble  forth  in  a  very  acute  explosion. 

“  Why  the  hell  can’t  you  talk  English?  ”  he  asked  the  chairman. 
“  I’m  sick  to  death  of  your  bumbling  noise.  Whenever  you  don’t  know 
what  the  deuce  to  answ'er  a  man,  you  fall  back  on  some  jargon,  that 
may  be  Latin,  or  may  be  gibberish  more  likely.  You  don’t  know 
any  more  than  us  what  your  twaddle  signifies ;  but  you  know  we 
can’t  laugh  at  you,  and  so  you’re  safe  to  pretend  a  lot  of  laming  you 
haven’t  got.  What  does  cceteris  paribus  mean  anyway? — I  ask  you 
that  afore  this  committee,  and  I  will  be  answered!  ” 

The  chairman  grew'  red  and  blew  a  heavy  blast  through  his 
nostrils.  Mr.  Spry  cried  out  ‘  ‘  Shame — shame  !  ” ;  Mr.  Huggins  was 
frightened. 

“  The  committee  is  adjourned,”  answered  Adam  very  haughtily. 
“  And  for  the  benefit  of  those  who  have  so  little  education,  and  who 
envy  those  who  may  be  better  endowed  in  that  respect,  I  may  re- 
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mark  that  ccetcris  paribus  means — it  means,  in  the  manner  in  which 
I  used  it,  that  the  question  of  a  hay-wain  shall  be  decided  at  the 
next  meeting.  And  that  is  all  I  have  to  say,  except  that  I  expect 
an  apology.” 

“  And  all  I  have  to  say  is  that  you  won’t  get  it,”  answered  Mr. 
Weekes  very  rudely. 

The  company  rose,  and  a  date  having  been  appointed  for  future 
deliberations,  every  man  prepared  to  go  on  his  way. 

Jarratt  Weekes  refused  to  apologise,  despite  efforts  on  the  part  of 
Prout  and  Norseman  to  make  him  do  so.  He  persisted  in  the  display 
of  a  very  ferocious  temper,  and  expressed  grave  doubt  as  to  whether 
he  should  again  join  the  committee.  None  pressed  him  to  do  so. 

“A  beautiful  meeting,”  said  Mr.  Huggins  to  Mr.  Taverner,  who 
saw  him  home.  “I’m  sure  I  hope  I  shall  be  spared  to  see  many 
more  such  afore  the  great  day  cometh.” 


CHAPTER  X. 

“darling  blue-eyes!” 

Daniel  Brendon  asked  Sarah  Jane  to  marry  him  on  an  afternoon 
in  November,  w^hen  the  wind  blew  like  a  giant  from  the  west,  and  the 
life  of  the  IMoor  slept. 

They  sat  in  a  nook  of  Great  Lynx  Tor,  looked  at  the  w'orld  outspread 
beneath  them,  and  listened  to  the  hiss  of  the  wind,  as  it  flogged 
heath  and  stone  and  chattering  rushes.  A  million  tiny  clouds 
dappled  the  sky  with  pure  pearl,  and  far  beneath  this  apparently 
motionless  cloth  of  silver  was  woven  another  cloud-pattern  of  darker 
tone,  where  tattered  vapours  fled  easterly  across  heaven  before  the 
roaring  breeze.  This  rack  sank  to  earth’s  surface,  swept  the  Moor, 
and,  when  it  reached  the  crowns  of  the  land,  swallowed  them.  Thus 
a  world  of  wild  movement  and  music  filled  the  lower  air  and  throbbed 
upon  the  wilderness,  while  the  upper  chambers  of  the  sky  were 
bright  and  still.  Some  faint  sunlight  pierced  the  cirrus,  but  its 
radiance  was  caught  by  the  turmoil  below  and  hardly  reached  these 
lovers,  w’here  they  sat  sheltered  from  the  riotous  breath  of  the  wind. 

Daniel  had  asked  for  a  half -holiday,  and  Sarah  met  him  by  appoint¬ 
ment  in  this  most  lofty,  most  lonely  place. 

He  had  rehearsed  his  words  many  times  until  his  brain  whirled. 
By  night  the  statement  was  clear,  and  phrases  that  seemed  good  to 
him  thronged  up  from  heart  to  tongue.  With  day  they  vanished, 
and  now’,  on  the  threshold  of  the  supreme  moment,  not  a  shadow 
of  all  his  fine  ideas  remained.  The  wind  from  the  Atlantic  sw’ept 
the  last  thought  away.  He  sat  by  her,  heaved  immense  sighs,  panted 
dumb  as  the  stone  and  heather,  fixed  his  gaze  upon  her  placid  face. 

“  You’m  blowing  like  the  wind’s  self,”  said  Sarah. 
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“  I  know  I  be,”  he  answered.  “  There’s  times  when  I  find  mouth- 
speech  terrible  difficult,  and  this  be  one  of  them.” 

She  knew  very  well  what  Daniel  must  now  find  words  to  tell  her, 
but  for  once  love  was  stronger  than  herself.  When  a  halting  black¬ 
smith  had  nearly  choked  with  a  proposal  in  the  past,  she  had  helped 
him  out  of  his  misery  as  swiftly  as  possible,  so  that  there  might 
be  little  delay  before  the  fatal  word  fell  on  his  ears ;  but  to-day 
the  case  was  altered.  She  enjoyed  the  discomfort  of  her  dear  one’s 
struggle,  because  her  answer  must  presently  make  him  forget  his 
tribulation,  as  a  warm  fire  makes  us  forget  battle  with  the  cold  air 
outside. 

‘‘  You  don’t  talk  enough  to  be  very  clever  at  it,”  she  said.  ‘‘  ’Tis 
the  little,  peart  men  talk  best,  like  the  small  birds  sing  best.  You 
gert  big  cbaps  croak  like  the  crows — just  now  and  again.  You  can’t 
keep  it  up.” 

“  Very  true,  I’m  sure.  But  I  don’t  want  to  croak  now,  God  knows. 
If  I  was  to  put  it  in  shape  of  a  prayer,  ’twould  come  easy,  for  you’d 
be  surprised  how  my  words  slip  out  then.  It  loosens  the  tongue 
something  wonderful  to  ax  God  for  anything.  He  helps.” 

”  Y’^ou  don’t  say  your  prayers  out  loud,  however — else  everybody 
to  Ruddyford  would  hear  ’em — with  your  gert  voice.” 

‘‘  No — I  whisper  ’em.  But  no  man  can  pray  to  anybody  but  his 
Maker.  So  it’s  cruel  difficult.” 

“  Who  is  it  you’m  fretting  to  speak  to  then?  Be  you  shamed  to 
do  it  ?  Be  it  an  uncomely  thing  ?  ’  ’ 

“  No,  no — ’tis  a  very  every-day  thing;  and  yet  not  that — ’tis  a - 

Would  I  say  anything  to  you  that  weren’t  comely?  ” 
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“  To  me? ” 


“  To  you — yes.” 

”  Whatever  should  you  have  to  say  to  me?  ” 

”  Things  as  I  haven’t  got  the  language  for.  There’s  words — like 
‘  marriage,’  for  instance — that  be  an  awful  mouthful  to  spit  out. 
Worse  than  having  a  tooth  drawed.  Yet  there’s  no  other  word 
for  it.  ’  ’ 

“  And  what’s  the  hard  word  you  can’t  bring  yourself  to 
say?  ” 

”  Look  here — listen.  There  are  some  things  that  I  can  say,  and 
they’ll  do  for  a  start.  I’m  a  terrible  poor  man.  I’ve  only  got  fifty 
pound  stored  up,  but  it  goodies  and  it  will  be  fifty-four  ten  by  next 
March.  I  get  twenty-five  shillings  a  week;  and  that’s  very  tidy 
indeed  for  me.  Yet  I’m  worth  it — not  to  despise  myself — and  I’ve 
great  hopes  of  getting  up  higher.  You’ll  think  I’m  a  very  own-self 
man,  to  keep  on  about  myself  so  much.” 

‘‘  Not  at  all.  ’Tis  cruel  interesting.” 

“  Very  kind  to  say  so.” 

“  Well,  what  next?  ” 

”  Should  you  reckon  that  was  a  promising  case,  or  maybe  you 
don’t?  ” 
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“  ’Tis  a  very  common  state  of  things — save  for  the  fifty-four 
pounds  ten.’ 

“  You’d  reckon  that  was  to  the  good  then?  ” 

“  Every  penny  of  it.” 

“  It  took  some  saving,  Sarah  Jane.” 

“  I  lay  it  did,  Daniel  Brendon.” 

“  And  I’m  putting  by  a  nice  bit  every  week  now.” 

“  So  you  ought  to  be.  You  never  know.” 

There  was  silence  between  them,  but  the  wind  ceased  not.  Then 
she  relented  and  made  it  easy  for  him. 

“  I  say  you  never  know;  because  presently  you’ll  be  sure  to  see  a 
girl  that  you’ll  like.  No  doubt  you  think  not;  but  you  will.” 

“  I  have — I  have  !  ” 

She  hardened  her  heart  again. 

“  Ah!  So  soon?  Well,  if  I  may  give  you  advice,  you  lie  low  till 
that  fifty’s  up  in  three  figures.  Then — very  like  she’ll  take  ’e,  if 
nobody  better  comes  in  the  meantime.” 

She  looked  at  him  and  saw  his  face  grow  long  and  his  jaw  droop. 
Then  she  suddenly  threw  her  arms  round  him. 

“You  dear,  great  monster!  ”  she  said. 

“  Eh — what !  Good  God !  ”  cried  the  man ;  and  his  emotion  heaved 
up,  slow  and  mighty,  like  the  swing  of  a  wave.  He  could  say 
nothing;  but  he  kept  her  face  close  to  his  and  kissed  her  pale  hair; 
then  his  arms  tightened  round  her,  and  she  felt  the  immense  strength 
of  them,  and  the  great  uplift  of  his  ribs  against  her  breast. 

“I  can’t  let  ’e  go;  I’ll  never  let  ’e  go  again,  I  do  believe,”  he  said 
,t  last. 

She  knew  he  was  unconsciously  bruising  her  white  body,  but  let 
lim  hug. 

“My  darling  Blue-eyes!  ”  he  cried  out,  “what  have  I  done  to 
deserve  this  ?  ’  ’ 

“  Made  me  love  you.” 

“Think  of  it — think  of  it!  When  did  you  begin?  ” 

“  When  did  you?  ” 

“  First  moment  that  ever  I  set  eyes  on  you.  When  I  walked  down- 
along,  after  seeing  you  and  drinking  the  cider  you  poured  out  for 
me,  I  knocked  my  knees  against  the  rocks,  like  a  blind  sheep,  for 
I  couldn’t  think  of  nothing  but  your  lovely  hair.” 

“  ’Tis  too  pale.  What  d’you  suppose  I  said  to  myself  when  I 
seed  you  first  ?  ’  ’ 

His  arm  had  settled  to  her  waist.  She  rubbed  her  ear  against  his 
cheek. 

“I  said,  ‘  I’ll  get  that  chap  to  take  off  them  little  funny  three- 
cornered  whiskers,  if  I  can.  They  spoil  the  greatness  of  his  beautiful, 
brown  face.  ’  ” 

“Did  you  think  that — honour  bright?  ” 

“  Honour  bright,  I  did.” 

“  I’ll  chop  ’em  off  afore  I  see  you  again !  ” 
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He  kissed  her  on  the  mouth. 

“  I  never  thought  I  could  be  so  happy  as  this,  Daniel,”  she  said. 

“  ’Tis  almost  too  much,”  he  admitted.  “  I  doubt  if  any  two 
was  ever  heart  an’  soul  together  like  this  afore.  Feel  me— fire- 
fire — burning  like  the  bush  in  the  wilderness,  and  yet  not  burning 
away !  An’  Him  up  above  the  clouds — to  think  it  all  out  for  us 
and  plan  it  so  loving  and  merciful  1  Bless  God  for  His  great  good¬ 
ness,  darling  Blue-eyes !  This  be  all  His  work  and  His  thought.” 

She  showed  no  religious  enthusiasm. 

“Leave  God  till  after,”  she  said.  “Go  on  burning  now.  Love 
me,  hug  me.  There’ll  be  black  and  blue  bruises  on  my  arms  to¬ 
morrow.” 

“  I’ll  make  you  love  God  in  a  way  you  haven’t  come  to  yet,  Sarah 
Jane.” 

“  Don’t  drag  God  in  now,”  she  said.  “  Talk  to  me,  cuddle  me. 
Tell  me  about  what  we’re  going  to  do  when  we’m  married.  Think 
of  it  all  round — the  astonishment — the  fun.  My  father  first— and 
then  the  castle-keeper.  He’ll  have  the  flesh  off  your  gert  bones  for 
this!  Talk — talk — hug  me  tight  and  talk!  ” 

“  I  want  to  think — I  want  to  think,”  he  said. 

“  Don’t - ”  she  answered.  “  Feeling  is  better  than  thinking  any 

day.” 

They  lived  through  an  hour  as  though  it  had  been  a  moment. 
They  did  not  feel  the  gathering  dusk;  they  did  not  hear  the  wind. 
The  rain  fell  presently,  and  to  Sarah  it  seemed  to  hiss  as  it  touched 
Daniel’s  cheek. 

She  leapt  up  at  last. 

“  Now  us ’ll  go  straight  home  and  tell  father.” 

“  To-day — must  we?  ” 

“  In  course.  You  needn’t  fear  it.  It  won’t  surprise  him  over 
much.” 

As  they  returned,  he  spoke  again  of  the  goodness  of  his  watchful 
Creator,  and  moralised  upon  it. 

“  He  does  so  much  for  us — He  is  sleepless — always  watching  and 
thinking  for  us  worms.  .  .  .  And  what  can  we  do  to  pay  Him? 
Nothing.  We  can  only  thank  Him  in  our  hearts  every  hour  of 
the  day.” 

Sarah  Jane  w'as  silent  a  moment — then  broke  out  suddenly. 

“  I  don’t  want  you  to  fawn  on  God  about  me,  Daniel.” 

He  started. 

“  What  do  you  say,  my  darling  dear?  ” 

“  ITs  don’t  think  all  alike  there.  I  hate  a  mean  spirit  in  a  man. 
Not  that  you’ve  got  one — far,  far  from  that.  But  I  hate  even  a  dog 
that  cringes;  and  maybe  God  thinks  the  same  of  a  man  that  does.” 
“  Can  we  cringe  to  the  Almighty?  ” 

“  The  Giver’s  more  than  the  gift  to  you,  perhaps?  ” 

“  Nought  on  earth  could  be  more  than  the  gift,  and  well  you 
know  it!  But - ” 
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“I’ve  given  myself  to  you.  I’ve  done  it  myself — out  of  my  own 
heart,”  she  said  almost  passionately. 

He  did  not  argue  the  point,  but  put  his  arms  round  her  again. 
Yet  he  pondered  as  they  passed  on  to  Dannagoat  Cottage;  and 
presently  she  startled  him  once  more. 

Jlr.  Friend  took  the  news  in  a  spirit  very  stoical. 

“It  had  to  come:  ’twas  only  a  question  of  time.  I’ve  always 
knowed  that,”  he  said.  “I’m  going  to  bargain  for  a  fair  spell  of 
keeping  company  afore  you  do  the  rash  deed.  You  catched  fire  from 
each  other  the  first  moment  you  met,  I  do  believe.  But  sometimes 
the  love  that’s  soon  ripe  is  soon  rotten.  So  you’ll  just  lam  a  bit 
about  each  other  and  we’ll  talk  of  marrying  presently,  when 
there’s  a  foundation  of  understanding  and  knowledge  built  up  between 
you.” 

“  I  know  Dan  to  the  very  soul  of  him,”  said  Sarah  Jane.  “  I’ve 
read  him  day  by  day  like  a  book  of  large,  easy  print;  and  he  knows 
me — better  than  I  know  myself — don’t  you,  Daniel?” 

Brendon  grinned  doubtfully. 

“  I  know  you’re  the  best,  beautifullest  wonder  of  a  woman  as  ever 
I  met  with;  and  I  know  that  I  han’t  worthy  to  tie  your  shoe-string; 
and  that’s  about  all  I  do  know,”  he  said. 

“Exactly  so!  ”  declared  Gregory.  Then  he  took  his  daughter’s 
face  between  his  hands  and  kissed  her. 

“  Bless  you,  you  bowerly  maid.  You  know  nought  about  her, 

man;  and  I — her  own  parent — don’t  know  much  more;  and  she  her¬ 

self — what  do  she  know,  but  that  she’s  born — and  loves  you  ?  There’s 
as  much  we  don’t  know,  and  she  don’t  know,  behind  them  blue  eyes 
of  hers,  as  there  is  behind  the  blue  sky.  Mark  that;  an’  the  Lord 

bless  you,  I’m  sure;  and  if  all  goes  well,  I  shall  be  pleased  to  have 

you  for  a  son-in-law.” 

“  I  hope  you’ll  never  get  no  cause  to  regret  them  words,  Mr.  Friend. 

I  And,  God  helping.  I’ll  be  a  useful  son  to  you  as  the  years  go  on.” 

“  That’s  a  very  proper  thing  to  say.  And  if  I  have  any  opinion  in 
^  the  matter,  ’tis  this:  that  you  won’t  take  her  too  far  off  from  me. 

'  She  must  bide  fairly  close.  She’s  all  I’ve  got,  and  I  couldn’t  go 

^  on  without  seeing  her  from  time  to  time.” 

“That  I  will  promise.” 

They  fell  into  long  silences  while  Gregory’s  daughter  made  tea; 
then  they  ate  and  drank  and  talked  more  freely  again. 

The  lovers  began  to  plan  daily  meetings ;  and  Sarah  Jane  allowed 
herself  to  think  deliciously  of  all  the  friends  to  whom  this  great 
i-  news  must  be  broken.  Daniel  remarked  that  they  were  mostly  of 

g  his  sex,  and  remembered  that  she  had  told  him  how  her  friendships 

with  women  were  few. 

“  Every  Dick,  Tom,  and  Harry  on  the  country  side  is  to  know 
about  it  seemingly,”  he  said  with  a  comical  expression.  “  I  hope 
)U  they’ll  take  the  hint  anyhow,  and  the  less  we  see  of  'em  the  better 
henceforward.” 
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Then  it  was  that  she  astonished  him  again,  and  the  humorous  note 
was  changed, abruptly  in  his  mind,  though  not  in  hers. 

“  You  men — so  greedy  you  be — like  a  dog  with  a  bone.  ’Tis  all 
or  none  with  you.” 

He  stared.  It  sounded  an  unmaidenly  speech  to  his  ear. 

‘‘By  God!  I  should  think  so!  All  or  none  indeed.  We  don’t 
share  sweethearts,  I  believe.” 

She  enjoyed  his  tragical  face. 

‘‘  ’Twould  be  a  poor  look  out  for  them  as  tried  to  come  between 
me  an’  my  gert  monster,”  she  said. 

‘‘  It  would  be.” 

‘‘  An’  for  me  too,  I  reckon?  ” 

‘‘  Yes,”  he  admitted.  ‘‘  But  don’t  be  telling  such  nonsense — or 
thinking  such  folly.  You’ve  done  with  all  men  but  me  for  evermore. 
The  Lord  help  any  man  or  woman  who  ever  came  between  us  in  deed 
or  thought,  if  I  catched  word  of  it.” 

She  nodded. 

‘‘  They’d  be  dust  afore  your  wrath.” 

Mr.  Friend  left  them  presently  and  went  to  a  little  room  on  the 
ground  floor  of  Dannagoat  cot,  where  he  pursued  his  business  of 
testing  peat  for  tar  and  gas.  He  never  wearied  of  this  occupation. 
Then,  while  Sarah  Jane  washed  up  the  tea  things,  Brendon  made  an 
excuse  to  leave  her  and  spoke  with  his  future  father-in-law. 

‘‘  Can  ’e  lend  me  a  razor,  master?  ”  he  said. 

‘‘  A  razor?  Yes.  I  don’t  use  ’em  of  late  years,  but  it  happens 
I’ve  got  one.  What  for?  Have  you  changed  your  mind  and  want 
to  cut  your  throat  for  being  a  fool  ?  ’  ’ 

“No,  indeed.  I’ve  only  just  begun  to  live;  but  she  don’t  like 
my  whiskers.” 

‘‘  Ah!  Take  ’em  off,  and  she’ll  w’ant  ’e  to  grow  ’em  again  in  a 
week.  Wear  a  hard  hat  and  she’ll  order  a  billycock;  put  on  black 
gaiters  and  she’ll  cry  out  for  yellow.  God  help  you,  poor  giant  of  a 
man!  Y’^ou’ll  hear  more  about  yourself  from  her  fearless  lips  in  the 
next  fortnight,  than  ever  you’ve  found  out  yet  all  your  life.” 

‘  ‘  The  razor  be — where  ?  ’  ’ 

Up  in  my  sleeping  chamber,  in  a  little  drawer  under  the  looking- 
glass.  ” 

‘‘Thank  you  very  much,  master.” 

‘‘  They’m  like  the  false  gods  o’  the  Bible:  they  think  nought  of 
axing  the  men  to  gash  themselves  with  knives.  The  biggest  fool  of 
a  woman  as  ever  cumbered  earth,  qan  always  be  clever  at  inventing 
tortures  for  the  men.” 

‘‘  ’Tis  all  very  well;  but  if  I  take  Sarah  Jane,  you’ll  have  to  marry 
again  yourself,  Mr.  Friend,”  said  Daniel. 

‘‘  Not  me.  I  had  one  good  one.  I  drew  a  prize,  though  she  was 
always  wrong  about  Amicombe  Hill.  Ban’t  in  reason  to  expect  two 
prizes.  ” 

Presently  Daniel  appeared  with  shaven  cheeks  before  Sarah  Jane. 
He  left  her  to  discover  the  loss,  and  she  did  so  in  an  instant. 
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“  My  stars !  if  it  isn’t  as  though  you  was  another  man  !  ”  she  said. 
“  But  I  wasn’t  quite  tired  of  them  all  the  same.  I  think  I  must  ax 
’e  to  put  on  a  beard,  Dan.  I  like ’em,  because  faither’s  got  one.” 

“I  could  easy  enough;  my  chin  be  like  a  stubble  field  after  I’ve 
let  him  bide  a  day  or  two. 

“  But  I  couldn’t  rub  my  cheek  against  it  while  ’twas  coming  !  ” 

“  Better  let  me  go  as  I  am.” 

“  I’ll  think  about  that.  Be  you  going  to  stop  to  supper?  ” 

“  Can’t,  worse  luck.  I’ve  promised  to  be  back  for  a  few  indoor 
jobs  this  evening.” 

“  When  shall  I  see  you  next?  ” 

“  To-morrow  night  without  a  doubt.  I’ll  come  up  over  for  an  hour 
after  supper.” 

“  ’Tis  a  terrible  long  way  up;  an’  a  terrible  rough  road.” 

“Not  to  me — and  never  has  been.” 

*'^1  love  you  with  every  drop  of  blood  in  my  body,  you  dear  blessed 
Daniel ! 

“  Well  I  know  it;  but  ’tis  such  an  amazing  thought,  I  can’t  grasp 
it  yet.  ’Twill  take  days,  I  doubt.” 

“  I’ve  grasped  it  tight  enough  !  ’Tis  the  only  thing  in  my  head. 
I’ve  forgot  everything  else  in  the  world,  for  there’s  nought  else  worth 
knowing,  except  you  love  me.” 

Thus  they  prattled  at  the  door.  Then  a  great  gust  dashed  in  and 
blew  out  the  lamp.  Brendon  had  to  stop  until  it  was  relighted,  and 
they  made  three  more  partings.  Then  Mr.  Friend’s  voice  called 
Sarah  Jane,  and  Brendon  set  out  in  earnest  for  home. 

The  darkness  was  full  of  storm ;  but  his  heart  made  a  heaven  of 
night,  and  the  elements  that  swooped,  and  shouted,  and  soaked, 
were  agreeable  to  Daniel  as  he  plunged  into  them.  They  seemed 
tremendous  as  his  love;  and  his  love  made  him  tremendous  as  they 
were.  He  felt  kinship  with  the  lash  of  the  rain  and  the  thrust  of 
the  wind.  Underfoot,  earth,  like  a  slave,  submitted  to  the  torrent 
and  the  gale;  and  he  also  spurned  it  even  as  they  did;  he  feared 
not  its  steep  and  stony  miles ;  he  swept  forw’ard  as  strong  and  fierce 
as  the  sky,  as  joyful  as  the  fetterless  forces  of  the  air. 


CHAPTER  XI. 

SUS.\N  BRINGS  THE  NEWS. 

On  the  morning  after  Daniel’s  glorious  adventure,  the  girl  Susan 
found  it  necessary  to  withdraw  from  her  Aunt  Hepsy’s  unsettled 
atmosphere  and  seek  the  calmer  climate  of  her  Aunt  Tab.  As  usual, 
she  appeared  about  breakfast  time  on  a  washing  day ;  and  as  usual 
Tabitha  expressed  much  concern  and  regret.  Susan  enjoyed  a  good 
breakfast,  and  found  herself  able  to  take  an  important  part  in  the 
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subject  of  the  moment.  To  those  who  are  familiar  with  the  rustic’s 
sense  of  humour,  it  need  not  be  said  that  the  event  of  that  morning 
was  Daniel  Brendon’s  appearance  whiskerless.  Over  night  they  had 
not  seen  him,  for  a  hunger,  higher  than  need  of  meat  or  drink,  filled 
the  man  after  his  walk  with  the  storm.  He  had  desired  no  human 
face  to  come  between  him  and  his  thoughts,  had  done  his  work  by 
lantern-light  in  an  outhouse,  and  had  then  gone  to  his  chamber  and 
there  communed  with  his  God.  Kneeling,  he  poured  out  immense 
gratitude  and  thanksgiving ;  and  before  the  first  narrow  light  of  day 
called  him  to  rise,  Brendon  had  wakened  and  again  devoutly  turned 
his  thoughts  to  the  powers  that  controlled  him. 

His  advent  at  the  breakfast  table  provoked  titters,  then  guffaws, 
then  questions.  Agg  first  marked  the  change  and  thrust  his  elbow 
into  Joe  Tapson’s  ribs;  then  Tabitha  cocked  her  thin  nose,  and  John 
Prout  smiled  calmly.  It  was  Lethbridge  who  first  dared  to  approach 
the  subject  directly.  After  Walter  Agg  had  stroked  his  owm  cheeks 
and  Tapson  subtly  inquired  what  was  the  price  of  hair  for  stuffing 
pillow-cases,  Peter  Lethbridge  boldly  spoke  and  reminded  Dan  of  a 
circumstance  that  he  had  forgotten.  Upon  his  abstraction  at  break¬ 
fast  fell  a  startling  utterance. 

“  Good  Lord,  Dan !  ”  cried  Lethbridge  with  great  affected  concern, 
“the  wind  have  blowed  off  your  whiskers,  my  bold  hero! 

Then  laughter  echoed,  so  that  the  lamp  shook  and  Mr.  Prout 
ordered  silence. 

“  You’ll  wake  master!  ’’  he  said.  “  Can’t  a  man  shave  his  hair  as 
it  pleases  him,  without  you  zanies  making  that  row?’’ 

“  You’m  a  hardened  bachelor,  John,’’  said  Tapson;  “  but  I  know 
better — eh,  Dan’l?  Ban’t  what  pleases  you,  but  what  pleases  her— 
come  now?  ’’ 

“  If  she’d  axed  un  to  shave  his  head,  the  poor  soul  would  have 
done  it — wouldn’t  you,  Dan?  ’’  asked  Agg. 

“I’d  forgot  ’em,’’  confessed  Brendon.  “  I  dare  say  it  looks  funny 
to  your  silly  eyes.’’ 

“  Did  she  cut  ’em  off  with  her  scissors?  ’’  inquired  Lethbridge,  and 
Tabitha,  taking  Daniel’s  side,  felt  it  necessary  to  reprove  him. 

“  You  eat  your  bacon  and  don’t  be  too  funny,  Peter  Lethbridge,” 
she  said,  “  else  you  might  hurt  yourself.’’ 

Brendon’s  love  affair  was  well  known  and  had  already  formed 
matter  for  mirth. 

“  You’ve  done  WTong,  however,’’  declared  Tapson.  “  When  Sarah 
Jane  sees  that  great  jowl  of  thine  laid  naked  as  a  pig’s  chap,  she’ll 
wish  the  wffiiskers  back.’’ 

“  ’Tis  like  as  if  you  got  two  triangles  of  white  paint  upon  your 
cheeks,  Mr.  Brendon,’’  ventured  Susan  respectfully. 

“You’m  a  lost  man,  mark  me,’’  continued  Joe  Tapson.  “  ’Twas 
a  rash  act,  and  you’ll  rue  it  yet.’’ 

“  If  you  buzzing  beetles  will  let  me  speak,’’  answ’ered  Dan 
genially,  “  I’d  give  ’e  a  bit  of  news.  There’s  such  a  lot  on  my 
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mind  this  morning,  that  I’d  quite  forgot  my  whiskers.  Well,  souls, 
she’m  goin^  to  take  me,  thank  God !  I  axed  the  question  last  after¬ 
noon  and  she  be  of  the  same  mind !  ’  ’ 

The  woman  in  Tabitha  fluttered  to  her  lips  and  head.  She  went 
over  and  shook  Brendon’s  hand,  and  her  eyes  became  a  little  moist. 

“Bravo!  Bravo!”  said  Mr.  Prout.  “Very  glad,  I’m  sure, 
though  ’tis  a  shattering  thing  for  a  Euddyford  man  to  want  a  wife. 

“  Now  he’s  set  the  example,  these  here  chaps -will  be  after  the 
maidens,  like  terriers  after  rats;  you  mark  me,”  foretold  Joe  Tapson. 

“Tab,”  said  John  Prout,  “  draw  off  a  quart  or  so  of  beer — not 
cider.  ’Tis  early,  but  the  thing  warrants  it.  Us ’ll  drink  good  luck 
to  ’em,  an’  long  life  an’  a  happy  fortune.” 

Dawn  already  weakened  the  light  of  the  lamp  and  made  a  medley 
of  blue  streaks  and  splashes  on  the  men’s  faces.  Now  they  neg¬ 
lected  their  mugs  of  tea  for  the  more  popular  beverage,  and  all  drank 
Daniel’s  health;  while  he  grinned  to  his  ears  and  thanked  them  and 
shook  hands  with  them. 

It  was  then,  when  the  party  had  decreased,  and  Tapson,  Agg,  and 
Lethbridge  were  gone  to  work,  that  Susan  spoke  with  the  frankness 
of  youth. 

“  I’m  awful  surprised,  Mr.  Brendon,”  she  said,  “  because  to  home, 
where  I  live,  ’tis  thought  that  Jarratt  Weekes,  my  aunt’s  son,  be 
going  to  marry  Sarah  Jane  Friend.  He  thinks  so  hisself,  for  that 
matter. 

“  He  thinks  wrong,  Susan,”  answered  Daniel.  “  He  offered  mar¬ 
riage,  but  it  wasn’t  to  be.  Sarah  Jane  likes  me  best,  though  I’m 
only  a  poor  man.  And  there’s  an  end  of  the  matter.” 

“  Of  course  she  likes  you  best — such  a  whopper  as  you  be !  But 
my  cousin,  Jarratt,  will  be  awful  vexed  about  it,  when  he  hears.” 

“I’m  sorry  for  him,  I’m  sure.” 

Susan  fell  into  thought,  from  which  her  aunt  aroused  her. 

“  Now,  my  dear,  you  can  just  put  on  your  bonnet  and  cloak  and 
march  home  again.  I  don’t  want  you  to-day.  Washing  was  done 
yesterday,  and  I’ve  got  to  go  down  to  Mary  Tavy;  so  the  sooner  you 
go  back  to  Aunt  Hepsy  and  beg  her  pardon,  the  better  for  you.” 

“  Agg’s  going  to  take  the  cart  to  Gibbet  Hill,  and  he  can  drive 
you  a  good  part  of  the  way,”  said  Mr.  Prout. 

Susan  would  have  disputed  this  swift  return  under  ordinary  cir¬ 
cumstances;  but  to-day,  the  richer  by  great  news,  she  felt  rather 
disposed  to  go  back  at  once.  She  did  not  like  Jarratt  Weekes;  for 
when,  as  sometimes  happened,  he  was  busy  and  she  had  to  show 
visitors  over  Lydford  Castle,  he  always  took  every  penny  of  the 
money  from  her,  even  though  it  exceeded  the  regulation  charge. 

“Very  well,”  said  Susan.  “  I’ll  go  along  with  Mr.  Agg;  and  next 
time  Jar  has  anything  sharp  to  say  to  me.  I’ll  give  him  a  stinger!  ” 

“  You’ll  do  better  to  mind  your  own  business,”  advised  her  aunt. 

The  man  will  hear  he’s  out  of,  luck  soon  enough,  without  you  telling 
him.” 
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“  Then  I  should  lose  the  sight  of  his  face,”  said  Susan  spitefully. 

“  Him  and  his  mother  be  so  cock-sure  that  she’s  going  to  take  him.” 

”  A  good  few  others  besides  Jarratt  Weekes  will  have  to  face 
it,”  said  Tabitha.  “  There’s  been  a  lot  after  that  lovely  she  for 
years.  They  flaxen  maidens  make  the  men  so  silly  as  sheep.  You 
never  won’t  have  ’em  running  after  you  in  a  string,  Susan,  though 
you  grow  up  never  so  comely.” 

‘‘  I  han’t  so  sartain  of  that,”  said  Susan.  “  I  know  a  chap  or 
two - ” 

She  broke  off  and  picked  up  her  sunbonnet. 

”  You  han’t  so  bad  for  fifteen,  sure  enough,”  declared  John  Prout. 
“  Now  then,  off  you  go,  or  else  Walter  will  be  away  without  ’e.” 

The  girl,  who  had  left  Lydford  at  half-past  four  in  the  morning, 
now  returned  quite  cheerfully.  As  Agg’s  cart  breasted  White  Hill 
and  presently  reached  the  high  road,  the  sun  came  out  and  the 
weather  promised  a  little  peace.  It  was  bright  and  still  after  the 
storm.  Some  belated  Michaelmas  daisies  yet  blossomed  in  the 
garden  of  Philip  Weekes;  a  cat  sat  at  the  door  in  the  sun.  It  recog¬ 
nised  Susan  and  greeted  her  as  she  returned.  In  the  rear  of  the  house, 
clearly  to  be  heard,  her  aunt’s  voice  sounded  shrill.  She  was  talking 
to  a  neighbour,  and  Susan  listened,  but  heard  no  good  of  herself. 

‘‘  The  anointed,  brazen,  shameless  trollop — the  hussy!  the  rninx! 
.4nd  to  think  what  I’ve  done  and  suffered  for  her!  The  dogs  and 
beasts  have  more  heart  in  ’em  than  her.  Here  be  I — toiling  day 
and  night  to  make  her  a  useful  creature  and  teach  her  the  way  to 
grow  up  decent — and  she  turns  on  me,  like  the  little  wasp  she  is, 
and  runs  away,  as  if  I  was  the  plague.  Let  it  happen  once  more— 
but  once — an’  so  sure  as  the  sun’s  in  the  sky,  she  shall  go  to  the 
workhouse.  ’Tis  the  evil  blood  in  her  veins — the  toad.  Her 
mother - ” 

Here  Susan  intervened. 

“  You  can  call  me  what  you  please.  Aunt  Hepsy,”  she  said. 
“  But  don’t  you  go  giving  my  dead  mother  no  names.  I  wasn’t  her 
fault  anyway.” 

“  Back  again,  you  saucy  maggot!  No — poor  soul,  you  wasn’t  her 
fault;  you  was  her  eternal  misfortune — same  as  you  be  mine.  But 
don’t  you  think  I’m  an  angel,  because  I  han’t — nothing  but  an  un¬ 
fortunate,  down-trodden  old  woman.  But  I  won’t  be  rode  rough¬ 
shod  over  by  a  black  imp  like  you,  and  so  I  tell  ’e.  You  go  once 
again,  and  God’s  my  judge,  you  shan’t  come  back.  I  won’t  let 
your  shadow  over  my  doorstep  no  more.  You  shan’t  bring  my  grey 
hairs  with  sorrer  to  the  grave,  you  scourge  of  a  girl!  ” 

She  rated,  like  some  harsh-voiced  machine  that  needs  oil,  and 
Susan,  perfectly  accustomed  to  these  explosions,  stood  silent  before 
her,  waiting  for  a  familiar  hitch  or  gasp,  that  she  knew  would  pre¬ 
sently  reduce  her  aunt  to  temporary  silence. 

At  last  it  came,  just  as  Philip  Weekes  appeared  from  a  visit  to 
his  poultry. 
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“  This  be  very  serious,  Susan,”  he  said.  “  I  really  don’t  know 
what  to  think  of  it.  ’Tis  a  senseless,  improper  thing  to  be  off  like 
this  whenever  you  be  niffed  with  your  aunt — such  a  woman  as  she 
is  too.  And — and — how  is  it  you’m  back  so  soon?  ” 

“Because - ”  began  Susan;  but  Mrs.  Weekes  was  now  able  to 

proceed. 

“  Because  your  Aunt  Tabitha  didn’t  just  happen  to  want  ’e,  no 
doubt.  As  feeble  as  a  mole  she  is,  to  have  stood  it  so  often.  She 
did  ought  to  have  sent  you  packing  with  a  flea  in  your  ear  first 
time  ever  you  dared  to  run  away,  instead  of  keeping  you  to  help 
washing.  Just  like  you  all — you  Prouts  and  Weekeses — soft  stuff 
— soft  stuff — and  you’ll  all  go  down  into  the  pit  together.  Lord  He 
knows  where  you’d  be  yourself,  Philip  Weekes,  if  it  wasn’t  for  me. 
But  even  I  can’t  turn  putty  into  starch.  Putty  you  are,  and  putty 
you  will  be  till  the  Day  of  Doom.” 

“  I  corned  back.  Uncle  Philip,  because  I  got  hold  of  a  very  in¬ 
teresting  piece  o’  news,  and  I  knowed  Aunt  Hepsy  would  be  very 
much  obliged  to  me  for  telling  of  it,”  said  Susan  swiftly. 

‘‘  Interesting  news,  indeed !  Then  you’ve  been  listening  to  other 
people,  I  suppose?  That’s  your  way.  If  you’d  listen  to  me,  you 
might  get  salvation;  but  never,  never — what  I  say  don’t  matter 
more  than  the  wind  in  the  hedge.  I’m  only  an  old  fool  that 
haven’t  seen  the  world,  and  haven’t  got  no  wisdom  or  learning.  Of 
course  Aunt  Tabitha  knows  so  much  better,  and  of  course  Uncle 
John’s  a  good  second  to  Solomon!  Well,  well,  there’s  times  when 
a  broken  spirit  hungers  for  the  grave  and  peace.  And  so  I  feel  more 
and  more  when  I  look  at  you,  Susan.” 

“  All  the  same,  I  corned  home  for  nought  but  to  tell  you.  ’Tis 
about  Sarah  Jane.  She’m  not  going  to  have  cousin  Jar.  She’s 
took  another  man.  I’ve  seen  him.” 

Mrs.  Weekes  sat  down.  She  dropped  so  suddenly  that  her  hus¬ 
band  was  alarmed.  Her  hand  went  up  to  her  breast ;  her  eyes  grew 
round. 

”  Take  her  aw'ay,”  said  Hephzibah  feebly;  ‘‘  take  that  little  black- 
eyed  liar  away,  and  get  me  my  peppermint.  ’Tis  her  one  delight 
and  plot  from  daylight  till  dark  to  fetch  up  my  spasms;  and  now 
she’ve  done  it.” 

‘‘  ’Tis  solemn  truth;  and  I  don’t  want  to  fetch  up  your  spasms, 
God  knows,”  whimpered  Susan.  “  The  man  himself  told  me.  He’s 
called  Daniel  Brendon — a  whacker  with  gert  hands,  I  never  see  the 
like.  He’s  shaved  off  his  whiskers  for  her,  and  she’s  taken  him. 
So  Jar’s  out  of  it.  ” 

Mr.  Weekes  brought  his  wife  her  peppermint  mixture,  and  it 
appeared  to  have  a  remarkable  effect. 

“Out  of  it!  We’ll  see  about  that.  To  throw  over  Jarratt 
Weekes  for  a  nameless  clod-pole  from  the  middle  of  the  Moor !  You 
just  go  down  to  the  Castle  this  instant  moment  and  fetch  the  man 
to  me.  The  sooner  he  hears  tell  of  this,  the  better.” 
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“  I  shouldn’t  do  it,”  advised  Jarratt’s  father.  “  Let  her  tell  him. 
The  blow  will  fall  easier  like  that.  ’Twill  cut  him  up  rather  cruel.” 

“  Bah  I  ”  cried  Mrs.  Weekes,  rising  to  her  feet.  “  I’d  sooner  go 
to  a  shell-snail  for  opinions  than  you.  A  mouse  have  got  more 
courage,  and  a  beetle  more  sense.  He  shall  hear,  and  he  shall  go  to 
this  chap  and  just  bid  him  be  off  about  his  business.  Why— good 
angels! — han’t  Jarratt  and  Sarah  Jane  almost  tokened  already?  Be 
my  son  going  to  give  her  up  now?  Not  very  likely!  He’s  got  my 
courage  in  his  blood,  I  hope.  A  fighter  I’ve  always  been,  and 
always  had  to  be ;  and  I  thank  God  for  it  every  night  on  my  knees. 
And  so  should  you,  you  gawkim  of  a  man,  for  you’d  be  of  no  more 
account  than  a  tadpole  in  a  pond  if  it  wasn’t  for  me.” 

Philip  nodded  mechanically,  as  he  always  did  when  the  torrent 
roared;  then  he  faded  away  to  his  fowls,  and  Susan  went  off  that 
she  might  find  her  cousin.  This  task  was  agreeable  to  her,  for  she 
did  not  love  him.  She  conveyed  her  news  in  as  few  words  as  pos¬ 
sible,  and  he  stared  at  her  without  any  words  at  all.  Then  pre¬ 
sently,  with  a  dark  brow,  the  man  came  before  his  mother. 

”  What’s  this?  ”  he  asked. 

“  You  go  and  take  off  them  filthy  boots  and  sweep  the  upper  land¬ 
ing,”  said  Aunt  Hepsy  to  Susan,  who  appeared  a  few  y.ards  behind 
her  son;  then,  when  a  broom  began  to  work  overhead,  she  turned 
to  Jarratt. 

“  Well  may  you  ask!  That  thankless  terror  of  a  child  runned  off 
to  Buddy  ford  again  last  night;  and  there  she  heard  it.  The  man 
be  called  Daniel  Brendon — some  labourer  lately  took  on  by  Wood- 
row.  But  ’tis  for  you  to  stop  it  if  you’re  my  son.  I  lay  I’d  put  a 
spoke  in  their  wheel  double  quick!  All  the  same,  the  woman’s  not 
w'orth  it — a  gert,  good-for-nought,  gallivanting  giglet  as  she  is!  ” 

“  A  pretty  poor  compliment  to  me,  if  it’s  true,”  he  said. 

“  Very  likely  it  isn’t  true  at  all.  Still,  it’s  your  job.  Only  think 
twice.  There’s  the  schoolmaster’s  darter  be  worth  twenty  of  Sarah 
Jane.” 

“  Couldn’t  stand  her  voice,  mother — nor  yet  her  temper.” 

”  More  fool  you.  Give  me  a  voice  and  a  temper,  too,  if  you 
want  to  get  on  in  the  world.  ’Tis  the  gentle  sort,  as  twitters  like 
birds  and  be  frightened  to  hurt  a  fly,  as  always  go  down.  Let 
people  hear  your  voice  and  feel  your  temper;  then  they’ll  respect  you 
and  you’ll  keep  up  your  end  of  the  stick.  Them  as  be  so  sweet  as 
sugar,  mostly  melt  like  sugar  in  the  hard  business  of  life.” 

“  One  thing  I  know,  afore  God,  and  that  is,  if  she  takes  any  man 
but  me.  I’ll  be  revenged  on  her  and  him,  if  it  costs  my  last  farthing.” 

“  What’s  the  sense  of  that  talk?  If  you’m  set  on  her  still,  have 
her  willy-nilly.  Do  anything  inside  honesty.  Bide  off  with  her! 
Break  the  man’s  stupid  head  for  him !  All  the  same,  that’s  not 
sense,  but  only  passion.  My  advice  may  be  nought;  but  it  is  just 
this :  that  you  bide  along  with  your  mother  for  the  present,  and 
wait  for  a  better  maiden  to  turn  up.” 
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“  That  woman  could  have  done  pretty  well  anything  she  liked 
with  me.” 

“  I  hope  not.  What  foolishness  1  You  think  so  now.  You 
wouldn’t  have  thought  so  a  week  beyond  your  honey-month.  Well, 
’tis  for  you  to  go  forward.  The  very  sort  of  job  I  should  have  liked, 
if  I’d  been  a  man.” 

“I’ll  have  it  out  with  the  chap.” 

“  Better  have  it  out  with  her.  And  yet,  perhaps,  you’m  right. 
Tell  him  to  his  face  she’m  yours,  and  tokened  to  ’e.  Stir  him  up; 
or,  if  you  find  he’s  that  sort,  pay  him  off.  Twenty  pounds  would 
go  an  awful  long  way  with  a  man.  ’Tis  far  easier  for  such  a  chap 
to  get  a  girl  to  walk  with  him  than  put  by  twenty  pound  into  the 
savings  bank.” 

“A  likely  idea,”  said  Jarratt.  “  Such  a  fellow  wouldn’t  know 
what  love  means,  same  as  an  educated  man  like  me.  I  dare  say 
if  I  was  to  put  it  into  pounds,  shillings,  and  pence,  he’d  meet  me 
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like  a  lamb.” 

Mrs.  Weekes  almost  regretted  giving  her  son  advice  that  looked 
90  promising.  Now  she  did  not  wish  him  to  marry  Sarah  Jane;  she 
did  not  wish  him  to  marry  at  all ;  but  since  he  seemed  set  upon  the 
step,  her  desire  turned  to  the  schoolmaster’s  daughter  as  a  woman 
of  character,  who  would  also  have  three  figures  for  her  dowry. 

“When  all’s  said,  I  could  wish  you  would  think  of  Mary.” 

“Not  I,”  answered  her  son.  “  I  saw  a  touch  of  Mary  after  that 
committee  meeting  at  her  father’s.  The  place  was  pretty  full  of 
baccy  smoke  and  beer  reek,  certainly;  and  she  didn’t  say  nothing — 
not  a  word — when  she  looked  in  at  the  finish ;  but  there  was  an  ex¬ 
pression  on  her  face  that  made  me  almost  sorry  for  Churchward 
after  we’d  gone,  though  he  is  the  biggest,  emptiest  old  fool  in 
Lydford.” 

“A  silly,  blown-up  man!  I  like  to  stab  his  ideas  with  a  word, 
and  let  the  wind  out.  But  his  daughter’s  not  so  chuckle-headed. 
She’d  make  a  tidy  wife.” 

“  Not  for  me.  I’ll  fight  yet  for  Sarah  Jane.  And  any  stick’s 
good  enough  to  beat  a  dog.” 

Mrs.  Weekes,  however,  hesitated  before  this  sentiment. 

“Fight  fair.  Jar,”  she  said.  ”  Don’t  let  it  he  told  of  my  son  that 
he  didn’t  go  to  work  honest  and  above-board.  No — no,  I  never 
would  believe  it.  Mrs.  Swain  often  says  to  me  that  whatever  faults 
I  may  have — and  who  hasn’t? — yet  I  speak  home  to  the  truth,  good 
market  or  had,  and  never  deceive  the  youngest  child  as  comes  with 
a  penny,  or  the  simplest  fool  who  would  buy  a  fowl  without  feeling 
it.  Be  straight.  You  must  be  straight,  for  there’s  not  a  crooked 
drop  of  blood  in  your  veins.  You  know  all  about  your  mother’s 
family,  and  as  for  your  father’s — rag  of  a  man  though  he  is — I  will 
say  of  Philip  Weekes  that  he  never  departs  from  uprightness  by  a 
bair.  Often,  in  my  most  spirited  moments,  when  I’ve  poured  the 
bitter  truth  into  his  ear,  like  a  river,  half  the  night  long,  your  father 
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have  agreed  to  every  word,  and  thanked  me  for  throwing  such  light  I 
on  his  character.” 

“I  shan’t  offer  the  man  twenty  to  begin  with,”  he  said.  “1 
may  choke  him  off  for  less.  I  han’t  angry  with  him:  I’m  angrv 
with  her  for  listening  to  him,  or  allowing  herself  to  know  such 
trash.” 

“  And  I’ll  help  where  I  get  the  chance,  be  sure  of  that.  Your 
good’s  my  good.  If  I  can  catch  Sarah  Jane  some  day.  I’ll  drop  a 
word  in  season.” 

“  Don’t,”  he  said.  ‘‘  You  keep  out  of  it  till  I  tell  you.  I’ll  ax 
you  soon  enough  to  lend  a  hand  if  the  time  comes  when  you  can  be 
useful.  ” 


CHAPTER  XII. 

THE  PRICE  OF  SARAH  JANE. 


The  air  was  heavy  with  unshed  rain,  and  the  Moor  reeked  after  past 
storms  of  night,  as  Jarratt  rode  over  Lyd  river  and  breasted  the 
slopes  of  Bra  Tor.  A  boy  on  a  pony  followed  him,  and  two  dogs 
brought  up  the  rear.  Mr.  Weekes  was  come  to  drive  some  colts  off 
their  pastures;  and,  being  doubtful,  to  a  few  miles,  where  they 
might  be  found,  he  had  made  an  early  start.  Great  clouds  hid  the 
summits  of  the  land,  and  water  shone  in  pools  or  fell  in  rivulets  on 
every  side. 

Then  it  was  that  passing  through  the  mediaeval  ruins  of  old  enter¬ 
prise,  where  once  Elizabethan  miners  streamed  the  Moor  for  tin, 
the  keeper  of  Lydford  Castle  suddenly  found  himself  face  to  face 
with  a  man  much  in  his  thoughts  of  late.  Though  he  had  never 
seen  Brendon  until  that  hour,  he  recognised  him  instantly  by  reason 
of  his  great  size.  Daniel  was  walking  up  the  hill  with  his  face 
towards  the  peat-works,  and  he  carried  a  message  from  Mr.  Woodrow 
to  Gregory  Friend. 

“  Good  morning!  ”  shouted  Jarratt,  and  the  pedestrian  stopped. 
Soon  Weekes  was  beside  him  and  had  leisure  to  note  his  rival. 
The  great,  brown  face,  square  jaw,  dog-like  eyes  and  immense  phys¬ 
ical  strength  of  the  man  were  all  noted  in  a  searching  glance;  and 
he  also  saw  what  pleased  him  little :  that  Brendon  was  better 
dressed,  cleaner,  and  smarter  every  way  than  a  common  hind. 

“  Have  you  seen  my  colts  this  way,  neighbour?  ”  he  asked. 
”  They’re  ear-marked  with  red  worsted.” 

”  Then  I  met  with  them  only  yesterday.  There’s  a  grey  mare 
in  foal  along  with  them.” 

“  That’s  right.  ” 

“  You’ll  find  ’em  down  in  the  strolls  on  this  side  Rattlebrook  for 
certain.” 

“  Much  obliged  to  you.” 

Weekes  shouted  to  his  boy,  directed  the  road,  and  told  him  to 
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proceed  and  wait  by  the  river  until  he  himself  should  follow.  Then 
he  turned  again  to  Brendon. 

“You’re  not  a  Lydford  man,  are  you?  ” 

“No.  I  belong  to  Kuddyford — down-along.  I’m  just  going  up 
to  the  peat-works  with  a  message.  You’ll  be  Mr.  Jarratt  Weekes, 

I  suppose?  ” 

“Jarratt  Weekes  is  my  name.  And  what’s  yours?” 

“Daniel  Brendon.” 

“Ah!  you’re  not  easily  forgot.  I  suppose  you  don’t  know  of 
anybody  who  wants  a  horse?  This  one  I’m  riding  is  for  sale.” 

Brendon  found  Mr.  Weekes  walking  slowly  up  the  hill  beside 
him.  His  pulse  quickene'd.  He  guessed  that  the  other  meant  to 
speak  of  matters  more  personal  presently,  for  it  had  come  to  his 
ears  that  Jarratt  Weekes  publicly  refused  to  give  up  Sarah  Jane. 
Agg  brought  news  from  Lydford  how  Weekes  had  said  in  the  bar  of 
the  Castle  Inn  that  he  wms^engaged  to  Gregory  Friend’s  daughter, 
and  would  punish  any  man  who  denied  it. 

“  A  good  horse  seemingly.  Have  ’e  asked  my  master,  Mr.  Wood- 
row?  He’s  only  waiting  to  be  tempted,  I  believe.” 

“A  good  horse,  as  you  say;  but  he  won’t  carry  beer,”  explained 
Jarratt  Weekes.  “Not  that  I  ever  want  him  to  do  so;  but  he'-» 
always  nervous  of  the  dark.  Old  farmer  Koutleigh  used  to  have 
him;  then,  coming  home  market-merry  from  Okehampton,  he  got 
into  trouble  and  was  left  in  the  hedge.  I  like  the  horse  very  well, 
but  he’s  barely  up  to  my  weight.  He’d  suit  Woodrow  exactly,  I 
should  judge.” 

“I’ll  mention  the  matter  to  him.” 

“  Thank  you,  Brendon.  Brendon  wms  it  you  said,  or  Brandon?  ” 

“  Brendon ’s  my  name.” 

“Lucky  I  met  you,  then,  for  I’ve  wanted  to  have  a  say  with  you 
for  some  time.” 

Daniel  did  not  answer. 

“  Look  here,  now — between  men  there  need  be  no  beating  about 
the  bush.  That’s  women’s  way.  And  a  woman  I  want  to  talk 
about.  In  Lydford  they  are  mentioning  the  name  of  a  Daniel 
Brendon  with  that  of  IMiss  Friend,  who  lives  up  here  for  the  present 
at  Dannagoat  Cottage  with  her  father.  ’  ’ 

The  other’s  face  hardened,  and  a  heavy  look  came  into  his  eyes; 
but  he  did  not  speak. 

“That’s  not  as  it  should  be,”  continued  Jarratt  Weekes.  “It 
gets  about,  and  then  there’s  wrong  ideas  in  the  air.  Living  up  here, 
the  girl  can’t  hear  it  or  contradict  it.  But  ’tis  a  very  unmaidenly 
thing  for  her  to  be  talked  over  like  that,  and,  frankly,  I  don’t  much 
like  it,  Brendon.” 

Still  Daniel  preserved  silence.  His  heart  was  beating  hard;  he 
felt  anger  running  in  his  veins  and  his  jaws  fastening  on  each 
other.  But  he  made  no  answer.  Instead  he  stopped,  slowly  drew 
his  pipe  and  a  tobacco  pouch  from  his  pocket,  and  prepared  to 
smoke. 
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“  Buckets  more  raiu  be  coming,”  he  said  presently,  looking  at 
the  sky. 

“  Don’t  change  the  subject,  please.  Answer  my  question.” 

”  I  didn’t  know  you’d  asked  one.” 

“  You’re  wasting  time  to  pretend  ignorance.  Say  what  you’ve 
got  to  say.  I’ve  a  perfect  reason  and  right  to  speak  to  you  on  this 
delicate  matter,  and  everybody  well  knows  it — but  yourself  appar¬ 
ently.  Now  speak.” 

“  You  had  better  finish  telling  first,”  answered  Daniel.  ‘‘To  me 
you  appear  to  be  on  a  wild  goose  chase  altogether,  and  talking  no 
better  than  silly  rummage.  Why  are  you  so  busy  about  Sarah  Jane 
Friend?  Tell  me  that,  and  then  ’twill  be  time  for  me  to  talk  to  you. 
Let’s  have  your  reason  and  right  you  mention,  if  you  please,  Mr. 
Weekes.  ” 

‘‘  My  reason  and  right  is  that  I  am  going  to  marry  her  myself. 
We  are  engaged.  Everybody  knows  that  very  well.  And  nobody 
better  than  Sarah  Jane  Friend.  It  happens  that  I’ve  been  exceed¬ 
ingly  busy  lately — too  busy  to  be  quite  so  lover-like  as  I  ought. 
So  she’s  been  amusing  herself  by  drawing  you  on.  But  ’tis  beyond 
a  joke  now,  and  I’ll  have  no  more  of  it,  or  I’ll  speak  to  your 
master.” 

‘‘Ah!”  said  the  other,  ‘‘that’s  the  sort  of  man  you  are 
then?  My  girl  w'as  wise  to  throw  you  over,  and  your  dirty  money 
too.  Tokened  to  you,  you  liar!  I  wonder  the  hand  of  God  don’t 
drive  you  into  the  dust  for  saying  it !  Tokened  to  you — when  you 
know  so  well  as  I  do  that,  last  Sunday  week,  she  told  you,  once 
for  all,  she  wasn’t  going  to  take  you?  What  d’you  think  me  and 
she  are?  A  pair  of  fools  to  go  down  afore  your  brazen  voice?” 

“  You’d  better  not  have  me  for  an  enemy,  my  man.  It  won’t 
pay  you  in  the  long  run  I  promise  you.” 

“Bluster’s  a  fine  weapon — to  back  a  lie;  but  truth  can  stand 
without  it.  You’ve  told  me  a  string  of  lies,  and  w’ell  you  knew  they 
were.” 

He  lighted  his  pipe,  and  Weekes  laughed. 

“  Well,  well,  you’re  a  smart  man,  I  find.  I’ll  give  you  that 
credit.  Y’^ou  see  pretty  far  through  a  millstone — eh?  If  you  won’t 
knock  under  to  me,  then  we’ll  start  again,  and  put  it  on  a  business 
footing.  I  want  no  misunderstanding  with  you.  This  girl  thinks 
she’s  fond  of  you  for  the  moment.  I’ll  grant  that  much.  But 
you’ll  see,  if  you  really  care  a  button  about  her,  that  her  prosperity 
would  be  a  good  deal  surer  with  me  than  with  you.  You  needn’t 
be  angry  at  all.  This  is  a  matter  of  business.  I  want  her.  I’ve 
known  her — long,  long  before  ever  you  did;  and  if  you  hadn’t  turned 
up  from  God  knows  where,  she’d  have  come  to  me  right  and  proper 
when  I  decided  I  was  ready  for  her.  I  am  ready  for  her  now. 
If  I’d  asked  her  a  month  sooner,  she’d  have  come  without  question, 
of  course;  but  meanwhile  she  had  seen  you,  and  was  taken,  like  a 
child,  with  your  size.  So  it  stands.  I  grant  that  you’ve  got  the 
whip  hand  for  the  minute.  You  have  me  in  your  power  up  to  any 
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reasonable  sum.  It  lies  in  a  nutshell,  Daniel  Brendon.  What’s 
your  figure?  ” 

“  For  chucking  her?  ” 

“For  leaving  her  alone  to  come  to  her  senses.  Money’s  not  got 
every  day;  a  wife  can  be.  If  you  want  the  last,  there’s  no  better 
wav  to  get  ’em  than  with  the  first.  ’  ’ 

“Yet  Sarah  Jane  put  me  afore  your  cash  seemingly?  ” 

“  Like  any  foolish  girl  might  in  a  rash  moment.  But  you’re  not 
a  fool,  or  I’m  no  judge  of  character.  You’re  a  man  of  ideas  and 
ambitions.  I  thought  you  were  a  common  labourer.  That’s  what 
made  me  rather  savage.  I  see  you’re  a  man  as  good  as  myself — 
every  bit.  So  I’ll  forgive  Sarah  that  much,  and  appeal  to  your 
sense  of  justice  to  give  me  back  my  own.  And  since  I  know  well 
enough  you  will  be  making  a  great  sacrifice,  I  offer  you  an 
equivalent.” 

Daniel  listened,  and  for  once  concealed  his  thoughts. 

“A  generous  chap  you  are  then?” 

“  Yes,  I  am.  I  don’t  want  to  exert  force,  or  trust  to  my  position. 

I  meet  you  man  to  man  equal.  I’ve  long  been  as  good  as  tokened 
to  her,  and  it  would  be  a  very  wicked  thing  for  you  to  come  between 
us.  I’ll  not  say  you  have  no  rights,  however;  I’ll  not  say  that  a 
silly  woman’s  passing  whim  isn’t  to  count.  I’ll  grant  everything 
—everything  in  reason.  I’ll  allow  that  you  won  her  fair  and  square 
though  she  didn’t  tell  you  quite  the  truth,  I’m  afraid.  I’ll  allow 
that  for  the  moment  she  honestly  thinks  that  she  loves  you  better 
than  she  loves  me.  But,  beyond  all  that,  there’s  these  two  points. 
I’ll  offer  you  good  money  to  drop  this,  as  in  justice  to  me  you 
should  do  at  once;  and  I’ll  say  that  if  you  want  Sarah  Jane  to  be 
happy  and  content  and  prosperous,  you  must  see  that  I’m  the  man 
to  make  her  so — not  you.  ’  ’ 

“That’s  your  side  then?” 

“Yes;  that’s  my  side — the  side  of  justice  and  wisdom^  if  you 
come  to  think  of  it.” 

“  And  what’s  the  figure?  I’m  a  poor  man,  and  oughtn’t  to  lose  a 
‘  chance  of  making  good  money,  Mr.  Weekes.  ’Tis  the  opportunity 
'  of  a  lifetime,  you  see.  ’Twill  never  come  again.” 

*  “  Well,  I’m  no  skinflint.  Give  her  up  and  I’ll  let  you  have  ten 
®  pounds.” 

^  “  Ten  pounds !  That’s  an  awful  lot !  ” 

^  “A  lot  of  money,  as  you  say.” 

**  “  But  not  enough  for  Sarah  Jane.” 

'  Weekes  held  the  battle  as  good  as  won,  and  now  determined  to 
^  fight  for  the  lowest  figure  possible.  He  was  rather  astonished  to 
’’  succeed  so  easily,  and  from  great  anxiety  leapt  quickly  over  to  the 
other  extreme  of  contempt. 

’  “You’re  greedy,  I’m  afraid.” 

*  “  No,  no — not  greedy,  only  businesslike.  I  won  her  fairly,  you 
®  see.  Us  can’t  all  go  uphill,  like  you.  Some  stands  still;  some  goes 
y  down.  Here’s  my  chance  to  go  up  a  little.” 
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“I’ll  make  it  fifteen  then.’’ 

“  ’Tis  for  me  to  make  the  figure  now,  and  for  you  to  pay  it.  I 
suppose  the  question  is  what’s  Sarah  Jane  Friend  worth  to  you?  ’’ 

“  Not  at  all,’’  answered  Jarratt.  “  That’s  neither  here  nor  there. 
All  I  want  to  know  is  what  money  you’ll  drop  her  for.  And  I  warn 
you  not  to  he  too  greedy,  else  I  may  get  rusty  on  my  side  and  take 
her  by  force  for  nothing.’’ 

“  I  see;  I  must  be  reasonable?  ’’ 

“  Of  course — give  and  take  in  business.’’ 

“Well,  then,  suppose  we  say — a  hundred  million  pounds?’’ 

“  Don’t  be  a  fool,’’  answered  the  other  testily.  “  I’m  not  talking 
to  you  for  fun.’’ 

Then  Daniel's  temper  burst  from  control. 

“God  damn  you,  you  ugly,  cross-eyed  cur!  To  dare  to  come 
to  a  man  and  offer  ten  pounds  to  him  for  his  woman  !  You  flint-faced 
wretch! — a  withered  thing  like  you  to  think  of  her!  I - -’’ 

“You’d  better - ’’  began  Weekes;  but  Brendon  roared  him  down. 

“  Shut  your  mouth!  ’Tis  your  turn  now  to  hear  me!  If  you 
dare  to  speak  again,  I’ll  pull  you  off  your  horse  and  take  the  skin 
from  your  bones!  What  dirt  d’you  think  I’m  made  of,  to  tell  this 
wickedness  in  my  ears?  I  w'onder  you  han’t  struck  for  it.  Ten 
pounds  for  Sarah  Jane;  and  you  sit  there  on  your  horse  under 
Heaven  and  nothing  done  against  you !  But  it  won’t  be  forgot— 
remember  that.  ’Tis  a  black  mark  upon  your  name  for  evermore. 
Ten  pounds ;  and  you  ought  to  be  damned  ten  times  over  for  every 
shilling  of  it !  And  if  ever  you  come  anigh  her  again.  I’ll  break 
your  neck,  God’s  my  judge !  A  man  as  she’s  said  ‘  No  ’  to  a  dozen 
times!  Go  and  hang  yourself,  you  grey  rat!  She  wouldn’t  have 
you  if  you  was  made  of  gold,  and  well  you  know  it.  To  say  as 
I  came  between  you !  To  say  she’d  be  a  happier  woman  along 
with  you  than  with  me!  Happy  with  you — as  reckon  she’m  worth 
ten  pounds !  There — get  away  after  your  ponies,  and  never  you 
look  into  her  face  or  mine  again,  or  I’ll  knock  your  two  eyes  into 
one — so  now  you  know  !  ’  ’ 

He  stroke  on  up  the  hill,  panting  and  raging  like  a  bull,  while 
Weekes  looked  after  him.  Jarratt  had  turned  very  grey  under  this 
torrent  of  abuse.  He  was  stung  by  the  other’s  scorn,  and  felt  that 
he  did  not  deserve  it.  But  he  kept  his  wits,  and  perceived  that 
Brendon,  huge  and  loutish  though  he  might  be,  had  proved  too  clever 
for  him  in  this  matter.  The  lover  of  Sarah  Jane  had  trapped  Mr. 
Weekes  by  a  pretended  greed,  and  led  him  into  folly.  He  realised 
that  probably  the  world  in  general,  and  Sarah  Jane  in  particular, 
would  presently  hear  that  he  had  offered  a  ten-pound  note  for  her; 
and  then  raised  the  figure  reluctantly  to  fifteen.  This  was  not  likely 
to  advance  his  reputation  at  Lydford,  or  elsewhere.  He  even 
imagined  the  schoolboys  shouting  vulgar  remarks  after  him  along 
the  public  way. 

Now  he  sat  still  on  his  horse  for  full  five  minutes.  Then  he  rode 
after  Brendon  and  overtook  him. 
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I  “Only  one  word,”  he  said.  “Forget  this.  I  didn’t  understand 
I  I’ll  interfere  with  you  no  more.  You  were  right,  and  I  was 

wrong.  As  you  are  victorious,  he  generous.  Don’t  let  my  folly  go 
further.  We  all  make  mistakes.  I  have  erred,  Mr.  Brendon,  and 
I  regret  it.” 

Brendon  regarded  Jarratt  doubtfully.  The  giant  still  panted  with 
his  anger,  and  steam  rolled  out  from  his  mouth  in  puffs  upon  the 
wet,  dark  air. 

“  ’Tis  human  to  err;  ’tis  human  to  forgive.  I  was  wrong — very 
wrong.  I  own  it.  Who  can  do  more?  We’ve  all  got  our  weak 

places,  and  money  is  mine.  Let  them  without  sin  cast  the  first 

stone.  Remember  what  I  must  feel  to  lose  Sarah  Jane.” 

This  last  stroke  answered  its  purpose,  and  Brendon  relented  very 
slowly. 

“I  know  well  enough  what  that  must  be.” 

“  Be  generous  then  to  a  desperate  man.  Hide  up  this  that  I  have 
"  told  you.  The  sum  is  nothing.  I  knew  well  enough  you  wouldn’t 

i  take  ten — or  ten  thousand.  In  sober  honesty  I’m  much  poorer 

I  than  folk  think,  though  I  pretend  to  be  warm.  Anyway,  I  ask  you 
to  pardon  me  for 'insulting  you,  and  to  keep  this  talk  secret — even 
from  her.  No  man  likes  his  mistakes  blazed  out  for  the  people  to 
scoff  at.  Do  as  you’d  be  done  by  in  this— that’s  all  I  ask.” 

He  pleaded  better  than  he  knew,  for  the  victor  already  regretted 
his  own  coarse  language. 

“Let  it  be  then,”  answered  Brendon.  “  Go  your  way,  and  I’ll 
go  mine;  and  not  a  word  of  this  will  pass  my  lips.  We  was  both 
wrong — you  to  think  of  such  a  vile  thing,  and  me  to  curse  you. 
Twas  all  fair,  and  you  had  first  say  to  her;  but  she  likes  me  best, 
so  there’s  no  more  to  be  said.” 

“I’ll  abide  by  that,”  answered  .larratt  Weekes.  Then  he  turned 
his  horse’s  head  and  rode  away,  with  Care  behind  him,  and  such  a 
load  of  hatred  in  his  heart  that  it  seemed  to  poison  his  blood  and 
choke  him  physically.  He  gasped,  and  the  evil  words  of  Daniel 
Brendon — uttered  with  passion — were  as  thistledown  to  the  thoughts 
that  now  bred  within  the  brain  of  his  enemy.  A  violent,  deep- 
lodged  lust  for  revenge  grew  up  in  the  soul  of  Jarratt  Weekes  from 
that  hour;  but  Brendon,  for  his  part,  quickly  repented  of  the  things 
that  he  had  said;  displayed  a  victor’s  magnanimity;  felt  something 
of  the  other’s  tragic  and  eternal  loss;  and  found  it  in  his  heart  to 
jorrow  for  him. 

Daniel  also  mourned  for  himself  and  his  mighty  lapse  of  temper 
md  self-control.  That  night  he  prayed  to  be  pardoned;  he  trembled 
;  '.0  consider  where  his  sudden  rages  might  some  day  lead  him ;  he 

^  ihanked  his  Saviour  for  unutterable  blessings,  and  implored  that  a 

1  [reater  patience,  humility,  and  gentleness  might  be  added  to  his 

y  vhiracter.  He  called  also  upon  Heaven  to  sustain  Jarratt  Weekes 
inder  this  shattering  stroke,  and  begged  that  it  might  presently  be 
B  put  in  his  power  to  do  the  disappointed  man  some  service. 

{To  be  continued.) 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

To  the  Editor  of  The  Fortnightly  Review. 


Sir, 

An  article  by  a  “  Student  of  Public  Affairs”  in  the  January 
number  contains  the  following  statement :  “At  least  five-eighths  of 
the  cost  of  existing  schools  has  been  found  by  the  taxpayers  •n 
general,  the  remainder  by  benevolent  persons  long  since  dead.  The 
priests  of  to-day,  whether  Anglican,  Roman,  Wesleyan,  or  other, 
have  found  no  part  of  the  cost,  nor  have  their  disciples.” 

As  regards  the  first  portion  of  this  statement  nine-tenths  of  the 
cost  of  the  existing  buildings  of  Anglican  Church  schools  have  been 
found  by  churchmen. 

Ali  regards  the  latter,  I  find  that  £8,495,471  have  been  found  by 
churchmen,  and  expended  on  building  church  schools  since  1870. 

I  fear  that  the  “  Student  ”  has  not  taken  much  trouble  to  ascer¬ 
tain  facts,  so  easily  accessible  to  any  searcher  after  the  truth  on 
the  subject. 

As  his  statement  is  most  unfair  to  churchmen,  I  hope  you  will 
have  the  courtesy  to  publish  this  contradiction. 

I  am,  sir. 

Your  obedient  servant, 

J.  G.  Uppleby. 

32  Leinster  Gardens,  W., 

January  Ibth,  1906. 


The  Editor  of  this  Review  does  not  undertake  to  return  any 
manuscripts ;  nor  in  any  case  can  he  do  so  unless  either  stamps 
or  a  stamped  envelope  he  sent  to  cover  the  cost  of  postage. 

It  is  advisahle  that  aHicles  sent  to  the  Editor  should  he  type-  i 
written.  ,  I 

The  sending  of  a  proof  is  no  guarantee  of  the  acceptance  of  an  ' 
article.  i 


